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FAREWELL TO EDINBURGH. | records of his mind bear no proportion to its en- 
_. |dowments and activity. Ill-health early drew him 


BY RES. h. eee. | from “life in motion, to life in thought and sensa- 
[These stanzas are adapted to the favorite Scottish Air of | 


ition.” Necessity drove him to literary labor. lle 
“Jock of Hazledean.”] ’ 


|was too unambitious, and found too much enjoy- 
The shade is on thy brow, sweet land, iment in the spontaneous exercise of his mind, t 


‘he de he h pie | P : : 
[he shade is on thy brow, assume willingly the toils of authorship. His 
For Autumn rends away the crown , : 
am ; s 5 : }mental tastes were not of a popular east. In boy- 
hat Summer gave but now. . 1: | 
I journey towards a greener clime, | hood he “ waxed not pale at philosophic draughts 


Where Albion’s oaks appear,— and there was in his soul an aspiration after truath— 
an interest in the deep things of life—a ‘ hunger- 


ing for eternity’, essentially opposed to success as 


But ah! the tear is on my cheek,— 
For thee,—Edina dear. 









There may, perchance, be richer realms, la miscellaneous writer. One of the most irra- 


Where pride and splendor roll,— |tional complaints against Coleridge, was his dis- 
But thou hast aye the wealth of heart, llike of the French. Never was there a more 
ihonest prejudice. In literature, he deemed that 
| nation responsible for having introduced the artifi- 


That wins the stranger’s soul,— 
There may, perchance, be those who say 
That Scotia’s hills are drear,— 


liad still the tear is on may cheek.-—~ |cial school of poetry, which he detested; in poli- 
For thee,— Edina dear. tics, their inhuman atrocities, during the revolu- 
‘ sos ‘ | tion, blighted his dearest theory of man; in life, 

And when, my pilgrim-wanderings o'er, | 
I seek my forest-land ; their frivolity could not but awaken disgust in a 
And by my ingle-side, once more, | mind so serious, and a heart so tender, where faith 
Vo clasp the kindred hand ; |and love were cherished in the ve ry depths of re- 


And tell my listening children, tales | flection and sensibility. It is, indeed, easy to dis- 


Of realms of ancient fame, ees . Pe » « 

a : ; |}cover in his works ample confirmation of the evi- 
Their grateful tears with mine shall fall, Se , : : 

ac dear Eidina's emo idence of his friends, but they afford but an unfin- 

Paris, Dec. 18, 1840. ‘ished monument to his genius. We must be 


|content with the few memorials he has left of 
- | powerful imagination and a good heart. Of these 
his poems furnish the most beautiful. They are 
the sweetest echo of his marvellous spirit ;— 





COLERIDGE. | F | | | 
A song divine, of high and passionate thoughts. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. | lo their own music chaunted. 
Colerid } led all hi | The eye of his Ancient Mariner holds us, in its 
eriage appears to hé excelled ~ : - . 
oleridge appears to have excelled all his con | wild spell, as it did the wedding-guest, while we feel 


temporaries in personal impressiveness. Men of| 

the highest talent and cultivation have recorded, in | 

the most enthusiastic terms, the intellectual treat | 
, ‘ ‘ e 4 

his conversation afforded. The fancy is capti-| For the dear God who loveth us, 

vated by the mere description of his fluent and | He made and loveth all. 

emphatic, yet gentle and inspired language. We 

are haunted with these vivid pictures of the ‘old| with as sweet a mystery, as the beauty of the 

man eloquent,’ as by those of the sages of anti-| « Jady 

guity, and the renowned improvisatores of mode rn | among 

times. Hazlett and Lamb seem never weary of| 

the theme. ‘They make us realize, as far as de-| 
scription can, the affectionate temper, the simple | 


the truth that 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 


The charm of reeretful tenderness is upon us 


of a far countrié,”’ when we read these 
other musical lines of Christabel : 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth; 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 


bearing, and earnest intelligence of their friend. | And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 

We feel the might and interest of a living soul, and | And to be wroth with one we love, 

sigh that it was not our lot to partake directly of Sie tek, like maine ae 

its overflowing gifts. “No man was ever yet a great poet, without 


Though so invaluable as a friend and compan-| being at the same time a profound philosopher.” 
ion, unfortunately for posterity, Coleridge loved to| True as this may be in one sense, we hold it an 
talk and read far more than to write. Hence the unfortunate rule for a poetical mind to act upon. 


Vor. VII—23 


178 Coleridge. 


It was part of the creed of Coleridge, and his works 
illustrate its unfavorable influence. His prose, 
generally speaking, is truly satisfactory only when 
it is poetical. The human mind is so constituted 
as to desire completeness. ‘I'he desultory charac- 
ter of Coleridge’s prose writings is often weari- 
some and disturbing. He does not carry us on to 
a given point by a regular road, but is ever wan- 
dering from the end proposed. We are provoked 
at this waywardness the more, because, ever and 
anon, we catch glimpses of beautiful localities, and 


look down most inviting vistas. At these pro- 


mising fields of thought, and grand vestibules of 
truth, we are only permitted to glance, and then 


are unceremoniously hurried off in the direction 
that happens to please our guide’s vagrant humor. 


This desultory style essentially mars the interest | 


of nearly all the prose of this distinguished man. 
Not only the compositions, but the opinions, habits, 
and experience of Coleridge, partake of the same 
erratic character. His classical studies at Christ’s 
Hospital were interwoven with the reading of a 
circulating library. He proposed to become a 
shoemaker while he was studying medicine. He 


excited the wonder of every casual acquaintance | 


by his schoolboy discourse, while he provoked his 
masters by starting an argument instead of repeat- 
ing arule. He incurred a chronic rheumatism by 
swimming with his clothes on, and left the sick 
ward to enlist in a regiment of dragoons. He laid 
magnificent plans of primitive felicity to be realized 
on the banks of the Susquehanna, while he wan- 
dered penniless in the streets of London. He 
was at different times a zealous Unitarian, and a 
high Churchman—a political lecturer—a metaphy- 
sical essayist—a preacher—a translator—a travel- 
ler—a foreign secretary—a philosopher—an edi- 
tor—a poet. We cannot wonder that his produc- 
tions, particularly those that profess to be elaborate, 
should, in a measure, partake of the variableness 
of his mood. His works, like his life, are frag- 
mentary. He is, too, frequently prolix, labors upon 
topics of secondary interest, and excites only to dis- 
appoint expectation. By many sensible readers his 
metaphysical views are pronounced unintelligible, 
and by some German scholars declared arrant plagi- 
arisms. ‘These considerations are the more painful 
from our sense of the superiority of the man. He 


proposes to awaken thought, to address and call | 


forth the higher faculties, and to vindicate the claims 


of important truth. Suchdesignsclaim respect. We 


honor the author who conscientiously ‘entertains 


them. We seat ourselves reverently at the feet of 
a teacher whose aim is so exalted. We listen with 


curiosity and hope. Musical are many of the pe- 


riods, beautiful the images, and here and there} 


comes a single idea of striking value ; but for these 
we are obliged to hear many discursive exordiums, 
irrelevant episodes and random speculations. We 
are constantly reminded of Charles Lamb’s re- 


| Marcu, 
ply to the poet’s inquiry if he had ever heard 
him preach—‘I never knew you do any thing 
else,’ said Elia. It is highly desirable that the 
prose-writings of Coleridge should be thoroughly 
winnowed. A volume of delightful aphorisms 
might thus be easily gleaned. Long after we have 
forgotten the general train of his observations, iso- 
‘lated remarks, full of meaning and truth, linger in 
|our memories. Scattered through his works are 
many sayings, referring to literature and human na- 
ture, which would serve as maxims in philosophy 
and criticism. Their effect is often lost from the 
position they occupy, in the midst of abstruse or 
dry discussions that repel the majority even of 
truth-seekers. His Biographia is the most attrac- 
tive of his prose productions. 

It is not difficult, in a measure at least, to ex- 
| plain, or rather account for, these peculiarities. 
|Coleridge himself tells us that in early youth, he 
indulged a taste for metaphysical speculations to 
excess. He was fond of quaint and neglected au- 
‘thors. He early imbibed a love of controversy, 
'and took refuge in first principles, in the elements 
‘of man’s nature, to sustain his positions. To this 
|oround few of his school-fellows could follow him; 
|and we cannot wonder that he became attached to 
a field of thought seldom explored, and, from its 





| very vague and mystical character, congenial to 
‘him. ‘That he often reflected to good purpose it 
'would be unjust to deny; but that his own con- 
| sciousness, at times, became morbid, and his spe- 
‘culations, in consequence, disjointed and misty, 
iseems equally obvious. We are not disposed to 
take it for granted that this irregular development 
|of mental power is the least useful. Perhaps one 
‘ef Coleridge’s evening conversations or single 
\aphorisms has more deeply excited some minds to 
‘action than the regular perforrnances of a dozen 
| inferior men. It is this feeling which probably 
led him to express, with such earnestness, the wish 
‘that the “criterion of a scholar’s utility were the 
number and value of the truths he has circulated 
‘and minds he has awakened.” 


A distinguishing trait of Coleridge’s genius was 
a rare power of comparison. His metaphors are 
often unique and beautiful. Here also the poet 
excels the philosopher. It may be questioned if 
any modern writer, whose works are equally lim- 
|ited, has illustrated his ideas with more originality 
and interest. When encountered amid his grave 
uisquisitions, the similitudes of Coleridge strikingly 
proclaim the poetical cast of his mind, and lead us 
to regret that its energies were not more devoted 
\to the imaginative department of literature. At 
| times he was conscious of the same feeling. “ Well 
| were it for me, perhaps,” he remarks in the Bio- 
| graphia, “ had I never relapsed into the, same men- 
ital disease; if I had continued to pluck the flower 
‘and reap the harvest from the cultivated surface, 
‘instead of delving in the unwholesome quicksilver 
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mines of smebiphiy sie depths. 
just an estimate of the superficial nature of politi- 


cal labor, is evident from the following allusion to | 


partizan characters : 
Fondly there attach 
A radical causation to a few 
Poor drudzes of chastising Providence, 
Who borrow all their hues and qualities 
From our own foily and rank wickedness, 
Which gave them birth and nursed them. 


A few examples taken at random, will suffice to | 


show his “dim similitudes woven in moral strains.” 

*-To set our nature at strife with itself for a 
good purpose, implies the same sort of prudence as | 
a priest of Diana would have manifested, who| 
should have proposed to dig up the celebrated char- 
coal foundations of the mighty temple of Ephesus, 
in order to furnish fuel for the burnt-offerings on 
its altars.” 


** The reader, who would follow a close reasoner | 
to the summit of the absolute principle of any one | 


chamois-hunter for 
his guide. He cannot carry us on his shoulders: 


important subject, has chosen a 


we must strain our sinews, as he has strained his; | 


and make firm footing on the smooth rock, for our- 
selves, by the blood of toil from our own feet.” 

“In the case of libel, the degree makes the | 
kind, the circumstances constitute the criminality ; 
and both degree and circumstances,. like the as- 
cending shades of color, or the shooting hues of a 
dove’s neck, die away into each other, incapable 
of definition or outline.” 

‘““Would to Heaven that the verdict to be passed 
on my labors depended on those who least needed 
them! ‘The water-lily in the midst of waters lifis 


up its broad leaves and expands its petals, at the 


first pattering of the shower, and rejoices in the | 
rain with a quicker sympathy than the parched | 


shrub in the sandy desert.” 


‘“ Tuman experience, like the stern lights of a | 


ship at sea, illumines ants the path which we have | 


passe »d over.”’ 


‘“‘] have laid too many eggs in the hot sands oa] 


this wilderness, the world, with ostrich careless- 
ness and ostrich oblivion. The greater part, in- 
deed, have been trod under foot, and are forgotten; 
but yet no small number have crept forth into life, 
some to furnish feathers for the caps of others, and 
still more to plume the shafts in the quivers of my 
enemies.”’ 

—On the driving cloud the shining bow, 

That gracious thing made up of smiles and tears, 

Mid the wild rack and rain that slant below 

Stands— 

As though the spirits of all lovely flowers 

Inweaving each its wreath and dewy crown, 

And ere they sunk to earth in vernal showers, 

Had built a bridge to tempt the angels down. 


Remorse is as the heart in which it grows : 
If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 


That he fermel as | 


| Of true repentance ; but if proud and gloomy, 
} Itisa poison tree, that, pierced to the inmost, 


Weeps only tears of poison. 


Coleridge display much talent and a rare c -ommand 
of language. 


| The more elaborate poetical compositions of 


His dramatic attempts, however, are 
| decidedly inferior in interest and power to many of 
|his fugitive pieces. Wallenstein, indeed, is al- 
lowed to be a masterpiece of translation—and, 
| although others have improved upon certain passa- 
ges, as a whole it is acknowledged to be an une- 
|qualled specimen of its kind. But to realize the 
true elements of the poct’s genius, we must have 
In these, his genu- 
ine sentiments found genial development. ‘They 
|are beautiful emblems of his personal history, and 
|adimit us to the secret chambers of his heart. We 
recognize, as we ponder them, the native fire of 
‘his muse, “unmixed with baser matter.” Of the 
| juvenile poems, the Monody on Chaiterton strikes 


recourse to his minor poems. 


us as the most remarkable. It overflows with 
youthful sympathy, and contains passages of sin- 
| gular power for the effusions of so inexperienced a 
|bard. Take, for instance, the following lines, where 


an identity of fate is suggested from the conscieus- 


ness of error and disappointment : 


Poor Chatterton! he sorrows for thy fate 
| Who would have praised and loved thee, ere too late. 
Poor Chatterton! farewell! of darkest hues 

| This chaplet cast I on thy unshaped tomb ; 

| But dare no longer on the sad theme muse, 

| Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom: 

| For oh! big gall-drops, shook from Folly’s wing, 

| Have blackened the fair promise of my spring ; 

| And the stern Fate transpiereed with viewless dart 

| 


The last pale Hope that shivered at my heart. 


Few young poets of English origin have writ- 
|ten more beautiful amatory poetry than this: 


O (have I sighed) were mine the wizard’s rod, 
| Or mine the power of Proteus, changeful god! 
| A flower-entangled arbor | would seem 
To shield my love from noontide’s sultry beam : 
| Or bloom a myrtle, from whose odorous boughs 
My love might weave gay garlands for her brows. 
When twilight stole across the fading vale 
To fan my love I’d be the evening gale ; 
Mourn in the soft folds of her swelling vest, 
And flutter my faint pinions on her breast! 


On seraph wing I'd float a dream by night, 
To soothe my love with shadows of delight :— 
Or sour aloft to be the spangled skies, 


t 


And gaze upon her with a thousand eyes 
Nor were religious sentiments unawakened : 


Fair the vernal mead, 
Fair the high grove, the sea, the sun, the stars; 
True impress each of their creating Sire! 
Yet nor high grove, nor many-colored mead, 
Nor the g 
Nor the stneiel azure, nor the sovran sun, 





een Ocean with his thousand isles, 


E’er with such majesty of portraiture 

Imaged the supreme beauty uncreate 

As thou, meek Saviour! at the fearful hour 
When thy insulted anguish winged the prayer 
Harped by archangels, when they sing of mercy! 
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180 Coleridge. 
Which when the Almighty heard from forth his throne 
Diviner light filled heaven with ecstasy ! 
Heaven's hymnings paused: and hell her yawning mouth 
Closed a brief moment. 


It is delightful to dwell upon these early out- 
pourings of an ardent and gifted soul. They lay 
bare the real characteristics of Coleridge. With- 
out them our sense of his genius would be far 
more obscure. 
written “existence was all a feeling, not yet shaped 
into a thought.” Here is no mysticism or party- 
feeling, but the simplicity and fervor of a fresh 
heart, touched by the beauty of the visible world, 
by the sufferings of genius, and the appeals of love 
and religion. ‘The natural and the sincere here 
predominate over the studied and artificial. ‘Time 


enlarged the bard’s views, increased his stores of 


knowledge, and matured his mental powers; but 
his genius, as pictured in his writings, though 
strengthened and fertilized, thenceforth loses much 
of its unity. Its emanations are frequently more 
grand and startling, but less simple and direct. 


There is more machinery, and often a confusion of 


appliances. We feel that it is the same mind in 
an advanced state ;—the same noble instrument 
breathing deeper strains, but with a melody more 
intricate and sad. 

In the Sibylline Leaves we have depicted a 
later stage of the poet’s life. Language is now a 
more effective expedient. It follows the thought 
with a clearer echo. It is woven with a firmer 
hand. The subtle intellect is evidently at work 
in the very rush of ,emotion. 


The poet has disco- 
vered that he cannot hope 


‘‘ from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within.” 
A new sentiment, the most solemn that visits the 
breast of humanity, is aroused by this reflective 


process—the sentiment of duty. Upon the sunny 


landscape of youth falls the twilight of thought. A | 


conviction has entered the bosom of the minstrel. 
that he is not free to wander at will to the sound 
of his own music. His life cannot be a mere 


revel in the embrace of beauty. He too is a man, 


born to suffer and to act. He cannot throw off 


the responsibility of life. 
tions to his fellows. 


He must sustain rela- 


him assumes a new aspect. It appeals not only to 
his love of nature, but his sense of patriotism: 
O divine 
And beauteous island! thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with awe, and sing my stately songs, 
Loving the God that made me! 


More tender ties bind the poet-soul to his native 
isle— 


A pledge of more than passing life— 

Yea, in that very name of wife. 

” ~ * * 
Then was I thrilled and melted, and most warm 
Impressed a father’s kiss. 


When these juvenile poems were | 


The scenery that delights | 


[ Marcu, 


Thus gather the many-tinted hues of human 
destiny around the life of the young bard. Toa 
mind of philosophical cast, the transi:ion is most 
interesting. 


It is the distinguishing merit of Cole- 
ridge, that in his verse we find these epochs 
warmly chronicled. Most just is his vindication of 
himself from the charge of egotism. To what end 
are beings peculiarly sensitive, and capable of rare 
expression, sent into the world, if not to make us 
feel the mysteries of our nature, by faithful delinea- 
tions, drawn from their own consciousness? It is 
the lot, not of the individual, but of man in general, 
to feel the sublimity of the mountain—the loveli- 
ness of the flower—the awe of devotion—and the 
ecstasy of love; and we should bless those who 
truly set forth the traits and triumphs of our com- 


mon nature—the consolations and anguish of our 
human life. We are thus assured of the univer- 
sality of Nature’s laws—of the sympathy of all 
|genuine hearts. Something of a new dignity in- 
vests the existence, whose common experience is 
susceptible of such portraiture. In the keen 
regrets, the vivid enjoyments, the agonizing re- 
morse and the glowing aspirations recorded by 
the poet, we find the truest reflection of our own 
souls. There is a nobleness in the lineaments thus 
| displayed, which we can scarcely trace in the bus- 
tle and strife of the world. Self-respect is nour- 
ished by such poetry, and the hope of immortality 


rekindled at the inmost shrine of the heart. Of 


‘recent poets, Coleridge has chiefly added to such 
obligations. He has directed our guze to Mont 
Blane as to an everlasting altar of praise; and 
‘kindled a perennial flame of devotion amid the 
snows of its cloudy summit. He has made the 
icy pillars of the Alps ring with solemn anthems. 
The pilgrim to the Vale of Chamouni shall not 
hereafter want a Hymn by which his admiring 


soul may “‘ wreak itself upon expression.” 


Rise, O, ever rise, 
Rise like a cloud of incense, from the earth! 
Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 
Great hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 


Coleridge given genuine expression. Fashion, 
| selfishness, the mercenary spirit of the age, have 
| widely and deeply profaned the very name of Love. 
|'To poetry it flies as to an ark of safety. The 
| English bard has set apart and consecrated a spot 
sacred to its meditation— midway on the mount,’ 


; 


‘beside the ruined tower ;’ and thither may we re- 
| pair to cool the eye fevered with the glare of art, 
by gazing on the fresh verdure of nature, when 


The moonshine stealing o’er the scene 


} 
} 
| Has blended with the lights of eve, 


And she is there, our hope, our joy, 
Our own dear Genevieve. 


To one other want of the heart has the muse of 
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BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


Oh ! say can it be, thou dost wholly forget 
The days of our love and our youth— 
Ere the Sun of affection had over us set, 
Or | ever had doubted thy truth! 
Can it be that the light of thy life's early dawn 
Is lost in its mid-day’s bright gleam ; 
That where !ove in thy visions of youth brightly shone 
E’en its record is now but a dream? 


In thy far-away home, in the fair sunny South, 
Where the branching Magnolia waves, 

Dost thou mind thee no more the dear home of our youth, 
And the streamlet it’s border that laves?— 

That stream on whose banks we delighted to rove, 
That home where so often we met,— 

All the thousand sweet mem’ries of youth and first love, 


Dost thou wish—can’st thou hope to forget? 


Ah! never !—the rose we may tread in the dust, 
But the sting of its thorn will remain ; 

The HEART—ah! too true! may be false to its trust, 
But the MEMORY its place will retain! 

The sting of remembrance thou canst not remove— 
Or the waters of Lethe renew; 

Thou hast cast off thine honor—thy troth-plighted love— 
Hast thou parted with Memory too ? 


THE DRAMA. 
o Ma. T. W. Waite, 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


The revival of the theatrein your city is, I trust, the herald 
of a new era in dramatic exhibitions. The stage, it must be 
confessed, needs reformation, for nothing can be more de- 
plorable than the condition to which it has been reduced. 
Those walls, that should be sacred to the effusions of ge- 
nius, and to the noble purpose of refining the moral and 
literary taste of the community, are now dedicated to low 
buffoonery and the absurdities of pantomime. 
and Othello are supplanted by farce :“Cook and Garrick, 
were they now living, must yield the palm to Harlequin 
and Punchinello. Rant and grimace are now deemed the 
chef-d’euvre of acting, and productions which set both pro- 
bability and decorum at defiance, are greeted with plaudits, 
due only to the loftiest flights of the dramatic muse. To 
minister to the depraved appetite of the playgoing tribe is, 
at this time, a task to which the meanest abilities are ade- 
quate ; and men of talents, disdaining the applause so rea- 
dily awarded to the efforts of dullness, have, in a great 
degree, renounced dramatic composition, and directed their 
energies to departments of literature where such degrading 
rivalry cannot be encountered. 

Notwithstanding the manifold corruptions and abuses by 
which theatrical exhibitions are now unhappily disgraced, 
J] cannot help retaining, | must own, my early predilection 
for such entertainments ; yet [ am satisfied they can never 
} 


recover their pristine splendor and popularity but by the 


retrenchment of those habitual outrages upon taste and 
morals, which long custom, “more honored in the breach 
han the observance,” has established on the stage. When 


+ } 7 
1 reflect on the great poetical genius and deep knowledge 


of human nature evinced in the composition of our best 
plays, the sportive wit and biting satire with which they 
expose the weaknesses and vices of men, I cannot but 


think, that, under proper regulation, they might be made 


Lyric —The Drama. | 
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bjyects of moral and literary in- 


subsidiary to the great o 
That there are irregularities (to use the mildest 
| term) in the management of the theatre, which demand 
| reform, even its warmest advocates must acknowledge; 
lnor should it create surprise, that pious men, disgusted 
|with these irregularities, should denounce such a 


muse- 
ments as pernicious and contaminating. Iam aware, that 
| those who condemn the stage in all its aspects and influ- 
ences, constitute a respectable and powerful body, and 
| that they conscientiously believe it repugnant to religion, 
and injurious to the best interests of mankind. Far be it 
from me to question their sincerity, or insult their honest 
convictions, Sucha course might embitter prejudices and 
confirm opposition, but could never make asingle proselyte. 
Satire and ridicule are poisoned weapons, which ofttimes 
‘‘return to plague the inventor ;” and those who employ 
such means in the vindication of the theatre, contrive only 
to render it more odious, and embolden others, more inimi- 
cal to religion and religious men than zealous for the true 


interests of the drama, to use the stage as a vehicle for the 
most indecent aspersions on the motives and principles of 
its opponents. Respect is due to the opinions of the reli- 
gious Community, even when unsupported by reason ; nor 
can it be endured, that buffoons should, with an- impious 
levity, make sport of things which inspire every well-regu- 
lated mind with respect and reverence. When the stage, 
as at present conducted, is so obviously vulnerable to the 
censure of the moralist, it behooves its friends to abstain 
from all offensive warfare on those who undertake to criti- 
cise its abuses; to strive rather to disarm and conciliate 


| their antagonists by the suppression of those practices with 


which the drama is so frequently polluted, and to introduce 
a purer and more exalted standard of taste and morals into 


| its exhibitions. To relume its faded glories, to restore its 


salutary influences, to convert it from a panderto the vilest 
and most grovelling passions of our nature into the hand- 
maid of virtue and arbiter of taste, is a consummation only 
to be accomplished by the co-operation of the wise and 
good. It is, indeed, a question entitled to grave considera- 
tion, whether the friends of virtue do not owe it to the sa- 
cred cause they have espoused, to promote a change, so 
essential to the moral improvement of society ; whether, 


bil 


by withdrawing their countenance from the theatre, they 


do not allow it to be pe rverted into an engine 


potent instrument for the dissemination of vice. 


of mischief, a 


When we review the history of the English theatre, the 
most prominent feature that strikes our attention, is its rapid 
degeneracy after the restoration of Charles the second to a 
throne, which he disgraced, not more by his tyranny than 
by his shameless debaucheries. The early and glorious 
dawn of the English drama was then obscured and over- 
cast by the murky vapors exhaled from a court reeking 
with every species of profligacy ; and the immortal pro- 
ductions of Shakspeare, Jonson, Massinger, Ford, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher were supplanted in public favor by the 
loathsome though brilliant obscenities of Dryden, Farqu- 
bar and Congreve. Ata period of unexampled corruption 
in English writings and manners, the theatre attained its 
vreatest prosperity, and the taint linparted at that time by 
licentious wit and dissolute morals, has adhered to it through 
every step of its subsequent progress. The first writers 
and most accomplished females of that day habitually in- 
dulged in the use of epithets and allusions, which the vilest 
and most shameless of those who earn their bread by mid- 
night prostitution, would now blush to employ. Under the 
patronage of such persons, the noble simplicity of the an- 
cient drama, severe in its morals, with all its coarseness, 
was exchanged for a style of flippant, lascivious ribaldry, 
or of florid declamation, in which every moral obligation 
was derided and contemned, and the theatre sunk intoa 


‘common sewer of filth and profligacy. The progress of 
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*ivilization, of taste, and of religion has i sensibly purged 


conversation of these impurities, and removed this foul 
Public 


reproach from the pursuits of elegant 
opinion would now brand with infamy any man, however 


literature 

} 
great his genius and acquirements, who should venture to 
utter in mixed society language offensive to decorum, o1 
should stain his pages with indecent epithets and allusions. 
But, in the theatre, the revolution has not been so com- 
plete ; though the caustic strictares of Collyer effected a 


partial reformation even in that corrupt and profligate age 
Notwithstanding the 


keen denunciations of that fearless 
moralist, indecency and profanity, in a garb less glaring, 
still lingered on the stage, and genius, seduced by the ex- 
ample of its predecessors, continued, without rebuke, to 
exhibit in the composition of plays great looseness of prin- 
ciple, and a constant contempt for the decorums of life. 
During the last century, a taste for the dramatic produc- 
tions of a better era was revived, and many authors, of 
decided merit and sound views of morality, contributed by 
their writings to sustain the sinking reputation of the En- 
glish stage ; yet the meretricious practices of the past age 
were not entirely exploded, and, under that disastrous in- 


fluence, it has gradually “declined into the sere, the yel 


rary splendor and moral usefulness. 

Why is it, that public opinion, the great arbiter of taste 
and morals, has not effected the same salutary change in 
the theatre, which it has wrought in conversation znd lite- 
rature ? That such a change was within the range of its in- 
fluence, is manifest from the impression produced by the 
solitary efforts of Collyer. Unhappily, the important revo- 
lution, thus nobly commenced by the courage and enter- 
prize of a single individual, was arrested in its first im- 
pulse, because moral and religious men, whose influence 
is so powerful in moulding public sentiment, retired in des- 
pairfrom the struggle. Disgusted with the mnbaldry of the 
theatre, and imputing to the inherent tendencies of the 
drama the vices engrafted on it by a servile conformity to 
the perverted taste of the age, they condemned the whole 
system as radically mischievous, and abandoned it to the 
control of the vulgar and profligate. 


these, the faults, which the hand of reform might have 


easily eradicated when cheered and sustained by the ani- 


mating support of all good men, acquired fresh strength 
and vigor from the lapse of time. Hence the farces and 
low comedies, which constitute the staple of our dramatic 
representations, and sometimes even our best plays, are 
defiled by images, offensive to decency, and repugnant 
to religion. Such prurient or profane allusions, instead 


of being suppressed or softened in the performance, are 


Fostered by such as | 


usually rendered more pointed and intelligible by the sig- | 


To the bulk 


of theatrical audiences, whose perceptions are too gross to 


nificant gestures and grimaces of the actor. 


relish the nicer touches of elegant composition, these in- 
delicacies are far more acceptable than the most brilliant 
flashes of wit, or the finest ebullitions of eloquence. 
Those who consider the purity, the modesty, the delicacy 
of the softer sex its chiefest ornaments, are reluctant to 
expose females to the taint which a frequent contact with 


such scenes must inevitably communicate. The polished 
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| Saries has ever depicted. 
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, : . 
vicious pleasure, tends to awaken the pASSILONS, and to efface 
jorrence, wt ich such 


those impressions of disgust and abl 


ideas usually produce in the unsophisticated bosom. The 
I 
effect of such practices, therefore, unless discouraged by 


timely rebuke, will be to banish modest women from the 


theatre and to What a state of grossness and depravit 


must our drama be reduced, when the salutary restraint, 
imposed by the presence oi respectable females, is with- 
, 


drawn? The influence of that amiable sex in refining and 


le : 7 > } 
manners of men, is felt and admitted in the 


poushi 


ng the 


private society. Ii 


intercourse of we observe the conduct 


of men in those assemblages tor amusement, from which 


modest women are excluded, we may form some concep- 
tion of the disorder, violence and obscenity, which would 
disgrace our theatres, when no longer honored by the pre- 


l 
sence ot the solter sex. Let respectable females renounce 
I 


all share in dramatic entertainments ; let good men stigma- 

tize them as the prolific source of vicious dissipation ; and 

the stage will, in truth, be transformed into a pandemonium, 

more hideous than the heated fancy of its 
] 


bitterest adver- 


| | 
It is an obvious proposition, tuat plays and the ir periorm- 


ance must be adapte 1 to the taste of those for whose 
amusement they are designed; and, if theatrical audien- 


ces are composed wholly, or in a g 


vulgar ideas and dissolute habits, it is certain that such 


reat measure, of men ot 


spectacles will assume a corresponding hue and character: 


Were the majority of those who throng the avenues of the 
} 


piay-nhouse, plous and Virtuous persons, resolved to visit 


every breavh of decorum, every immoral act and sentiment, 
with marks of decided reprobation, the actors, from mo- 
? 


tives of interest, would consult the feelings of those whose 


patronage and Support would be so essential to their pro- 
fessional fame and emoluments. Priorto the English Com- 
monwealth, dramatic amusements were not discounte- 
nanced by religious men. 
did not disdain to impart a dramatic form to the offsprir 


sis } 
i 


Even the stern genius of Milton 


of his muse; and the Mask of Comus, one of his most en- 
} 
chanting poems, was actually submitted to private repre- 


. : ; 
sentation. But when, in the political ferment which ter- 
minated in the overthrow of the monarchy, the stern self- 
denying sectaries of that age, many of them illiterate and 
unpolished men, obtained the ascendancy, all harmless 
~ ’ ? 

amusements and elegant recreations were indiscriminately 
nroscribed “i ner } carded nolit literatur } 

proscribed Oo men, Who regarded polite literature not 


] ac < ] ar ny Gtahl Wr + 
only as an idle and unprofitable pursuit, but as incompati- 


ble with the spirit of devotion. it was not surprising that 


the theatre should be obnoxious. Equally averse to the 
mirth that cheers and the elegancies that adorn life, these 
gloomy enthusiasts, with a tvranny resembling that of Pro- 
crustes, exacted from all orders of men a rigid conformity 
to their own ascetic habits. This renunciation of the 
most innocent enjoyments as dangerous and sinful; this 


self-infliction of pain and suffering, scarcely less severe 


than the penances of those anchorites, whv were driven 


mirror of the female mind should reflect only chaste and | 


beautiful images, and should never be clouded by the foul 
breath of indecency. The blush of shame and offended 


delicacy, though it sheds new charms on the cheek of 


beauty, is always accompanied by painful sensations, and, 
without incurring the charge of prudery, a modest woman 
might well withdraw from scenes calculated to excite such 
unpleasant emotions. It cannot be doubted, that the fre- 
quent repetition of indelicate allusions in promiscuous 
crowds of men and women, by familiarizing the young and 


ardent of both sexes to immodest thoughts and images of 


by a misdirected zeal to caves and deserts in the early ages 
of Christianity, was too repugnant to human nature to be 
; : , 


durable, and proauced, in the natural order of events, a 


correspondent reaction. The excesses of sincere but 


| mistaken devotion were then succeeded by a period of 


I 
laxation of 


unbounded license, and shameless r morals ; 


and the subsequent corruption of the drama was the ne- 
Had the pious and uncorrupted part of the 


tli 


| 
cessary resuit. 
nation, instead of resigning the control of the stage to a 


party as devoid of religion as of common dece nev, con- 


tinued to partake of its amusements, their presence might 


have rescued the dramatic muse from such deg 





titution, and checked, in some degree, the spread of that 


selfish profligacy, which infused its poison into the plea- 


} il 
i 


sures as well as the business of life. Even the worst men 


vil, 


pay an involuntary homage to moral worth, and in spite 
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of all their blustering, are overawed by the frown of offend 
ed virtue 


Io mingle with the motley audience of a theatre, it may 





be said, would sully the purity of the Christian character ; 


but that argument, if pursued to its consequences, would 
banish the religious man from all promiscuous assemblages 


not convened for purposes of devotion. Is he notas likely 


to encounter in those public meetings, not yet forbidden by 
the most austere, to which he resorts, without scruple, at 
the call of interest or inclination, scenes and characters 
uncongenial with his feelings, as in the purlieus of a play- 


house? Are not court-greens, muster-grounds and elections, 


places where vicious men are always found? 


where prac- 
tices are often indulged in which excite the abhorrence of 


a good man? 


And yet who is deterred from attending such 
assemblages in compliance with the demands of either 
business or pleasure? What form of depravity, I would 


ask, infests the theatre, which does not rear its brazen front | 
in the streets of a populous city? Do not the dissolute and | 
profane intrude into the haunts of traffic, as well as of 


amusement? Are we not jostled by the votaries of dissipa- 


j 
j 


tion in the crowded street, and disturbed in the public 


hotels by their bacchanalian revelries? Must pious men, | 


therefore, shun all places of public resort, and fly to solli- | 


tude as their only refuge against contamination? We are | 


told by the highest authority, that they ‘‘are the salt of the 
world,” and consequently, they should mingle freely with 
the world, to purify and reform it. The frivolous gaieties 
or the grosser excesses of fashionable life would never 
seduce from the path of rectitude those whose hearts are 
fortified by religious principle, whose affections are fixed 
on higher objects ; and such men could pass through these 
allurements with as much security as the people of Israel 
through the Red Sea. 


But it has been alleged, that theatrical exhibitions are, 


in their nature, unfriendly to feelings of devotion, and en- | 
gender that levity and dissipation of mind, which it is the | 


chief design of religion to correct. May not the same 


thing be affirmed of any other amusement? Have not all | 


pleasurable indulgences, if not judiciously restrained, the 
same baneful effect on the mind? Even that rational cheer- 
fulness, which the most morose will not condemn, constant- 
ly threatens to betray us into the very evils so studiously 
eschewed by the opponents of the theatre. 
always be serious. ‘* The feast of reason,” uncheered 
by “the flow of soul,” will pall upon the strongest palate. 
Such is the constitution of human nature, that some re- 
creation 1s indispensable to diversify our graver occu- 
pations ; to soften the toils and smooth the asperities of 


life. Surely no one will maintain, that all amusement | 


must be relinquished; that the harmless mirth and plea- 
santry, which embellish social intercourse, must be re- 
nounced, because the abuse of such things may disqualify 
the mind for serious reflection. And yet, if the supposed 


tendency of theatrical diversions to indispose us for de- 


yout meditation is a sufficient reason for abstaining from | 


them altogether, we should be bound, acting on the clearest 


analogies, to aljure, in like manner, amusement of every | 


description. 

I am not the apologist of the corruptions of the stage; 
but were those corruptions reformed, [ am unable to per- 
ceive any inherent tendencies in the drama unfavorable to 
the cultivation of religious sentiments. 


cious to read a good play in one’s closet, what harm can 


If it be not perni- 


result from witnessing its representation on the stage ? If 


| 
} 


Men cannot 
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| 1 ask, what is there, productive of agreeable emotion, either 
in body or mind, that has not the same tendency? Are not 
the pleasures of taste, the amusements of ¢ legunt literature, 
(pleasures and amusements purely intellectual,) also lia ile 


to inordinate indulgence? Are not the toils of the student, 


the researches of philosophy, frequently prosecute d at the 


expense of health, and to the neglect of that moral culture, 
which, in the view of the religious world, should be para- 
mount to all other pursuits? And must we abstain from all 
the enjoyments of sense and intellect, with which a benefi- 
cent Providence has supplied us, because human nature, 


from its constitution, is addicted to the inte mperate use of 


allthings that minister to its gratification’? Such reason- 
ing would consign mankind to a life of privation and self- 
denial, more intolerable than the most rigid austerives of 


Catholic superstition. A stoic, or an anchorite, by striving 
to extinguish the passions, to stifle those inborn propensi- 
ties, those eager yearnings after pleasure, implanted in the 
human bosom for wis« purposes, counteracts the benefi- 


cence ot his Creator; but a Christian philosophe r teaches 
a doctrine far more practicable, and more consonant with 
our relations to the Supreme Being. He tells us, that we 
are placed here to enjoy, as well as to suffer ; that guilt 
and misery are the fruits, not of the regulated indulgence, 
but of the excess of ou passions; and that, by the mode- 
rate use of our multiplied blessings, we best show our gra- 
titude tothe great Giver, and the ascendancy of virtuous 
principle over brutal appetite. Religion exacts no sacri- 
| fice of those pleasures which become sinful only from their 
| abuse, but has wisely hedged in our path with duties, that 
| warn us when their gratification ceases to be blameless. 
| But, in truth, is not this objection to the theatre as appli- 


{cable to the business as to the enjoyments of life? Are 


’ Do 


not the passions, awakened by objects so eagerly coveted 


| not the allurements which incite us to the pursuit of gain, 
| of power and distinction, apt to terminate in excess 
| 


by all classes of men, too often acquire an undue predomi- 


nance over our hearts? Are they to be condemned, there- 


fore, as unlawful, and shunned as fraught with the destruc- 


tion of our eternal hopes? 


If so, what remains within the 
sphere of human action, to which a pious man may safely 


? 


direct his attention? In this enlightened age, no one, | am 


sure, however strict in his notions of religious duty, would 


be dispose d to push his principles of self-restraint to such 


a preposterous extreme. All agree, that the rewards of in- 


dustry and talent are legitimate subjects of competition, 
and the devotee becomes a candidate for these tempting 


acquisitions without incurring reproach, or imagining that 
| the engrossing nature of the pursuit might shake the sta- 
bility of his religious principles. But is there not danger, 


that, when the ordinary channels of enjoyment are closed, 


| the affections, confined within a narrower compass, will be 


forced with preternatural violence through those that are 


|left open? that avarice and ambition will usurp the domi- 


| nion of those hearts, which are denied the solace of grati- 
fications less sordid and unsocial’? Among the thousand 
|examples of a deep insight into human motives evinced by 
the writings of Shakspeare, there are few more striking 
than the scene, where he makes Cesar point to the sour 
|austere gravity of Cassius, as an evidence of the dange- 


rous, designing character of the future conspirator ; for it 


| is in such natures that the gloomy, selfish passions of ava- 
rice and ambition most readily take root. 
The idea that religion demands a total estrangement of 


its votaries from the world and its amusements, wholly 


the affecting scenes and noble sentiments, which adorn our | precludes those benignant influences, which the pious man 


best plays, tend, even on a calm perusal, to purify and exalt 


he ‘al sense uld t these good pressions | 
the moral sense, woula not these good impressions lt 


would otherwise exert on public manners and opinions. It 
cannot be doubted that religion has contributed largely to 


1 


deepened, when the witchery of the actor gives them voice | implant higher notions of duty and a purer standard of 


and emphasis? 
rived from such spectacles is prone to be carried to excess 


4 i 


Should it be said, that the pleasure de-| moral sentiment throughout the civilized world, even among 


» those who refuse to acknowledge its divine obligation. To 
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the same cause may be principally ascribed the correction 


gsrossness and indecency, with which conversation 


of that 
and literature were formerly sullied. If religious men had 
refused to mingle in the social circle with those who did 
not subscribe to their articles of faith, or if they had taken 
no interest in the progress of letters, would a reformation, 
so beneficial in its consequences, have ever been effected ” 
If the same interdict were proclaimed against association 
with unbelievers and against elegant literature, which has 
been so sternly enforced against the theatre, how speedily 
would we relapse into barbarism, and how soon would the 
evil passions of men, unchecked by the dread of public 
censure, wear off that gloss of refinement, which, if it be 
not virtue, banishes at least the provocatives to vice. The 
reasoning which assumes that a participation in what are 
called innocent amusements would impair or destroy the 
feeling of devotion, applies, though perhaps in a less de- 


gree, to a familiar commerce with the unconverted part of 


mankind. The worldliness and frivolity, not to say im- | 


piety, which frequently disfigure the conversation of such 
persons, are ofttimes as incompatible with serious reflec- 
tion, as apt to awaken rebellious thoughts and impulses, 
as those fashionable recreations which fill the minds of so 


many worthy people with pious horror. And are these 


purists prepared to carry out their principles of exclusion, 
by imposing a perpetual quarantine on unbelievers? by in- 
sisting on atotal separation of professors from those who 
are still without the pale of the church? Such a rigid non- 
intercourse, such a Chinese wall of intolerance, would as- 
suredly repel the intrusion of the thoughtless votaries of 
pleasure, and counteract every effort to reclaim them from 
errors of practice, scarcely less pernicious than errors of 
opinion. It is inthe intercourse of society, the interchange 
of courtesy and kindness, the offices of friendship and be- 
nevolence, that piety assumes its most winning and amia- 
ble aspect. It is there that youth, attracted by its mild 
and steady cheerfulness, ceases to be giddy and volatile, 
and, unscared by the asperity of reproof, imbibes unwit- 
tingly the lessons of true wisdom. Surely every one, 
however averse to the defilements of the world, must con- 
fess, that the slight evil, arising from promiscuous society, 
is more than compensated by these advantages. If such 
be the moral benefits accruing from the example of reli- 
gious men in the intercourse of private life, can any reason 
be assigned, why their participation in the diversions of 
the stage would not eventually redeem those diversions 
from the opprobrium of fostering the vicious propensities of 
mankind? The efficacy of their power over public opinion 
was displayed in the cleansing of that moral leprosy, which 
infected the whole mass of society in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and, surely, the defects of the theatre are not so 
inveterate, but that, in this more refined and enlightened 
age, they would yield to the same sanatory influence. 

An objection to dramatic amusements, which has ope- 
rated with as much force as any on the religious world, is 
the loose and dissipated habits, by which actors are too 
frequently distinguished. It is said, that to encourage 
theatres is, in truth, to patronize an idle, worthless and 


abandoned class of people; and the question is asked em- 


phatically, whether it comports with the principles of reli- | 


gion, to lavish upon a set of drones and vagabonds, who 
are nuisances in society, those resources, which, in jus- 
tice, should be appropriated to more meritorious objects? 
It must be acknowledged, that the character of the Thes- 
pian tribe is not, in general, formed upon the most exalted 
model of moral purity; but their laxity of principle and 
conduct may, [ am persuaded, be traced to the same causes, 
which have occasioned the deterioration of the drama. 
Were audiences more select; did they exercise a more 
fastidious and discriminating taste; not only would plays 
be more pure, and their representation more decorous, buat 


[ Marcu, 


the improvement would reach even the personal charac- 
ter of the performers. Whatever lends diznity to the his- 
trionic profession, must assuredly tend to elevate the cha- 


racter of those who embrace it; and when theatrical exhi- 


bitions are recognized among the legitimate vehicles of 
- 
} 


moral instruction, the actor, no longer a degraded minister 






to the diversion of the vulgar, the frivolous and the disso- 
lute, might justly aspire to a place among those, who iabor 
. 


to promote the best interests of mankind. The calling of 
an actor would then be deemed useful and respectable, and 
men of real worth might engage in it without the fear of 
disgrace. The vacancies in our dramatic corps would be 
recruited, not from the dregs of society, from outcasts dri- 
ven to the stage as a last resource against penury, but 
from men of talents and education, who would not disdain 
a pursuit, which, while it afforded the means of honorable 
support, might become a powerful instrument for the moral 
| reformation of society. 

Admitting, however, that actors, from the very nature of 
|their occupation, have an irreclaimable proclivity to vice, 
| which is the most unfavorable view of the case, it does not 
| follow, that the character of the performers furnishes a 
sufficient reason for rejecting dramatic entertainments. 
Let the solidity of this objection be tested by its applica- 
tion to analogous cases. Are not those concerned in the 
exhibition of other public shows and spectacles, exposed, 
by parity of reason, to the same moral contamination’ And 
yet, who scruples to attend the concert of an itinerant mu- 
sician, or a menagerie of wild beasts, not to mention a 
variety of other diversions? In such cases, does any man 
inquire what is the moral conduct of those who pocket 
his money? But if, indeed, there be any propriety in avoid- 
ing the theatre, because players are not distinguished for 
sobriety of deportment, it is palpable that the principle 


must reach much farther. Pursning this idea through all 
its bearings on the relations of life, it would require that 
we should countenance no profession, having a tendency, 
real or supposed, to weaken our moral and religious princi- 
ples; that we shouid purchase nothing of any man, without 
inquiry into his character, and the character of those by 
whom the article was fubricated ; that, like douce Davie 


Deans, we should employ neither physician nor lawyer, 


without previously ascertaining the orthodoxy of his faith, 


jand the rectitude of his practice. For if it be wrong to 
patronize players because they are a wicked and perverse 
veneration, on the same ground it must be equally repre- 
hensible to swell, by our encouragement, the gains of a 
merchant or manufacturer, whose conduct is open to ex- 
ception. Some very worthy people are fully persuaded 
that the practice of law is calculated to unsettle the reli- 
gious belief, and pervert the moral perceptions of its pro- 
fessors. Must lawyers, therefore, be put under the han, 
? 


and driven, like lepers, from the bosom of society? Again; 
it is confidently believed by many, that the business of re- 
tailing merchandize has a demoralizing effect upon the cha- 
racters of men, because it presents such frequent tempta- 
tions to petty fraud and deception. Must a similar inter- 
dict, therefore, be proclaimed against merchants? Or is 
any man so circumspect or scrupulous as to reject this 
useful and profitable calling, lest his moral principles should 
be corrupted? On the contrary, it is the occupation, above 
all others, which, in this country of trade and commerce, 
is embraced with equal eagerness, by saint and sinner, as 
the certain avenue to wealth and consequence. But it 
were endless to enumerate the absurdities, necessarily in- 
volved in the practical application of such aprinciple. No 
man could or would act upon it in the ordinary intercourse 


or business of life, because it would disturb the current of 


human affairs with an eternal and unnatural warfare, and 
But the 
advocates of this principle may allege, that an obvious 


eventually dissolve the very elements of society. 
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distinction exists between pursuits essential to our com- 
fort and subsistence, and those that conduce merely to our 
amusement. If there be an indispensable necessity to pat- 
ronize the undeserving, there would be sume force in such 
an idea; but are there not many cases, in which no such 
necessity can be pretended? Among a multitude of instan- 
ces, take the example of a worthless mechanic: what com- 
pels us to employ him in preference to one of | 
? 


ess skill, but 
of more blameless deportment ? And yet, in that case, no 
one hesitates, when it suits his interest or convenience, to 
bestow his patronage on the least meritorious. 
distinction referred to is never recognized in matters of 


business, and rarely in matters of mere amusement. Who 


ever objected to the purchase of Hume’s history, because | 


the writer was an infidel? If Walter Scott or Washixcton 


Irving were notorious skeptics, or men of profligate cha- 


racter, is there any principle of ethics or religion that for- 
bids the purchase of their writings, supposing them to be, 
in other respects, unexceptionable? No one, I am sure, 
would maintain the affirmative of such a proposition; yet 
in the case stated, our countenance and support would be 
given to men whose conduct and principles we did not ap- 
prove, not from the compulsion of an overruling necessity, 
but simply as a matter of personal gratification. 

But it is insisted that the money bestowed on the di- 
versions of the theatre might be more usefully, and there- 
fore more commendably employed ; so, indeed, might every 


expenditure devoted to the purchase of innocent pleasure. 


And will it be argued, that every application of money, not 
of absolute necessity or utility, is criminal? If we dedi- 


cate a portion of our resources to the promotion of litera- | 


ture and the fine arts, not to speak of various other indul- 
gences not forbidden by the most rigid, are we to be con- 


demned as selfish and extravagant, because they might | 


have been applied to more important purposes? As well 
might it be said, that we should clothe ourselves in the 
yarel, and subsist on the rudest fare, because 


coarsest ap 


I 
the money lavished on costly garments and comfortable 
living might have been better expended in the relief of the 
poor or the advancement of some religious undertaking. 
Were such a self-denying principle adopted in practice, all 
the elegancies and superfluities of life must be abandoned, 
and we should exhibit the singular spectacle of surrender- 
ing, at this advanced stage of society, all the benefits of 
civilization. Let me not be misunderstood. I do not jus- 
tify that exclusive selfishness, which absorbs every thing 
in the vortex of its own gratification, nor leaves a peculium 
ii] But 


to bestow on the great enterprizes of philanthropy. 


the guilt, in all such cases, consists in the inordinate in- 
dulgence, and it is a maxim undeniably true, that pleasure 


should always yield to the demands of duty. But subject 


to this limitation, and the obligations of temperance, it is 


clear to my understanding. that providence designed us to | 


partake of every enjoyment not absolutely criminal in its 
nature. So far as this discussion is concerned, the true 
question seems to be, whether any principle of morality or 
religion forbids dramatic representations in the abstract as 
sinful and demoralizing; for if there be no such principle, 
jt is just as venial to appropriate, within reasonable limits, 
our means to that recreation, when properly regulated, as 


to any other gratification admitted to be innocent. 


r 


‘he uncompromising hostility of the religious world to 
the theatre would have some definite object, if its total 
suppression were an achievement within the range of pro- 
bability ; but such an enterprize is rendered utterly hope- 
less, when we consider the innate love of mankind for 


public spectacles, and the multitudes remaining uncon- | 


nected with the Christian churches. Indeed, were it prac- 
ticable, I question whether success would fulfil the wishes 
of its most zealous promoters ; whether, in truth, the evil, 


designed to be eradicated, would not be reproduced in a 
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If the 
annals of history be consulted, it will be found that some 


form more deleterious than its original prototype. 


species of public exhibition has been popular and prevalent 
among all nations, ancient and modern, barbarous and re- 


fined. ‘The propensity for such ainusements must, there- 


fore, be deeply seated in human nature ; and the question 


is, whether this natural craving for shows and spectacles 


will not be gratified in some shape in despite of all opposi- 


tion. If the drama be prohibited, is there not danger that 


some diversion, more pernicious in its tendency, will usurp 
? 


its place? Such an apprehension, authorized as it is by the 


original propensities of mankind, derives additional strength 


| <a 
With what 


from our actual experience. insatiable eager- 


ness of curiosity do the people of this country throng to the 
circus, the menagerie, and every sort of public spectacles ? 


In these favorite pastimes, there is nothing to refine the 


taste, to inform the understanding, to move the affections, 


to improve the heart. Ali the evils imputed to the theatre, 
| appear there in an agravated form, with none of its redeem- 
|ing advantages ; and when they shall have thoroughly de- 
| based the public mind, the transition will be easy to the 


| r ‘ 
| more cruel sports of our ancestors. Shall we be much be- 


;nefited by the substitution of such vulgar shows as these 


1] 
} 
Me 


| 
|must take man as | 


| 
| 
| 


|our reach to cultivate and refine it. 


| for the more intellectual diversions of the play-house? We 


ie is; and, since we cannot change his 


nature, it is the part of wisdom to use all the means within 


In a political, no less than a moral point of view, the 
‘character and tendency of public spectacles is of the ut- 
most importance tothe community. It was shrewdly re- 
marked by Fletcher of Saltoun, that, had he the composi- 
ition of its popular songs and ballads, he would have no 
| difficulty in moulding to his wishes the feelings and opi- 
|nions of any nation ; but potent as these are in forming the 
| popular character, they are scarcely more influential than 
And, indeed, the latter 
countries, of such vital conse- 


|public shows and amusements. 
| have been deemed, in some 

| quence to the well-being of the community, that they have 
An in- 


terference with such matters by the government, other than 


heen made the subject of legislative regulation. 


|to maintain good order, and to punish flagrant outrages on 
| decency and morals, would be repugnant to the genius of 
| our institutions ; and, therefore, no remedy remains to us 
'for the multiplied abuses to which such exhibitions are 
| liable, but the corrective of an enlightened public opinion. 
| Theatres, then, will continue to exist; but whether for good 
| or evil depends upon the character of those by whom their 
| action will be controlled. If left to the exclusive govern- 
ment of bad men, and an undiscerning populace, they will 
| surely degenerate into the nurseries of vice, the organized 
'seminaries of licentiousness, infidelity, sedition and vio- 
| lence. f 
society, to the permanence of our political institutions, to 


Is it not of the utmost consequence to the peace o 
| the interests of morality and religion, that these pestilential 
| consequences should be averted? I call upon all good men, 
jae more especially, | invoke the religious community, to 
| interpose a barrier to the advent of these wide-spreading 
jevils. If they will take a prominent part in that applause 
head censure, which determine the course and manner of 
! dramatic exhibitions, the stage will become, what it was 
| intended to he in its original institution—the fast friend 
land faithful ally of virtue. There was atime when men, 
| distinguished for the strictness of their morals, and their 
zeal in the cause of religion, esteemed it no crime to wit- 
ness theatrical entertainments; when Addison, Johnson, 
Moore, and a host of literary worthies sustained the cause 
The 
| authority of great names, 1 acknowledge should not over- 


of the drama both by their countenance and writings. 


rule the convictions of reason; but surely a diversion, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| sanctioned by such persons as these, cannot be altogether 
‘unworthy the care of the wise and good. 
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But the reformation of the theatre involves other con- 


siderations of great and vital importance. It is, in fi 


the only school where a numerous class of people can im- | 


i 
bibe refined sentiments, or correct ideas of literary compo- 
sition. The bulk of those who fre juent the play-houss at 
the present day, are composed of unlettered, unpolished 
men, and the drama has, consequently, assumed a tone and 
character adapted to their coarse and vulgar perce} 
Hence, it is, as has been already remarked, that broad farce 


LIONS 


and low comedy have predominated on the modern stage 


| su 


the most striking efforts of the histrionice art; and this de- 


that grimace and buffoonery command louder applause than 


| 


graded condition of the drama, reacting on the audience, | 


has tended still farther to vitiate the public taste. Did men 
of cultivated minds and a nice sense of propriety consti- 
tute the larger portion of such assemblies, this miserable 


trash would be no longer tolerated, and the representation | 


of the standard works of genius would soon beget, among 
the more ignorant spectators, greater delicacy of sentiment, 
and juster notions of literary merit. In ancient times, the 
populace of Athens were remarkable for their acuteness and 


discrimination, because both in their public spectacles and | 


assemblies, their taste was chastened and purified by the 


finest specimens of poetry and eloquence, that the world | 


has ever witnessed. It was not that the Athenians were 


more enlightened than their Grecian contemporaries, or that | 


they derived their preéminence in literature and the fine 
arts from any peculiarity of physical organization. So far 
as the diffusion of knowledge is concerned, they were far 
inferior to the people of Europe and America. Theiracute 
perception of the beauties of style and proprieties of con- 
duct was not an innate endowment, nor yet an indication 
of uncommon intellectual development, but sprung from 
the constant cultivation of their taste by the efforts of those 


great orators and philosophers whose genius shed such 


splendor on the history of that republic. What a contrast | 


to the Athenian people is presented by the rude and fero- 
cious rabble of Rome, who took far less interest in the 
debates of the forum wand the senate, than in the cruel and 
brutalizing exhibitions of the amphitheatre. It is evident 
then, that public diversions are a most important element 
in the formation of national taste and character; and this 
importance is still further enhanced by the intimate con- 
nexion subsisting between mental and moral cultivation. 
Among these diversions, the theatre is almost the only oue 
which furnishes entertainment to all classes, and which 
from its nature can be made subservient to the literary 
improvement of the uneducated part of society. I con- 
clude therefore, that morals, politics and literature areé 
alike interested in the restoration of the drama to its pri 


mitive purity, and that while the pious and enlightened | 


remain either hostile or indifferent to this great enter- 
prise, it can never be successfully prosecuted. 


D. 





INTERPRETERS OF PROVIDENCE. 


D’Israeli is justly severe upon those Historians who af- 
fect the same familiarity with the designs of Providence, as 
with the events which they compile from human authori- 
ties. Every party discovers in the events which were at 
first adverse to their own cause, but finally terminate in 


j 


their favor, that Providence had used a peculiar and partic- | 


——————— ae 


ular interference ; and this source of human error and in- 
tolerant prejudice, he illustrates by a variety of striking and | 


forcible examples, 
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THE SHADOW’S COMPLAINT. 
BY PAUL GRANALD. 
*T was in a deep, but sun ly lade, 
A branching oak-tree cast its shade 
Where all was bright around; 
But there, no more, its trembling 
And dances to the music of the leaves, 
When z | hyrs sweep the ground. 
[t seem’d a breathing thing, so light 
It ste pt upon the earth 
And with its web of sun and 1 ight 
A woven thread of dark and bright— 
Woke ev’ry flower to mirth ! 
And here the hare would come and creep 
Within her mossy nest, at morn, 
And waking from her watchful sleep, 
At eve she sports upon the lawn ; 
And blesses—as a grateful one— 
The shade which shields her from the sun, 
Above the mock-bird here would soar, 
And oft his varied song renew, ' 
And down so clear his image throw, 
We’d swear that it was vocal too! 


He blessings gave—as birds may bless— 
| 


The Shadow in the wilderness! 


‘* My life is all lonely,” 
The 


> shade did complain, 


** Joys come, but come only 
To leave me again! 
The bird that wakes sweetly . 


His carol for me, 
Will wing away fleetly, 
Forgetting the tree 
Beneath which the Shadow 
Lies trembling and lone, 
For he goes still to glad her— 
A mate of his own! 
The hare that comes creeping 
In my bosom to lie, 
Will wake from her sleeping, 
And away she will hie ¥ 
To sport midst the flowers 
That bloom in the glade, 
All unmindful the hours 
She spent with the Shade 
Whilst I, and 1 ever, 
Must sleep in one spot, 
Forgetting, ah, never! 
Forever forgot ! 
The sun, ah how brightly, 
How beauteous it seems, 
Could I fly away, lightly 
I’d dance in its beams! 
I'd fleet through the wildwood, 
I'd rest o’er the isles; 
And sportive as childhood, 
Live only in smiles! 
Give back, oh, branch! thou envious one, 
And let the Shadow see the sun!” 
The winds were vp! and on they bore 
Athwart the earth in reckless sway, 
And in their wild career they tore 
That oak-tree’s living branch away. 
Aloft they swept it—on—and on— 
I look’d—the Shadow, too, was gone! 
’Tis ever thus! we seek our will, 
Though it, before, hath oft betray’d us ; 
We gain our prayer 





it brings us ill— 


And then we blame the God that made us! 
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THE HISTORY OF AN ADVENTURER. 


[ Most of 


reade 


our rs, doubtless, remember ‘‘ The His- 
tury of an Adventurer,” published in the Messenger som 
time since. We know that it excited great int rest, and at- 


tracted much criticism; and although we were perfectly as- 


sured that its author’s design was unexceptionable, yet even 


with the addition of the “ Sequel,” published in a succeed- 


ing number, the moral tendency of the story was questioned 
by many 


ingenuous minds. 


£ Am meg those who adopted 
this opinion was a distinguished correspondent, in a sister 


state, of high intellectual character and moral endowments. 


the expression of whose sentiments we took the liberty of 


| ° , 
soliciting. His letter, which will be found below, we trans- 
author of _ The 4 dvs nture r,”” 
from him the candid and eloquent vindication, which we 


also subjoin. Without 


mitted to the and drew 


gifted 
] 


consulting these gentlemen, we 


take the liberty of spreading both their communications 


(suppressing their names,) before our readers; 
} 


and, in doing 


so, we hope they will excuse us, on account of the gratifi- 
cation which we are sure will be experienced in their 


perusal. ]— Ed. Mess. 


—_————,, June 8th, 1840. 

Mr. T. W. 

Uy Dear Sir: 

] received your lette r of 
ceived 


WHITE. 
—On my return from a visit to New-York, 
27th ult. 


containing remarks upon “ The 


4} ] 
the and have also re- 


two newspapers 


History of an Adventurer,” published in the Messenger. 
If you had not asked me to do so, I do not think I would 
have read the tale, although well inclined to value all that 
appears in your interesting work. ‘There is so much reality 
to be 


struction 


sec 


1, heard and read about, that I rarely seek for in- 


or amusement from fictions. Indeed, 1 do not 
consider fiction 
struction as mankind need. If it is salutary, as it surely is, 
to warn youth against vicious practices, the world unfortu- 
nately exhibits living examples, to which one may point 


with a confidence that attention will dwell upon them. 


Not so with characters wholly suppositious—on these the | 


mind of 


vantage. ‘To fictitious beings vices are attributed, which 
youth might otherwise never have heard of ; and frequently 
of 


a glare celebrity is Cast around an imaginary 


+e : 
which never could be witnessed in actual life. Predis- 
posed, therefore, against fictitious tales, such as that of 


“The Adventurer,” and unaccustomed to read them, I am 
not at 


ail competent to pass a judgment upon the one in 
J I 


question. Be siaes, aS you have give n your own sanction 
by circulating it, there may be some indelieacy, as there 
surely is some hesitation, on my part, in expressing an 


You 


opinion, which may be at variance with your own. 


will excuse me then for notattempting any fermal criticism. | 


Rely 


few words. 


ng upon your tolerant spirit, 1 propose to say only a 


If you desire to know my o 


titis 


dency of the tale, ] answer, that my impression is, tha 


more likely to be injurious than beneficial. In his vices 


- = . - , . 
even Newman receives in several inst: 


, 1 
ances such a coior- 


ing as a hero alone merits; but were I to analyze, I should 


make the commentary as long as the tale. I leave 
points, style, other characters, &c., aside, and look at 


the likeness of the Adventurer alone. 


tion? My own conceptions of the benevolence . wisdom and 


i 


the Creator of the Univers¢ 


power of are such, that I can- 
not believe that such a person as “The Adventurer” ever 
existed. He is repres¢ nted to have been born or made 
prone to become a viler wretch than even th fancy of a 
fiend could conceive: he is thrust into existence as if it 


9 . " 1% } 17 _ j 
were intended that he should he a villain, and that all ten- 
a 
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S é | 
he proper medium for conveying such in- | 


youth seldom rests with profit; often with disad- | 


person 


pinion of the ten-| 


1} 

{ 
minor | 
i bliss hereafter. 


What is the descrip- | 


j c 
{ 
j di 


| crates, 
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| derness and education should be lost upon him. Now, my 
good sir, I fear that such re presentations as these art cal- 
culated to create a doubt, in tender minds, of the benevo- 
lence, wisdom and power of the Deity All that exists 
must be according to his will The true design of iny sup- 
posed imperfection must be beyond our conception The 
Deity, being perfect, may create good out of irent imper- 
fection; but he must be incapable of willing the existence 
of amonster inthe human shape. Mankind were meant to 
be, and I belie ve are disposed to be, virtuous It is true that 
they have passions demanding control, but the power to 
control or discriminate between right and wro s inhe- 


rent in every breast, and is exercised from our childhood. 


All the means needful to disseminate virtue are bountifully 
placed in the hands of society, and if they do not efficiently 
employ them they shar 


Men d 


the culpability of those who err. 


» not, as Newman is represented to have done, com- 


mit crimes from inborn inclination—but against the nat iral 
inclination. The culpability of Newman dwindles away 
if he barely followed his natural bent or destiny, and ashare 


The 


| appears as if intended from his birth to become a villain. 


}of odium is thus east upon the Creator. Adventurer 
' 


This seems to me (if | rightly understand the tale) to be a 
| serious objection to it. The hero is a caricature surely, 


and not the original. There have been men who committed 


}each such a crime or perhaps crimes as Newman is ac- 
'cused of, but I cannot conceive that there ever existed a 
being who from his cradle was vicious, and as he gradually 
| grew in years increased in the desire coolly and delibe- 
Again: until the close of 
| his long life, Newman appears to have had peacefulness of 


rately to be of choice a villain. 


Now I consider this un 
it d 
to teach youth that they may proceed te the end of an infa- 


mind, or at least no remorse. natu- 


ral and impossible. But suppose it possible, is iscreet 


mous existence without repugnance or a sense of shame? 
TI 
tranquillity of soul are utterly incompatible and non-exist- 
Again: 


may sometimes pursue a prosperous Career, civilly or pollti- 


1e aim of every one should be to prove that vice and 
ing, as they surely are. If it were true that villains 


cally, is it prudent to make this known? Beauty, wealth, 


public favor, political distinction, were all acquired by “the 
Adventurer ;” and, after all, he had some chances to escape 
all retribution. Is it wise to tell youth that they may ac- 
quire beauty, wealth, and honors, although they may be 
| murderers and seducers, and may in the end have a chance 
| 


Again 


I mean, are 


of escape, all other obstacles having been overcome ? 
| are the female sex truly depicted in the tale? 
Are not the 
Are 


possible never be thought of, dis- 


not the female characters in false positions ’ 


indulgences of the passions too weakly condemned? 


not matters, which should if 
cussed in too familiar a way? For my own part, if I could, 
I would prevent the diffusion of all knowledge or informa- 
tion about crimes, seductions, &c. I 
der mind and memory unspotted by the names even of of- 
t! a 


would have the ten- 


fences: so that when those names should be first heard, 


{sound should be harsh and unfamiliar. Your correspon- 


] ‘ ] } 
dent, probably—nay certainly, must mean well—but | doubt 
had exercised his 


| the fitness of his materials. I wish he 


| powers in depicting the course and end of a truly virtuous 
ler d to 


pe rils and sorrows, but always finding in his own & yul the 


jman, as the Deity intended him to be—exposed in 


sweetest consolation in this life, and the reasonable hope of 
| The Greek philosophers, or some of them, 


appear to have considered wicked persons as monsters, de- 
formities, out of the orderof nature; and I have been some- 
} 


what inclined to that notion myself. Certain it is that the 


ancients held up a good life as an example, and rarely spoke 


“ My aim,” 


men, to do of choice what 


‘ 
an infamous one aS a warning. said Zeno- 


| 


» teach you, young 


hic ft 
is t 


+ 


. ’ 
the Gods and the laws command. 


I have written this off-hand, as I usually do, and am in- 
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-You will 


my want of me thod, of precision or other errors. 


clined to write it over again , however, excuse 
I write 
for your own indulgent eye, and hope you will not consider 
me censorious or too precise. 

Wishing you health, lam, dear sir, truly and respectfully 


yours, 7 


———., October 8th, 1840 

Mr. T. W. Wuire. 
My Dear Sir :—A lingering 
duration, together with the 


illness of nearly six weeks 
necessary attention to my pri- 
vate affairs and professional business, neglected during that 
long interval, have prevented me until this time from no- 
ticing the criticism of Mr. B—— upon the Adventurer, 


His animad- 


which you were so kind as to enclose to me. 
versions, though conceived I doubt not in a spirit of can- 
dor, and the result of sincere conviction, appear to me to 
I have the ut- 


most respect for the character, understanding and opinions 


be susceptible of a conclusive refutation. 


of Mr. B——-; but, at the samme time, I am constrained to 
think his views of moral instruction exceedingly narrow 
and erroneous. Before I proceed to examine the correct- 
ness of the principles advanced in his letter, | beg leave to 
protest against the supposition that | am unduly sensitive 
The most illiberal review of 


would 


to the strictures of criticism! 
the merits of the Adventurer as a literary production 
not have extracted from me a word of complaint, however 
deep might have been my mortifivation ; because I conceive 
that he who presents himself as a candidate for literary 
distinction, should not shrink from the free discussion of 
? 

put 


when I am charged with having sent forth to the world a 


his pretensions before the tribunal of public opinion. 


production tending to the contamination of the public mor- 
als, silence under such a charge might be construed into 
acquiescence. This imputation has been cast by some, 
who have not even qualified it by giving me credit for good 
intentions. I am gratified to perceive that Mr. B—— ad- 
mits that “‘ probably, nay certainly, I must mean well ;” that, 
if I have been the aythor of a moral pestilence, I was un- 
conscious of the poison 1 was communicating. To sup- 
pose that I have deliberately composed and promulgated a 
fiction, fraught with the most corrupt principles, and with a 
premeditated design to sap the morals of my readers, implies 
a most serious reflection on my character; and to affirm 
that I have written such a work, unconscious of its tenden- | 
cy, and with innocent, nay laudable intentions, conveys a | 
In other 
words, I am placed in the singular dilernma of being con- 


not less serious imputation on my understanding. 
sidered either a knave ora fool. I confess I have no ambi- 
tion to fill either of those characters. Conscious that no 
ie public morals than I have al- 


ways been, nor more disposed to cond 


one can be more chary of tl 


emn and resist every 
thing calculated to sully their purity, 1 have felt with the | 
deeper sensibility the objections urged to the moral tenden- 
cy of the Adventurer, knowing that I had written it with the 
express design of making vice odious and detestable, and 
believing that this purpose had been exhibited in the tale in 
characters intelligible to the dullest and most prejudiced 


reader. When I saw, too, that those features in my tale 
which incurred the strongest censure, were sanctioned by 
the example of the most distinguished classics and the pu- 


he 


rest moral writers in the English language, I was the less 
disposed to submit to such mistaken, and, in my judgment, 
unjust criticism. I have said thus much by way of apology 
for troubling you with a reply to Mr. B——’s strictures, 
which, however erroneous in my opinion, are written in 
the style and with the feelings of a gentleman, and are 
therefore entitled to a respectful answer. 


+} opts ? 
much reality to be seen, heard, and read about, that he rarely 
seeks for amusement or instruction from fiction.’ This 





sets out with the proposition, that ‘‘ there is so 


in- 


spiration, th 


for conveying such instruction as mankind need ;” 


that, in real life, bad men are never successful 
i , ’ 





an Adventurer. [ Marcy, 


} } ‘ i ~ 
+ « fietinr: 


voives a sweeping condemnation of ail ni mas a vehicie 
of moral troct 1 ‘ re f t I 
Ol moral instruction, oreven aS a source of amus } 

} + 
have not space or inclination, at this time, to enter lully 1n- 


to the question, how far fiction can be made subservient to 


the cause of truth and to the moral improvement of man- 
i sy° ri 

kind. It is sufficient for my purpose at present to refer to 
the fact, that some of the wisest men and greatest philoso- 


1 ¥ 1 
phers in all ages, have resorted to it as a means of instil- 
ling those moral precepts which had been the fruit of then 
experience and reflection, and that this method of instruc- 


tion has been sanctioned even by the Oracles of Inspiration. 


lustrated 


our Saviour 1! 


1e Religi 


fiction nm 


naa 
rhose beautiful parables, by which 


and enforced the principles of our Divi Mm, are stri- 


king evidences how potent an auxiliary yay become 


The Gre 
practice Mr. B—— has referred 


in the propagation of truth. shilosophe 


lain the 


lan | 
whose , did not dis 


aid of this powerful engine in impressing their peculiar 


doctrines on the minds of their disciples, nor cid the 


vine Plato deem it beneath the dignity of 


sition. In our own language, I could cite, were it neces- 


sary, many distinguished writers, who have made fict 
vehicle of the pr 


Need I name Addison, John- 


the handmaid of truth, the ie yfoundes 


sons of moral instruction 


son, Goldsmith, Seott, Edgeworth, and a host of others, 
the lights and ornaments of our literature? Mr. B——’s 
doctrine would proscribe nearly the whole of our elegant 
literature, whethe r prose or poetry. Inver n is the pecu 
liar province of poetry, and the sublimest efforts of th 
muse, in ancient and modern times, derive their principal 
interest from being moral fictions. Such were the Iliad 
and Odyssey among the Greeks, and the A®neid among 
the Romans. Such is the Paradise Lost in our own lan- 


In- 


- 
ae- 


guage, a fiction built on a single passage in the Book of 
e object of which was the noblest of all 


signs, that “of vindicating the wavs of God to man. 


Mr. B 





affirms, that ‘“‘ fiction is not the proper medium 


that “ to war 


n 
Fal 


youth avaimnst vicious pra tices, ‘orid. unfortunate ly exhibits 


the uv 


living examples” sufficient for the purpose ; while, on the 


tiftious he ues vices are attributed, 


other hand, ‘“‘to fic 
youth might otherwise have never heard of, and frequently a glare 
of celebrity is cast around an imagi ary person, Whi h 


could be witnessed in actual life.” Does he mean to asse 


rt, 


7 . 
hat vice 


celebrity and distinction, which are the 


never attains that 
rightful meed of virtue? Does not all history furnish exam- 
ples to demonstrate the fallacy of such an i lf 

} 


yaad men enjoying every 


we cast 


} > 
ica 


our eyes around us, do we not see | 


worldly advantage, and frequently occupying the highest 
places of dignity and trust ? And has not the advocate of 


natural religion always derived from this very unequal dis- 
the rest 


apart from Revelation, in favor of a future state of rewards 


tribution of giits of fortune the stron argument, 


and punishments? If torepresent a profligate man in a work 


of fiction as fortunate and distinguished, be dangerous to 


the moral principles of the young, surely the danger must 


be equally imminent from witnessing similar events in real 
life, or from reading them in the pages of history. Must 


history therefore, be sealed up from the eyes of youth. Must 
the rising generation be immured in monastic seclusion, and 
kept in ignorance of the transactions of the world? On 


such a scheme of education, could men ever be trained up 


r 
to conduct the active business of life’? And after all this 
precaution, the subjects of your experiment may not es- 
cape the moral contagion. It is “ the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, the destruction that wasteth at n 0n-day.”” It pene- 
trates into the most retired situations as well as into the 
public haunts of men. Even the gardenof Eden could not 
be shielded from the machinations of the serpent. Again: 


how on this system of withholding from the young all know- 


] , } ‘ ‘ } 
ledge of evil, supposing it practicable 


, can they “‘ be warned 





against vi jus practices by livi if 1 umples ?” And would there 
not be danger, on Mr. B——’s own principles, that the 


very act of pointing to such examples might communicate 
the moral taint it was intended to guard against ? 

“‘ Vices may,” perhaps, as Mr. B. alleges, “‘ be attributed 
to imaginary persons which youth might otherwise never have 
heard of ;” but such fictions must be destitute of the chief} 
merit of such writings—that of being accurate pictures of 
the living world. I must confess however, that I cannot 
well conceive of any vices that fiction could ascribe to 
‘ 
in real life. 


In a subsequent part of his letter to you, Mr. B 





pro- 
fesses his belief, that the existence of a character wholly 
depraved is utterly inconsistent with the benevolent attri- 
butes of the Deity. Without inquiring at this time into the 
truth or falsehood of this belief, L infer from it that Mr. B—— 
regards the bad characters, described in history, or ex- 
hibited in real life, as compounded of a mixture of vice and 
virtue, and that he conceives the contemplation of such 
characters, or an association with them, less pernicious to 
the morals of youth, than a contact with men, whose evil 
propensities and practices are unredeemed by a solitary 
virtue. My observation on human nature has brought me 
to an entirely opposite conclusion. A character of unmixed 
depravity would naturally be abhorrent to the unsophistica- 
ted feelings of the young; but it is precisely those mixed 
characters, where gross vices are thrown into the shade by 
brilliant qualities, by which youth, always ardent and en- 
thusiastic, is most prone to be dazzled and captivated. 
Having premised these observations in reply to Mr. 


B 


ceed briefly to notice his remarks on my unfortunate tale. 





If, as Mr. B—— alleges, ‘* Newman, even in his vices, re- 
ceives, in several instances, such a coloring as a hero alone 
merits,” jt was certainly contrary to my intention. I[ de- 


signed to portray in Newman a man, selfish, cold, caleu- 


lating, and destitute of any pretension to virtue, unless per- 
sonal courage can be calleda virtue. Whether I have suc- 
ceeded in that design, or have been true to nature, I leave 


to the critics to determine. Such a character, | supposed, 


would be revolting to every well regulated mind, and more 


especially to the uncorrupted feelings of the young. Even 


in the apparently specious reasonings, by which the Adven- | 


turer attempts to gloss over his vices and crimes, I endea- 


vored so to contrive it, that they should lead to such mon- 


strous and startling conclusions as to prevent their imposing | 


on the shallowest understanding. In short, it was my pur- 


pose to show the baneful influence of selfishness on the 


human character, and how completely it will eradicate every | 


fibre of virtue from the nature of those who make it th 
guide of their conduct. 

I was somewhat astonished to find, that Mr. B—— de- 
nies, if 1 have not misconceived him, the natural depravity 
of man in his present state. Surely he has forgotten, that 
the pen of Inspiration has pronounced the human race 
= prone to evil as the sparks to fly upwards - W ithout enter- 
ing deeply into the doctrine of original sin, every one’s 
observation will attest, that there are some natures, which 
seem to have, even from infancy, an incorrigible proclivity 
to vice. Yet, in delineating the character of Newman, it 
Was not my purpose to furnish an illustration of this re- 
mark. ‘Though his vicious propensities and principles de- 


: 
hemselves at a very early period, there is nothing 


veloped t 

in the tale inconsistent with the idea, that they might have 
been corrected by a judicious system of education. Mr 
B—— declare s, that *‘ Ais own con eplions of the benevolence, 
wisdom and power of the Cre wor of tie OF, rerse are such, 
that he cannot believe that such a person as the Adventurer ever 
existed.” How then does he account for the existence of 


such men as Nero, Caligula, Domitian, Cesar Borgia, and 
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its heroes, which might not be “ seen, heard, and read about” | 


’s general objections to all fiction, I shall now pro- | 


. = 
many others, whose crimes and enormities are attested by 


history? Would his conceptions of the Divine nature in 


duce him a@ priort to question the authenticity of the narra- 
tive? Would he maintain, that these unfortunate persons 
} ? 


have been the victims of prejudice and misrepresentation 


{ 


That they were not guilty of many of the crimes imputed 


to them? Or that, if they were, they were atoned for by 


virtues, the memory of which has been suppressed by the 
’ If so, he 


tory into a fiction, to be rejected or believed, according to 


enmity of their contemporaries must degrade his- 


the preconceived theories of the reader Mr. B will 
| not deny, that there is much moral and physical evil in the 
world, and that, consequently, the existence of such evil to 


a certain extent is perfect] 


y compatible with his concep 
tions of the Divine attributes. Has he any standard to de 
termine what degree of evil may be permitted by the Su 
preme Being? Can he say, whether it might not consist 
with the inscrutable designs of the Deity, in the government 
of the world, to bring into existence such a character as 
Newman, as a scourge to mankind? 

| Admitting Mr. B——’s proposition, that “the power to 
control our passions, to discruninate right from wrong, is inhe- 


rent in every breast, and is exercised from our childhood,” yet 
| how many examples do we see of children placed in the 
most favorable circumstances and under the care of the 
most conscientious parents, who discover vicious inclina- 
tions at a very early period, and grow up without having 
i them eradicated. Mr. B—— seems to think, that educa- 
| tion can accomplish every thing, and that society has “in 
its hands all the means needful to disseminate virtue.” If by 


education is meant the moral and mental 


training, which 
one human being can give to another, I deny that society 


| has the means of making every man virtuous. This can 
never happen, until the infant mind receives every impres- 
| sion and « very idea from those, who have the care of form- 
ing it. In other words, the teacher must have such a per- 


| fect knowledge of the operations of his pupil’s mind, that 


no impression could be made on it, no idea conceived by it 


without his knowledge, so that he might instantly apply 


the corrective to every thing evil and vicious, while it was 
‘yet, as it were, in embryo. All the improvements in the 
art of education, which have been suggested by metaphysi- 
cal inquiry, from Aristotle to Dugald Stewart, fall infinitely 
short of this standard ; and I fear it is one of those things, 
| that will forever baffle the researches of mankind 

Mr. B—— declares, that ‘‘ he cannot conceive that there 


ever existed a beinz who, from his cradle, was vicious, and as he 


gradually grew in years, increased in the desire coolly and de- 
liberately to be of choice a villain.” Perhaps such a character 
may never have existed ;_yetare there not men, who, having 


} 
i 


yielded in early life to the dominion of their evil passions, 


| have striven, in their maturer a; 





their depravity, by a system of sophistical reasonings? 


And is not this identically the case of Anthony Newman? 


} la 
Mr. B—— alleges as a ground of critical censure, that 
Newman is acaricature. J] admit it. To overcharge a vi- 
cious character, so as to make it as detestable as possible, 


} always be held allowabl rn ¢ ~it { Get 
as always een heid aillowaovie in a writer o HCLION, 


Mr. B—— is mistaken in supposing that Newman is 
repres¢ nted as having felt no remorse during his long life 
In that part ol his history which prole sses to be writt by 
himself, he is made to acknowledge compunction for some 
of his worst acts, and, in the Sequel, he is exhibited as 
suffering under the keenest pangs of contritio1 To Mr 
B——’s in juiry, whethe r, “*uf wt were true, that vu is may 


ymelimes pursue a prosperous career, is it pi dent to make it 
known?” I answer, is it possible to conceal it, when all his 
tory. and the scenes passing around us are replete with ex- 
amples to verify the fact? The temporary prosperity of 
Anthony Newman, in the opinion of Mr. B——, has an 
immoral tendency, because, “after all, he had a chance Vv 
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escaping retribution.” And so has the midnight murderer a 


chance of escaping detection ; but is his final punishment | 
less salutary and appalling in the example, because, under | 
other circumstances, the homicide might have eluded the 
grasp of justice, and died peacefully in his bed? But this 
objection 1s nugatory, inasmuch as Newman’s career of 
prosperity was ultimately arrested, and he was inade to 
suffer the severest retribution in the overthrow of all his 
schemes, the destruction of his fortune, and a death stained 
with infamy, and embittered by remorse. And these dis- 
asters are not accidental, but are shown to be the neces- 
sary result of his own vicious and dissolute conduct. Iam 
unable, | own, to imagine any catastrophe, that satisfies | 
more completely the demands of poetical justice. 


Mr. B—— inquires, “ are not the female characters in false 
positions ?” “ Are not the indulgences of the passions too weakly 
condemned ?” He alludes, I presume, to the seduction of 
Alice. 1am not sensible that any thing is said in that part 
of the history, to palliate or excuse the criminality of New- 


man; and the deep remorse of his unfortunate victim, ter- | 


minating in suicide, shows, that it was not designed to ex- | 


tenuate her lapse from virtue. The reasonings by which 
Newman endeavors to stifle the reproaches of his own con- 
science are too flimsy and fallacious, I should think, to | 
deceive any one, while the cold-blooded treachery and sel- 


fishness of his conduct are painted in such glaring colors, 


as must excite the abhorrence of any heart not wholly de- 
praved. On the other hand, the dreadful consequences of | 
the seduction to the female sufferer furnishes, I should | 
think, a sufficient warning against such indulgences of | 
the passions. In recounting this distressing affair, I strove | 
to avoid every thing calculated to inflame the passions, or 


to call a blush into the cheek of modesty. Whether I have | 


accomplished my design, is not for me to say. But it is 

A : . | 
not so much the manner in which this particular seduction 
is related, that Mr. B—— seems to condemn, as the bare 


introduction of such incidents into fictitious narrative. If! 
I understand him correctly, he would prohibit all allusion 


to such things, whether in history, fiction, or conversation, 
especially where it ‘might come to the knowledge of the 
young. Without discussing the practicability of effecting 
what Mr. B thinks so desirable, | would ask whether | 
this objection does not apply with equal force to some of | 
the most celebrated and admirable works in our language ? 





Not to multiply instances, does it not apply emphatically 
tothe Vicar of Wakefield, a romance whose moral tenden- 
cies have never been impeached? Had I space, I think | 
could easily show, that the introduction of such incidents | 


is authorised by the example of many of the most illus- 
trious moral writers in the Eng!ish language. After all, | 
does not the fate of Alice furnish another instance of the 
weakness of human nature, and illustrate the wisdom of | 
Him, who, knowing that weakness, taught us to pray not to| 
be led into temptation ? 

If it were possible to keep “the tender mind and memory 
unspotted, even by the names of offences,” as Mr. B 





pro- 
poses, it certainly would be “a consummation most de-| 
voutly to be wished ;” but such an idea seems to me wholly 
Utopian and impracticable. Every virtue has its correla- | 
tive vice. How then can virtuous principles be instilled 
into the infant mind without referring to their opposites? 
How, for example, can you make a child sensible of the 
nature and obligation of truth, without contrasting it with 
falsehood ? How expound the principles of justice, without 
displaying the hateful character and pernicious consequen- 
ces of injustice? The attempt to keep children from the | 
knowledge of evil is, indeed, vain and nugatory. They 
will learn it from your servants or their companions. Is it 
not better then, that this knowledge should be imparted by | 
their parents and elders, who will expose vice to them in | 


all its naked deformity? It is only when vice is painted in 


| to me to be only the dream of an enthusiast. 


of Education and Religion. 





[ Marcu, 


alluring colors, that it seizes on the imagination of the 

young, and sullies the native purity of their sentiments. 
Mr. B—— says, that he inclines to the opinion of the 

Greek philosophers, who considered wicked 


persons as 


monsters out of the order of nature. When | observe the 
benighted condition of the great bulk of mankind, given up 
to the most degrading superstitions, wallowing in the mire 
of sensuality, and addicted to the most atrocious vices; 


when I see, even in the civilized world, under the pure light 


of Christianity, the predominance of crime and immorality, 
I must be pardoned for saying, that such an opinion appears 
Judging, there- 
fore, from the past and present history of man, I should be 
well justified in maintaining, that wickedness is his pre- 


| vailing characteristic, his natural condition, and that virtue 


is an artificial state, produced by the extraneous influence 
If men, as Mr. B 


committed crimes against natural inclination,” 


affirms 





= it would be 
utterly impossible to account for the fact, that so large a por- 
tion of the human race are depraved and vicious. 

In support of his hypothesis, that it is unsafe and injudi- 
cious in the moral instruction of the young to deter them 
from dissolute courses, by exhibiting the hideous features 


of vice, Mr. B 





cites the authority of the ancients, who, 


| he says, * held up a good life as an example, and rare ly spoke 


of an infamous one as a warning.” We live under a better 
Dispensation, which not only inculeates the principles of 
virtue, but warns us in the most emphatic language against 
the consequences of vice. The hatefulness of vice is a 
not less persuasive incitement to good actions than the 
loveliness of virtue. Yet the impression made by these 
motives, when presented as mere abstractions, will be 
much less deep and indelible, than when they are embo- 
died in living examples. Hence our Saviour employed 
parables to enforce his doctrines, and the moralists of all 
ages have illustrated their precepts by pointing to real or 
fictitious examples of eminent virtue, or flagrant depravity. 
When fiction designs to expose vice to the abhorrence of 
mankind, by portraying its progress and results in an ima- 


ginary character, it becomes a satire; and satire, when 


| wielded in the cause of morality, has always been deemed 


a useful and legitimate weapon. The Adventurer aspires 
to the character of a satirical romance, and, though it may 
be deficient in the keenness and pungency of similar pro- 
ductions, yet its purpose and tendency had, as I supposed, 
been displayed in so broad and conspicuous a light, that 
Whether the tale 
will accomplish the design which I proposed, I am not 


they could not possibly be misconstrued. 
competent to decide ; but of this I feel sure, that its failure 
will arise, not so much from the defects of the plan, as from 
the inadequacy of its execution. 

I may, at some future time, should my leisure serve me, 
attempt to trace the career of a good man, as Mr. B—— 
has suggested, showing his fortitude under “perils and sor- 
rows,” and depicting his virtue coming forth, like pure 
gold, the brighter for every trial. But whether I shall ever 
fulfil that design is one of those possibilities, which time 
and chance can alone determine. I should wish you to 
show this letter to all those who have seen Mr. B 





8; 


| and, if you do not deem it disrespectful, I should desire it 


to be communicated to Mr. B—— himself. 1 harbor not 
the slightest sentiment of displeasure on account of the 


freedom of his remarks on my tale. ‘They were, I am per- 


| suaded, the genuine dictates of his understanding, and they 


are wholly free from that petulance and flippancy, which 
too often disgrace the effusions of criticism. Neither, | 
am sure, will he be offended with my comments on his letter. 
He is a man of too much sense and liberality to distort the 
manly expression of dissent from his opinions into the lan- 





guage of personal disrespect. Yours, most respectfully 
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TO MISS C. B. T—. 


‘“‘ Short is the roll of friends, writ in my heart, 
Which with your name begins.” 


I. 


Friend of my heart! to thee I sing 
This weak, yet earnest strain, 

And if ’twill cause one pleasing thought, 
I shall not sing in vain; 

For oh! to waken in thy breast 
One feeling, kind and true, 

Would fill my soul with gladness, such 
As it before ne’er knew. 


Il. 


To win one kind and favoring smile 
From features such as thine, 

To hear one accent breathed in love, 
How sweet,—’t would be divine! 

But wild the wish ; why yearn for that 
Which we can never gain; 

Why cherish sweet and pleasing thoughts, 
That soon shall turn to pain? 


Ill. 
Friend of my heart! oft shall 1 dwell 
Upon the pleasing hour, 
When first I met thy joyous gaze, 
And owned its magic power! 
When first my heart, that ne’er before 
Had felt a holy spell, 
Such as thou taught’st me then to feel, 
Aye—feel, alas, too well. 
Iv. 
E’en now bright Fancy loves to paint 
Thy beauties to my view— 
Around thy polished brow are strown 
Tresses of richest hue ; 
Whilst ‘neath their pure and lovely shades, 
Meek shines the melting eye, 
Like evening’s star ’neath golden clouds 
Around the western sky. 
Vv. 
Methinks [ hear upon the winds 
That mildly sweep along, 
Thy voice in mellow accents breathe 
Some sweet and heart-felt song : 
Then blends the “ soul-inspiring” spell, 
In sweetest harmony ; 
Now on the breeze the rich notes swell, 
Now with it faintly die. 
Vi. 
Friend of my heart! my song is done ; 
Yet would [ turn to thee; 
An only boon again to crave— 
That thou wilt think of me: 
Whilst I will turn me to the West,— 
As fall the shades of even; 
In sweet and holy thought to dwell 
On thee, my friend, and heaven. 


MYRTILLUS. 
Georgetown, D. C., 1841. 


|\Mr. T. W. Wuite. 

| Dear Sir:—According to my computation of 
| time, it is somewhere about a year or two, “ more 
i* less,” (as a quondam secretary of war once re- 
| ported to Congress of the number of dollars which 
la certain public work had cost,) since I did myself 


| 


the honor to indite, for the edification and amuse- 
pore of yourself and readers, a letter of extraordi- 
| nary amplitude ; and, for some time past, l have 
| been regaling my imagination with the conceit, 
that you were—not unfrequenly—thus soliloquizing: 
|‘* Il wonder what has become of our old friend Oli- 
|ver? We have not hada line from him for an age! 
To relieve you from the continuance of this anx- 
ious suspense—which I must insist upon your feel- 
ing, whether you do or not—I will e’en disclose to 
you the true cause. 

Know then, my good sir, that the temerity which 
led me in my last to nickname our newspaper edi- 
tors “ Popes of the press,” had no sooner been 
perpetrated than the rashness of the act sunk my 
heart, I know not how many degrees below zero, 
where it remained, until lo! and behold! several 
of these most puissant, absolute sovereigns took it 
into their hands to commend my excogitations, 
when I was in trembling expectation of nothing 
less than a very severe castigation for my imperti- 
nence. These most unexpected compliments so 
surprisingly tickled that besetting sin of our frail 
race—vanity, (of which, Heaven help me! I have 
my full share,) that I was absolutely afraid to put 
pen to paper, until the tickling somewhat subsided, 
lest I should bring upon myself much more deri- 
sion, than I had received praise. ‘This salutary 
dread, my dear sir, which some of your readers, 
perhaps, may wish had continued longer, has been 
the true cause of my long silence 
I break with some trepidation. 





that, even now, 
But having thus 
made you my father-confessor, pro tem., and in 
the hope of obtaining full absolution, I will proceed 
to finish that classification of our race, which, | 
commenced a long time ago, but have never since 
had time to conclude. ‘To complete so arduous 
an undertaking required a much closer examina- 
tion of the best authorities on the subject, and a 
more critical analysis of the principles which I my- 
self had assumed, meo periculo, than I have had 
leisure sooner to make. ‘That task, however, has 
at last been performed, and I now give you the re- 
sult of my labors. 


The Circulars, or Visitationists. 


Among the innumerable annoyances of this nether 








world, this class holds a most conspicuous place. 
| They will live and flourish in any climate, where 
good cheer can be found; but they affect chiefly 
the Southern States,—the very atmosphere of 
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which seems peculiarly favorable to their propaga- 
tion and nurture. Having no useful employment 
of any nature or kind whatever, and utterly dis- 
claiming all applicability to themselves of St. Paul’s 
precept—* that if any would not work, neither 
should he eat,” they spend their whole lives in 
gadding about to the houses of all who have the 


misfortune to be called by them—friends; espe- 
cially if those friends happen to be what are called 
good livers, given to hospitality, and possessed of 
that easy, milk and water disposition, which will 
submit passively to any inconvenience or trouble 
from such pests, rather than give them even a 
hint that their room is better than their company. 
On such unfortunate persons the Visitationists never 
fail frequently to inflict themselves for weeks and 
months together, until the very sight of them ex- | 
cites in the family much such a depression and 


sickening of the spirit, as would be caused by a 
fit of the ague and fever. ‘l’o cap the climax of 
their annoying powers, most of them are either 
gormandizers or epicures and hard drinkers, and 
require much more attendance from the servants 
of the house than their masters and mistresses do. 
Their conversation consists of hardly any thing 


but the tittle-tattle and mischievous gossip of the 


circles in which they move, of all which they are 
indefatigable collectors and retailers. In Religion 


they are either infidels or mere tormalists, whose | 
faith and practice agree only in one principle; and | 

i ; 
that is, always, when possible, to live at other peo- | 


ple’s expense. ‘Their advent inspires a similar} 
dread to that which men feel at the approach of a 
dangerous epidemic, whilst their departure excites | 


in every one the inclination to exclaim, “‘ God be | 
thanked for all his mercies!” | 

The next class I beg leave to present, is that of | 
the Growlers. This class, although not so nume- | 
rous as several others, contrive to make up amply | 
for want of numbers, by the constancy and incon- 


ceivable skill with which they annoy and tor-| 
ment, not only themselves, but all others who are | 
so unfortunate as to have any thing to do with | 
them. ‘That so few naturalists have ever given | 
any particular description of them is not to be won- 
dered at, when we reflect that most men have suf- 
fered from them; and that few, except the Grow- | 
lers themselves, take any pleasure in recapitulating 
their own sufferings. It is therefore remarkable, 
that almost the only two detailed accounts upon 
record, of this kill-joy breed, so far as I recollect, | 
should have been given by two of the best comic 
writers of the age in which they lived,—I mean, 
Terence, in his Self-Tormenter, and Goldsmith, in 
his admirable character of Croaker. 

These ill-contrived mortals, the Growlers, are 
cursed with such a distemperature of mental vi- 
sion, with so morbid an intellectual appetite, that | 
every thing they see looks black; every thing they | 
taste seems bitter or sour. Are they farmers? their’ 


| brains are so constantly filled with the terrific ima- 


ges of insect and vermiculous enemies, that, if you 
believe them, neither corn, wheat nor tobacco, nor 


cotton, can possibly be made. If the weather be 


P 
| wet, they never fail to prophecy destruction to the 


crops from too much rain; and when it is dry, they 
predict the same mischief from drought. Are they 
doctors! their minds are perpetually haunted with 
the spectre of some pestilence which is to devas- 
tate the country, notwithstanding their own match- 
less skill. Should they be divines, they will per- 
suade you that the monster Vice has never had 
such universal sway as in their own times. In 
short, let their profession, trade or calling be what 
it may, they can see nothing connected with it 
but misfortune in some shape or other, either pre- 
sent or speedily to come. ‘The only thing which 
ever appears to give them any sensation, bearing 
even the semblance of pleasure, is the fulfilment of 
their own predictions of evil. In a word, there is 
nothing which concerns mankind, either morally 


| or physically, that they cannot convert into a cause 


for croaking and growling. ‘So extraordinary in- 


‘deed is their range of thought, and the fertility of 


their imaginations in searching out these causes, 
that it is said, an impious wretch of this class once 
carried his growl so far as to complain, when, on a 
certain occasion, he broke his shins, that Nature 
had not fixed the calves of our legs before instead 
of behind the principal bone. 

In vivid contrast with the Grow/ers, let me now 
endeavor to sketch the Unsurpassables or matchless 


class; for few things in nature are more dissimilar. 


The first are never satisfied, either with themselves 
or others; whereas the latter are in a perpetual 
state of delectation with every thing around them, 
but especially with themselves, from a thorough 
conviction, that they furnish to an admiring world 
an inexhaustible subject of wonder and applause. 


| They adopt, in its fullest extent, the principle of op- 


timism, in regard to every thing which concerns 
themselves—to every thing which can possibly be 
ascribed to their own all-superior qualifications ; 
and such ascription they never fail to make, as it is 


a eardinal article of their creed, that their own 


tastes and judgment form the only correct standard 
of merit in any thing. They are to be found in all 


the vocations of society, wherein each verily be- 


lieves himself, or herself, to be an example of 


'matchless excellence. As rulers of nations, al- 


though unfit perhaps to rule any thing, the annals 
of all history have furnished no potentate compara- 
ble, in their own estimation, to themselves. As 


‘legislators and statesmen, although some of them 
'(God help us, in these our perfectibility-days,) 
‘ean hardly read or write, they deport themselves 
‘as if it had been ordained before our world began. 


that they should far surpass all the descendants of 
Adam, in the science and art of government! 
Even where the unsurpassables occupy the lowest 
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and most insignificant stations in society, all are | 


equally big with self-importance—Equally superior 
in their own most happy conceits, to all others en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, each is matchless in 
his own eyes—each has reached the ne plus ultra, 
in his own particular line. Hence what is called 





dignity and exalted office are not at all necessary | you may not yet have enjoyed this pleasure, I must 


to this sublimation of vanity, which is quite as apt 


half as the highest public functionaries. The 
only difference between them is, that the former 
are tickled with straws, while the latter require 


somewhat more important things to produce the 


same effect. ‘The farmer, unsurpassable, for in- 


stance, titillates himself with the conceit that no | 


man equals him in all the various arts of husbandry, 
and bores you with it accordingly; while it is the 
supreme felicity of his worthy spouse to be forever 
eulogizing all the arrangements appertaining to her 
own peculiar department. Should she happen to 
be endowed with her due female proportion of what 
is vulgularly called ‘the gift of the gab,” nothing 
ever yet invented can come nearer than her tongue 
to that grand desideratum in mechanical philoso- 
phy—perpetual motion. It would do your heart 
good, my dear sir, could you only hear, even for a. | 
few minutes, one of these worthy souls, in all her | 
glory, expatiating with the action of a Demosthe- | 
nes, on the excellencies of her dairy, her garden, 
her cookery, her family discipline, but above all, 
of her poultry-yard, in the chicks and ducklings of | 
which she could not well take more pride, had she | 
herself performed, in propria persona, the whole 
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dignity so far as to attempt to perpetrate any; but 
because the next most comic thing, in social inter- 
course, to real wit and humor, is the total failure 
of laborious and awkward efforts to achieve either. 
Nothing short of actually seeing several of this 
class can give you a perfect idea of them; but as 


try what verbal description will do towards it. 
_ . . , We 
to infect the plain country farmer and his better 


Their toilets must always be made by a rule as 
unalterable as fate itself; im a particular way, and 
at a fixed hour. Every thing connected with it 
must be arranged and managed by a system, the 
least violation of which certainly brings upon the 
culprit-servant a severe reprimand, if not the more 
compendious and labor-saving process of the lash. 
During that most magnificent reign of sacks and 
hooped petticoats among the ladies, and of cues, 
|clubs, frizzed and powdered hair among the gen- 
tlemen, (quorum pars magna fui,) the arduous and 
all-important duties of the toilet were greatly mul- 


itiplied and aggravated to the luckless barbers and 


body-servants, whose special and sole business it 
was to execute them for the formality-class. For 
| the skulls that required so much outward manipu- 
lation to fit them for public exhibition, having often 
|little or nothing within to supply the want of ex- 
|ternal adornment, rendered it absolutely necessary 
that a triple or quadruple portion of labor should be 
|bestowed on them. ‘Then woe be to the tardy 
|frizeur or valet, who did not finish off the precious 
cranium and its appendages in time for breakfast. 
This must be served to a minute as to time, and 
|to the ninth part of a hair as to style, temperature, 


process of incubation, and executed at least half| quality and every other requisite, or both waiters 


the clucking necessary to tempt the youngsters to 
their first lessons in providing for themselves. By 
the way, might we not derive good hints even 
from hens and chickens, in regard to the first les- 
sons which we, the lords of creation, should giv 
to our younglings, in order to fit them for the va- 
rious duties which they have to fulfil, before they 


ean have any just claim to rank higher among | 


God’s creatures, than the bipeds between which | 
and our race the sagacious heathen philosopher, 
Plato, could discern no other difference, than that) 
the one had feathers, and the other had none? In 
our modern systems of education, our chicks are 
so forced, so ill-managed, as far too soon to forget 
or utterly to disregard their mother’s clucking ;— 


too soon, like the rash Icarus, to trust to their own | 
wax-fastened wings, without reflecting, for a mo- | 


ment, that the heat of a meridian sun will speedily 
melt them off. 


Permit me next to introduce you to the Precise 


or Formality Class. ‘This comprehends quite a 


. . : 
| and cooks were in danger of something hotter than 


ithe breakfast itself was required to be. Afler is- 
|suing forth from this “ refection or dejeune,” (as 
|that most worthy member of the class, Lady Mar- 


e|garet Bellenden, so happily called it,) in all the 


eal , a 
|pride, pomp, and circumstance of nicely brushed 


| hat, clothes, shoes and boots, their salutations of 
mere acquaintance or friends or introduced stran- 
gers must be graduated by a scale of cognition 
land recognition quite as accurate as old Gunter’s 
scale of mensuration ; but from which every thing 
‘like a familiar nod is studiously excluded as en- 
| tirely too vulgar. 

Their hour for dinner, and the multiform pre- 
_parations for this most momentous incident of their 
lives, especially when company is invited, must be 
governed, not by circumstances—oh, no! but by 
‘the house clock, or the watch that “ never goes 
| wrong.” Should any of the expected guests over- 
| Stay the appointed hour, which some are very apt 

|to do, if they belong to that great order of perso- 


large and most amusing body of both sexes;—|nages who have no other means of establishing 
amusing, not because they are either witty in them-|their claims to greatness and gentility, the delay 
selves, or the cause of wit in others, for nothing | produces, on the part of the entertainer, such a 
imaginable can be dryer or more abortive than their | fidgetting to and from the windows—such pulling 
jokes, if ever they descend from their ludicrous out the infallible watches—such andible and anxious 
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whispers to servants, as often to excite in the|and acquaintances frequently entertaining each 


uninitiated no small fear, lest some domestic afflic- 
tion may have aggravated the already solemn pre- 
parations—not for “the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul,” (both of which are contraband on such 
occasions,) but for “the feast of fat things,” and 
the flow of ** wine well refined.”” But suppose this 


deferred hope, that maketh the slomach instead of 


“the heart sick,” to be happily fulfilled, and every 
guest at his post: Suppose, too, the entire table- 
apparatus, with all its superincumbent viands and 
condiments, to be in the best possible trim, occur- 
rences not unfrequently take place of a very em- 
barrassing kind, especially to the guests. For in- 
stance, if the train-band of servants in attendance 
on this vital matter, have not been sufficiently 
drilled to comprehend perfectly the customary din- 
ner-pantomime of winks and nods, indicating the 
various and appropriate changes of plates, dishes 


‘other, as well as worthy strangers, with the very 
best they can afford! Far, very far from me and 
‘mine be all such niggardliness. But take notice, 
[ say afford; because neither a true friend, a 
‘worthy acquaintance, nor a benevolent stranger 
‘could possibly find any entertainment in partaking 
of that which his entertainer could not afford. All 
beyond this is a sacrifice to the vain and highly 
‘culpable love of show, and very rarely indeed has 
lin it even a particle of that genuine, unforced, 
‘heartfelt hospitality, which, when properly culti- 
| vated, forms one of the strongest and most delight- 
‘ful of all those various ties that bind society to- 
‘gether in cordial amity, peace and brotherly love. 
Our beloved old State was once highly renowned 
\for it; but alas! the almost universal practice of 
iliving beyond our means has nearly banished it 
|from the land. This spirit, I hope, is not entirely 


and courses, of glasses suitable for different pota- extinct ; but such are the boasted improvements in 
tions, but worse than all, should they not have |all our fashions, that it now actually requires no 
thoroughly mastered the rare and admirable art of|small portion of that very scarce article called 
so dexterously drawing and brushing the corks of | moral courage to ask even a friend to dinner, un- 
wine bottles as to decant them free of all sediment, | less you can have two or three days to prepare for 
and especially of administering champagne with|him; as if he could have no other inducement for 
the perfect expertness of a doctor giving a dose|coming but to eat and drink! Take next the 
of effervescing powder, the zest of your liquor is| Classe Curieuse, or Interrogative Class. 

almost entirely spoiled by the ill-suppressed wrath| The peculiar characteristics of this class are a 
of your host; who, when thus taken by surprise, | most insatiable thirst for knowledge, and the mar- 
often forgets his forms, and while the fit lasts, |vellous perfection to which many have attained in 


annoys more than he regales his company. For 
the honor however of the leaders and great exem- 
plars of this class, | must say, that no such disas- 
ter ever interrupts the unchangeable order of their 
dinners; since no servant or waiter is ever permit- 
ted there to officiate before company, until he has 
taken his degree of Master of Arts in every thin 


oC 
=) 


| most any of them, but especially old practitioners, 


will soon satisfy even the most sceptical, that any 


the Socratic method of seeking it. Indeed, such is 
the fecundity of their interrogative faculty, that al- 


subject, however simple or trivial, which admits of 
‘colloquy at all, is susceptible, in their hands, or 
jrather mouths, of a similar divisibility, ad infini- 





relating to those most important events of their | /wm, to that which some philosophers have affirmed 
master’s lives—the giving and elaborating of enter- Ito be one of the properties of matter. ‘The won- 
tainments. ‘The folly,—may I not say the im-/derful facility with which they can multiply, divide 
morality, of living chiefly for any such purpose, |and subdivide questions upon any subject whatever 
and the preposterous ambition to seek distinction | has nothing with which it can be compared, unless 
in a mode so little worthy of rational beings, would 


perhaps it be what mathematicians call an infinite 
not be so pernicious, could it be confined to wealthy series in figures. In short, if it has never been 
fools, who have neither taste nor capacity for any | your luck to fall in with one of these omnivorous 
thing better, since they would injure only them- | searchers after knowledge, I shall despair of giving 
selves. But it is enough to sicken the heart of| you any adequate idea of them by mere verbal de- 
every patriot and moralist, when they reflect that| scription. They must be seen, heard and felt, to 
these men (simpletons though they be) tempt mul- | be thoroughly understood. 

titudes of still greater, but poorer simpletons than | Much time and learning, I believe, have been 
themselves, to waste, in abortive imitation and | spent in attempts to trace to its cause this habit, or 
ruinous rivalry, a great portion of their invaluable | quality,—I know not which to call it. But like the 
time, and the precious means of supporting their | efforts to discover perpetual motion and the phi- 
families and educating their children, in struggles | losopher’s stone, all have hitherto proved abortive. 
at a similar style of expensive living, which, at the |Some have ascribed it to climate, as a vastly 
utmost, can be but a ridiculous burlesque of the | larger number of this class are natives of a certain 
thing imitated—exposing them to the pity of their | region of our country that shall be nameless, than 
friends, and the derision of all the rest of their ac- |of any other portion. Others again have contented 
quaintance. Am I therefore an enemy to that|themselves with ascribing it to a certain idiosyn- 
kind of social intercourse which consists in friends cracy of constitution, which leaves the matter pre- 
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cisely where they found it:—just as some of our|as they usually are, they will be given with all the 
erudite doctors, who are principled against ever|minutie and grave particularity of truth. ‘Thus, 
confessing ignorance, manage to mystify every | whether the incredible thing relate to distances, 
case which puzzles them, by their cramp terms—| bulk, weight, or number, they will state inches, 
dyspectic, neuralgic, congestive and bronchitis. |ounces and fractions in their tales, as if they or 

After much study and reflection, in regard to the | some other person had actually measured, weighed 
best means of ascertaining the true cause of this | or counted every thing, in each particular case. 
curious peculiarity in so large a portion of our|{s the narrator a sportsman?! his gun has killed 
countrymen, I flatter myself that I have hit upon'a| more game at a shot, and at greater distances, than 
method which I will very respectfully suggest, as| gun ever killed before. Is he an angler? he has 
well calculated to place this important matter be-| performed feats in the piscatory line that would 
yond farther doubt. It being a subject in the in-| have caused old Isaac Walton to hang himself, had 
vestigation of which all our craniologists are deeply | any such occurred in his day. If he is a racer or 
interested, I would propose that a competent num- | horse-trader, his turf-nags surpass I"lying Childers 
ber of the most skilful should apply for appoint-|in speed,—and his riding horses far excel rocking 
ments to take our next census. When thus occu-|chairs in easiness of motion. Should he be an 
pied, they might, as the saying is, “ kill two birds | agriculturist—to which class of rational bipeds 1] 
with one stone,” and be paid for both services; as| myself belong—he has made our old Mother Earth, 
their cranioscopy or skull-feeling might proceed, | under Ais management, cut such capers in the pro- 
part passu, with their enumeration of our fellow-| ducing line, as no plain-matter-of-fact-cultivator 
citizens. Should this plan be executed, as I con-|of the soil could, by possibility, be led to believe 


fidently hope, and it should turn out that full nine-| her capable of producing, since the curse of God 


teen-twentieths of the natives in the aforesaid parts | fell upon her. In short, let the vocation of one of 


of our country have their brain-pans distinctly | these worthies be what it may, it never seems to 


embossed with what I will venture to call the ¢u-| form the slightest impediment to the exercise of 


berculum inquisitivum—and such I suspect to be | his mendacious faculty, which, unlike our other fa- 
the fact,—then surely, the phenomenon may fairly | culties, is subject to no remissions of vigor, to no 
be ascribed to atmospheric influence ; and the dis-| diminution of fecundity ; but is equally fruitful un- 
covery, if it has no other good effect, will at least | der all circumstances, and upon every possible oc- 
serve as a warning to all who fear similar bumps|casion. ‘To compel one of them to tell the truth— 
on their noddles, not to trust themselves long | ev 





en suppose any of them capable of it—would 
enough in those latitudes tu become acclimated. | probably be as great a punishment as could well be 
‘The temptations to sojourn in them for months to-| inflicted on him. 

gether are great and numerous, and I therefore | The Jocularity Class, or Jest-Coiners. Some 
deem it right to apprise the young and inexpe- | of these are excellent companions, if used as a kind 
rienced among us of the risk they will run,|of seasoning to our ordinary mental food. Like 


R . : es } . . meee 
should they indulge their rambling propensities | honest Jack Falstaff, they are not only full of mirth 


too far. themselves, but the cause of it in others; although 


The Long Guns, or Munchausenites, form the|to render them so, they must be “cocks of the 


next class [ shall attempt to describe. They are| walk” in which they range—must perform without 


such passionate devotees of the incredible, as never | any rival being present—and must have no laugh 
to utter a word of truth if they can possibly help | raised against themselves, or they are dumb-founded 
it—nay, they seem to have a sort of intuitive an-| immediately. They abound in merry jests and 
tipathy to mere matters of fact, although, strange | mimicry ; and as for good anecdotes, their stock 
to say, they very rarely ever make any statement | 


| might favorably compare in number with Lacking- 
without most earnestly asseverating that it is true. | ton’s famous catalogue of books. It must however 


Their proclivity to what is vulgarly called “ boun- | be confessed, that their imaginations are too much 
cing,” seems so irrepressible, that their imagina-| disposed to travesty even the most serious sub- 
tions perpetually display all, and more too, of that | jects—that they cannot bear to be alone—and that 
elasticity so remarkable in the little balls made of| they are deplorably liable to the mental malady, 
the gristles of the sturgeon’s nose, with which our! which, in common parlance, is called “the blue 
children so much delight to amuse themselves. | devils;” but why so called I could never learn: 


mi) ‘oe . a . . . 
For if any circumstance whatever, only a hair’s| Perhaps however it may be to intimate that the 


breadth approximating towards something uncom- | 
mon, be mentioned in their hearing, instantly their | 
imaginations present you with an alleged fact, but | 
entirely of their own coinage, which leaves the real 
fact—extraordinary though it may be—a sightless 
distance behind. Although ‘heir statements and | 
narratives may be something far beyond all belief, 


disease comes not from his Satanic majesty, who is 
always represented as being black. ‘lhe phrenolo- 
gists, I believe, ascribe it to overheated imagina- 
tion, and too hard working of the jestiferous or- 
gans, (if 1 may take the liberty to coin an adjec- 
tive,) which, like an over-dose of champagne, is 
always followed by a sad reaction both of mind and 
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body. Be this as it may, it behooves all who love | 
the company of these merry companions to keep 
most carefully out of their way, when thus be- 
deviled; for in that state nothing can remove or 
even mitigate the paroxysm, and the disease is| 
very infectious with some constitutions. Such is 
the character of the choice spirits of this class; of 
which there are so few in the world, that I have 
some doubt whether they ought not to be considered 
anomalies, rather than as forming a distinct class 
of themselves. But their imitators are as plenty 
as blackberries; and of these “tis pitiful—'tis 
even to think, especially if the 
thought be connected with the danger of falling | 
into their hands. 


wondrous pitiful,” 


This last expression, my good | 
sir, is not figurative ; for most of them must literally | 
have some manual hold of you, either by the coat 
the button or the arm, 
have free course. 


to enable their words to | 
What the necessity can be for 
this I could never understand, unless they suppose 
that words, like the electric fluid, require bodily 
contact to pass from one conductor to another. As 
this contact seems indispensable to them, but a' 
great annoyance to others, permit me to suggest to 
all who anticipate any such manipulations, that | 
they should always be provided with some two or 


three yards length of those newly invented ear-| out and expand any of these topics whatever, in 


inever be thoroughly 


| order. 


lieved to have been conferred on all the 
mankind. As they manage 


rest of 
it, and with a con- 
stancy truly astonishing, instead of aiding the lan- 
guage of natural signs to render themselves intel- 
ligible to those whom they address, as it is used 
by all other men, the Botherums make it a vehicle 
of articulate sounds, whereof none but themselves 
can either discern the object, or even conjecture 
the meaning. The phrase “darkness visible” can 


either 
hear or read some of the effusions of one of this 


understood, until we 


for, like the names in a round Robin, their dis- 
courses have neither beginning, middle, nor end; 


and what is still more remarkable, nay amazing, is, 


,| that all subjects in their hands, whether simple or 


complex, plain or abstruse, seem equally suscepti- 


ble of indefinite and utterly ee am- 
} 2 ° 
| plification. 


The malleability of gold, 
quality that excites the 


although a 
wonder f many, is hardly 
worth a passing notice, compared with the mallea- 
bility which the Botherums have discovered in 
|every imaginable topic upon which either oral ¢ 

written words ean be employed; for it seems to 


cost them not the least thought or trouble to spread 


hose, made of India rubber, to serve as a kind of| such a way as to extend it far, very far, beyond the 


safety-tubes 


for their clothes and buttons, as they mental vision of all ordinary men. 


For instance, 


would allow full distance enough between the in-| let a legislator or lawyer of this order have any 
terlocutors to save both, without breaking the con-| subject in hand, such as a common sense, straight 


nexion. 


la é bs 
| forward man would make all his hearers understand 


. a . 7 ” . | . . . . 
Having often been a grievous sufferer from this | perfectly, in an hour or two at most, what will this 


numerous class, I have not unfrequently wondered, | 
after the affliction was ov er, that father Solomon, | 


Obfuscator dot Why, without the least apparent 


| difficulty or trouble to himself, he will explode 


who is admitted to be the wisest of all men, did not,! words on it, from two days to a week, and after all 


ee ; | 
while making out his list of “ sore evils under the 


” 
sun, 


give this a high rank in his enumeration; for | 


make it “ confusion worse confounded.” 
The old definition of the best style, as given by 


surely some that he has stated, (and I say it with- | Dean Swift, was—-“ proper words, properly placed.” 


out irreverence,) are mere flea-bites compared to| This was truly the “ mulium in parvo, 


this. 
us do, were I compelled to choose as a daily com- 
panion one of these would-be-funny characters, or 
a daily headache, or the every-day ague and fever, | 
I verily believe that the choice would puzzle me| 
quite as much as any which I have ever had to 
make in the course of my life. 

The Obfuscators, or Botherums. The grand-| 
masters of this numerous order, are to be found 
chiefly in our legislative halls and courts of Jaw. 
Sometimes, however, they find their way into the 
pulpit, as few have failed to experience who are 
accustomed to hear sermons. 


They often swarm | 
in party-newspapers, and not unfrequently appear | 
as lecturers in our literary and scientific institu- | 
tions. But strange to say, although talking and 
scribbling is the vocation which they all evidently 
prefer, they invariably use the gift of speech as if 
it were bestowed on them for a purpose directly 
the reverse of that for which it is generally be- ' 


* and per- 


If I may judge others by myself, as most of | | feetly descriptive of the style most popular in his 


| day. But a great change has come over us since 


in almost every thing, and in nothing greater than 
our taste for oral and written discourse. In Swift's 
| time, force and meaning, made plain to the dullest 


| intellect, were valued far beyond mere euphony of 


words and polish of periods. But in our day, the 


two last qualities of style, with profuse copious- 


| ness, have thrown all others into the back ground, 


(whether for the better or worse, I am too old 
fashioned to take upon me to decide;) but the mis- 
fortune has been, that the style now most fashiona- 
ble requires only a musical ear, with the smallest 


'modicum of brains, and the copia fandi, to procure 


for the performance a respectable rank. Hence 


\the present abundance of the Obfuseator or Bothe- 
‘rum order, the most distinguished members of 
/which so far regard the feelings of those whom 
|they address, as at least to attempt to tickle their 


ears,—leaving their intellects to tickle themselves. 


They all have a certain circular way of 
|expressing themselves, which is really admirable, 
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I have tried my best to make out a suitable defini- 
tion for their style but have failed entirely, and 
have been compelled to borrow one from the first 
chapter of Genesis, part of the second verse, 
wherein it is said of the primitive state of the 
earth, that it “was without form, and void.” 
The Superflosticals. This order is distinguished 
by such a passionate love for the flowers of lan- 
guage in preference to its fruits—for its sounds 


rather than its sense—that they can hardly utter a| 


sentence, even on the most common occasion, with- 
out swelling it with figures of speech; so that we 
might truly apply to each what was once written 
on a very precocious versifier of the olden time : 

‘‘ His mouth he scarce could ope, 

But out there flew a trope.” 
They are not quite as verbose as the Obfuscators, 
but very far surpass them in that branch of the 
rhetorical art called the ornamental ; for they never 
use the ordinary colloquial language of mankind, 
although they appear to understand it, but deal al- 
together in what Horace has so aptly styled “ ses- 


quipedalia verba.” With these and the most gor- 


geous figures of speech, their imaginations are so 


constantly pregnant, that their craniums, like the 


boilers of a steam-engine, on the high-pressure | 


principle, would certainly burst, were it not that 
their mouths, most happily, are constantly playing 
the part of safety-valves to let off the excess of ef- 
fervescent and explosive matter. 

Would you hear a Superflostical to most advan- 


tage and in all his glory, seek the opportunity of 


listening to a fourth of July speech made by some 
youthful attorney, who is “in the vocative” as to 
professional business; but fired with the noble am- 
bition of serving his country in our august legisla- 
ture, and availing himself of this glorious national 


festival to essay his magniloquent powers before | 


his lords and masters—“ the sovereign people.” 
But should your patience not suffice to wait for 
this good luck, which can befall you only once a 
year, and that at a time when hot weather is apt 
to weaken our appetite for speechifiers of all sorts, 
you may peruse, at a venture, (for you can hardly 
go amiss,) one of the addresses usually made to 
our Presidents of the United States, whenever they 
gladden the eyes of their admiring and devoted 
fellow-citizens with the sight of their precious 
persons, on public occasions. If none of these 
soul-stirring compositions can readily be come at, 
our legislative debates, either state or federal, will 


answer nearly as well—especially, if you can hit} 


upon a panegyric on our chief magistrate for the 


time being, forced from the full heart of some hum- 


ble worshipper by the excess of his entire devotion 
to the said chieftain, and his boundless admiration 
of his manifold talents and virtues. But should 
all these chances fail to furnish you with exemplary 
specimens of the Superflostical style, I would re- 
commend, as a last resort, one that I have never 
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‘known to disappoint a diligent inquirer. Let him 
look out for a nomination to office by some party- 
man in Congress, or in our State Legislature, of 
one of his own “ holy brotherhood,” and no matter 
what may be the real merits of the nominee, if he 
| be not proved to possess all, of every kind, that 
ever man possessed before, it will certainly not be 

for want of Superflostical language to establish the 

fact. 

I have always been such an admirer of this style, 
that in bygone days my memory, was well stocked 
with many of the most exquisite examples of it. 
But alas! “non sum qualis eram.” It is prover- 
bial, you know, that “old men forget,” and I am 
not exempt from their common lot, or | would cer- 
| tainly treat you and your readers to several speci- 
mens of home production, which could not fail to 
surprise and entertain you all. As it is, I can re- 
collect only one example, and this of foreign origin. 
| But it alone will serve as an admirable guide for 
|all aspirants, of which it is believed that no coun- 
\try in Christendom can furnish a greater and more 
‘successful number than ours. Here it is: 

“A ldiborontiphoskifornis, where is Chrononho- 

tonthologos ” 

| Aldi. ‘* Within his tent, on downy couch suc- 

/cumbent, himself he unfatioues with gentle slum- 
ber, while ever and anon he snores and starts,—then 

| snores and starts again !” 

| Next to the Superflosticals I will endeavor to 

'give you some idea of the Superlatives. ‘Their 
distinguishing trait is an incapacity, apparently 
natural, either to see or to speak of any thing as it 

‘really is; in lieu of which they possess a faculty 

of magnifying or diminishing, beyond all the contri- 

_ vances of human art, every object of physical or 

‘mental vision, in so marvellous a manner, that 

'none who behold and understand things in the 

|common way can possibly form any just conception 

| from their statements or descriptions of any thing 
they never saw before, although the narrators, 
quite unconscious of exaggerating, may be trying 
| their best to make the matter as plain as practica- 
ible. Strange to say, they are in general as vera- 
cious as other orders, and therefore much mischief 
| would probably be done by them, were it not that 
they soon “show their hands,” (as the card-play- 
ers say,) in consequence of which every one who 

_knows them invariably makes a discount of some 

| hundreds per cent from all their statements, whether 
laudatory or the reverse. If they know what our 

grammars mean by the two first degrees of com- 
parison, they must either deem them both useless, 
or scorn to use them, as fit only for those unima- 
|ginative beings of our race, who never venture be- 
youd the strictest matter of fact in all they say. 
With the Superlatives, the hyperbole is the con- 
stant and pet-figure of speech; so that no terms 
of discrimination are left in their vocabulary to 
‘mark the different degrees of merit or demerit, or 
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value or worthlessness, in any object whatever; for 
all, in their estimation, are either superlatively 
good or bad,—all are in the extremes of best or 
worst. As this order seems mueh on the increase, 
would it not be an act of charity, nay of patriot- 
ism, if some of the numerous improvers of our 
language “‘ down east,” who have nearly superseded 
the style of such old fashioned writers as Addison, 
Goldsmith, Swift and Gray, would invent one or 
two higher degrees of comparison for the special 
use of the Superlative order? This I submit to 
your better judgment, and hope you will recom- 
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them as kinsfolks or intimate acquaintainces. This 


they can well afford to do in a pecuniary point of 


view, because, being supreme in authority at home, 
| whether single or married, they have abundance 
‘of time to spare for regulating all the domestic 
concerns of those who are so fortunate as to be 
comprehended in the list of their relations and 
‘friends. They are great asserters and practical 
illustrators of that species of domination which 
| the learned call gunocracy, or petticoat government ; 
‘in the exercise of which there is no calculating 
| how much trouble they save to all who submit to 


mend it if you deem my suggestion feasible. ‘True | their sway—for their recommendations or advice 
it is, that something has already been done in this| are irreversible decrees—unrepealable laws—per- 
way, by the addition to our very copious language, | fect in adaptation—and wanting nothing (if their 
of the terms—“ super extra,” or “extra super,” I| authoresses are to be credited) but acceptance and 
forget which. But as yet, I believe, they have been | execution, to effect the desired object or purpose in 
applied only to articles of merchandise ; although | the best possible manner. ‘Their power is gene- 
I can see no good reason why the application rally quite as despotic within the limits of their 


should not be extended to individuals of our own| sovereignty as that of any Kastern monarch. Let 


species, especially to our Presidents of the United| me give you a few exemplifications. Are any of 


States, both “in esse” and “in posse.” This ex-| their numerous subjects sick—especially if they 
tension has much to recommend it to the Superla-| are near and dependent relations—they must swal- 
tive order, and most particularly to that very indus- | low precisely the kind and quantity of physic pre- 
trious and constantly increasing portion of them, so| scribed by these guardians, who are almost always 
well known by the appropriate title of ‘“Office-| such great doctors, as well as great in all other 
Hunters,” who have worn all known combinations | things, that they render needless, in a great mea- 
of Superlative epithets so entirely threadbare in| sure, the use of a family physician. ‘This is espe- 


the service of old General Jackson, that they can-| cially true in regard to young children—should 


not reasonably expect to find favor with any of his;there be any in the family—as they profess a 
; ) 


successors, unless they will supply the place of; thorough knowledge of all their diseases, and of 


those hacknied and now utterly stale epithets, by ‘the proper mode of treating them. Should there 
something spic and span new. Until they can find| be any matches to be made up in the domiciles un- 


a better term or phase, permit me respectfully to 
suggest the use of “extra super Washington” —‘a 
second Washington” being among the epithets al- 
ready worn out in the servie aforesaid. The 
name of this true lather of his Country may thus 
be still turned to profitable account by those, who, 
through their own extravagance in eulogising great 
men must at present be somewhat at a loss for 
acceptable expressions with which to address the} 
great dispensers of public offices and emoluments. 

The Chieftainesses, or Domiciliary Curators. 
This class furnishes one of the strongest proofs of 
the ingratitude of mankind that can any where be 
found; for there is not one among our whole race 
with higher claims to our continual thankfulness, if 
hearts forever flooded with the milk of human 
kindness, and burning with an unquenchable desire 
to pour it out, “without money—without price,” 
upon all their acquaintances, can substantiate their 
claim to be beloved. Yet 1 am ashamed for my | 
fellow-mortals to confess, that the Chieftainesses | 
are almost as unpopular as the Visitationists, who | 
are utterly selfish to the very heart’s core; whilst | 








the former—most benevolent good souls—have so | 


little of this despicable quality, that they inconti- 
nently constitute themselves supervisors and guar- 


dians of every person’s affairs, who acknowledge! 


der their protection, not a step must be taken with- 
out consulting them; nor, after the young folks are 
united, dare any of them go to housekeeping with- 
out the special directions and supervision of the 
guardian Chieftainess. In a word, she is most 
literally and truly so much the “ head of the family,” 
that it is at least questionable whether these Chief- 
tainesses might not justly claim, under our present 
state constitution, the right to vote-at all our elec- 
tions. Indeed, for my own part, I could wish this 
question to be mooted and settled before our spring 
elections, since I have the pleasure of knowing 
several of these good ladies, who, if it were once 
decided that they had a right to vote, and we could 
prevail on them to take a hand at electioneering, 
would, “in no time,” scatter, like chaff before the 
wind, that host of pestiferous court-green-slang- 
whangers, by whom we have been so wofully an- 
noyed of late years. 

And now, my good sir, being sorely apprehen- 
sive that I have already taxed the patience of your- 
self and readers too far, I shall postpone the con- 
clusion of my classification, until | ascertain whether 
or not you and they wish to hear any thing more 
from your old friend, 
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tin the arts of fishing and hunting. Long years have flown 
|since then. But the wild and pure enjoyments which I 
then participated in with this old Indian are deeply en- 


raven on the tablet of my memory. 
We used often to enter our respective canoes and explore 


the neighboring creeks and rivers, little islands of the bay, 
Among the peculiar characters that I remember when | and others, far out into the lake. We would bathe to- 
thinking of my early days, none do I dwell upon with more | gether, at one time wading out from the sandy and sloping 


pleasurable feelings than the old Indian. My first ac- shore, and again leaping and diving from some abrupt head- 


quaintance with him took place when I was about twelve | jand into the clear water,—so clear and pure that the shells 


years old. It was the pleasant summer-time. At an early upon the bottom were distinctly seen at the depth of twenty 
hour of the day [ had launched my Itttle birch canoe from | feet or more. 1 never troubled myself about the origin of 


the sloping bank behind our orchard, and, accompanied by | 


his old Indian. His name, to what nation he belonged, or 


Rover, started on a duck hunt down the river Raisin. I| his reasons for thus living alone, were things which | never 


would here remark that the mouth of this beautiful river is | desired to know : I was content to be with him, and during 


studded with islands, and has been from time immemorial | our various excursions to listen to his wild legends, his 


celebrated for its abundance of game. AsI paddled along, 
I watched with an inward joy the progress of the morning. 


narratives of strange adventures and exploits, which he 
would recount in broken English, though always with the 


The farm-houses that had been long sleeping amid the | eloquence of nature. Oft-times I could not comprehend 


silence of night, were now enlivened by their inmates, who 
had sallied forth to perform their allotted duties. At one} 
moment my ears were saluted by a chorus of voices trom | 


| 


some neighboring poultry yard, mingled with the lowing of | 
cows and the jingling of bells in the sheep fold. And 
then I heard the singing of larks in the open fields, the 
neighing uf a horse, or the shout of some happy boy. ‘The | 
mists, freightened by the sunbeams, were rising from the 
river, and from the trees on either side the dew was fall- | 
ing. I looked upon the changing landscape smiling in its 
freshness, and felt my heart swell within me, for I beheld 
the glory and the goodness of God, and I “blessed him | 
unaware.” 

The ducks were very shy that day, and the few that I 
did shoot were taken on the wing. It was now nearly mid- | 
day. I was about making up my mind to return home, | 
when I beheld a single canvass-back rise from the water | 
in the distance, and, seemingly unconscious of my pre-| 
sence, fly directly over my head. I fired at it, and the | 
feathers flew. Slowly but surely the bird descended, and 
at last fell upon an island a quarter of a mile away. This 


was soon reached, and a long hour did [ search for my game 
among the bushes and grass, but I sought in vain. This 
island was about two furlongs in length and one in width. At 
one end was a group of a dozen lofty sycamores, and at the 
other three black pines stood together, like robbers plotting 
the destruction of anenemy. Between and beneath these, 
the dark green and luxuriant foliage of less ambitious trees 
formed to all appearance a solid mass. Here, the light 
green ivy encircled some youthful ash, from whose top it | 
wandered among the limbs of other trees; and there, the 
clustering fruit hung in great abundance from the brown 
grape vine. While rambling about this island, to satisfy 
my curiosity, I discovered in its centre a little clearing or 
miniature prairie, on which stood a single wigwam. A 
wreath of smoke rose from its chimney between the trees, | 
gracefully curling upward tothe sky. I entered the hut, 
and beheld the form of an Indian, who was engaged in 
cooking his noon-day meal. At first he was surprised at my | 
presence, but when I told him that I was merely ona hunt- 
ing excursion, his countenance changed, and he manifested 
much pleasure. His kindness and my boyish familiarity 
conspired to make us soon acquainted. He was a tall, | 
athletic, well proportioned man, with dark eagle eyes. His 
long locks of hair, which had once vied with the raven’s 
wing, were now whitening with age. I will not dwell upon 
the particulars of that interview. Let it suffice to know | 
that I departed from that “ green and lovely isle,” feeling 
that I had a friend in the person of that old Indian. 

Many a day during that summer and the ensuing autumn 
did I spend in his society. Many a table luxury brought 
[ to his lonely dwelling. 


Many a lesson has he taught me, 








his meaning,—more especially when he described the 
beauties of the Spirit Land, which he said existed far be- 
yond the setting sun; and also when he told me of its 
valleys and mountains and forests, smiling under the in- 
fluence of perpetual summer, where the singing of birds 
| was always heard, and where the buffalo, the horse, the 
deer, the antelope, the bear, the woif, the panther, the 
| muskrat and the otter, flourished and fattened for its inhabi- 
tants. 


When we looked upon the lurid lightning, and listened 


| to the sullen war of the distant thunder, he would raise his 


hands to heaven, exclaiming—* the Great Spirit is angry,” 
and kneeling down, would kiss the ground in fear and ado- 
ration. Pleasantly, indeed, did the days of that summer and 
the ensuing autumn pass away. Winter came, and the 
waters of the ever murmuring Raisin were clasped in his 
icy chains. In a little time I lost sight of my old friend, 
for his island home was desolate—he had departed— 
no one know where. Spring came, and | was sent to an 
eastern city to school. Five years were flown, and lL re- 
turned to the village of my birth. At the twilight hour a 
few evenings after this, | was seated at an open window 
with my mother, inhaling the fragrance of blowing flow- 
ers, and at times listening to the mellow tones of the sweet 
whip-poor-will. All the important incidents that had trans- 
pired during my absence were affectionately and particu- 
larly related. Nothing, however, interested me so much 
as the following brief account of my old Indian friend, 
which | now write down in the words in which it was told 
to me. 

“The summer after you left us, an Indian made his ap- 
pearance in our village, whose poverty and old age elicited 
the kind sympathies and good wishes of all who knew him. 
Nothing was known of his history, save the fact that he 
belonged to the tribe of Potawatamies, a nation at this 
period almost extinct. Alas! for the poor Aborigines of 
our country. To them the earth is a dreary place, and 
their only joy is the hope that they will soon join their 
kindred in the Land of Spirits. One by one, like the lin- 
gering sands of an hour glass, they are passing beyond the 
grave. 

“As I had heard you talk about an Indian, with whom 
you had become acquainted while hunting, | thought this 
new comer might be the identical one. While passing 
through the village one day, I chanced to meet him, and in- 
vited him to come up and sup with us that evening. He 
did so; and we were very glad to learn that he was indeed 
your friend, whom you thought dead. We discovered this 
fact from the way he spoke of a “ boy hunter” who used to 
visit him in his lonely home. From that day he was our 
particular friend, as he had been before the friend of the 
whole village. 
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‘(His dress was common, but in the true Indian style. | 
He became a great favorite among the boys, in whose sports 


he often participated. It was his custom in summer to sit 


beneath the great *‘elm tree” on the green, and, gathering 
the children around him, rehearse to them wild stories 
about the red men of the forest. Sometimes he would 
spend a whole day in whittling out bows and arrows for 
his youthful friends ; and they in return would bestow on 
him various little presents, curious and rare. He had no 
particular abiding place. There were a dozen houses where 
he was perfectly at home. He seldom alluded to his tribe, 
and never ventured beyond the limits of the county. This | 
was indeed unaccountable ; but as he seemed to pOssess so 
amiable a disposition, no one could believe he had ever | 
heen guilty of a crime. Rather than this, it was thought 
he had heen banished from his nation on account of some 
failure in war-like exploits—or some similar cause. 
“Perhaps, again, he was an Indian philosopher or poet, 
who had unfortunately drawn upon himself the ill will of 
his people, by expressing some unpopular opinion. Some- 
times he would enter the school-h yuse, and listen atten- 
tively to the boys recite their lessons. A printed book he 
looked upon as a treasure, and when one was given him, 


considered it a sacred gift, though its contents he could not 


read. He would often enter the church on the sabbath, | 
and in his seat near the pulpit, with his head resting upon | 
both hands, would listen with an anxious gaze to the 
preacher’s words. He always left the house in a pensive 
mood. Tohis mind the heaven of the Christian was atterly | 
incomprehensible. Of all the truths which were read to | 
him from the Bible, the most interesting and wonderful was | 
the history of our Saviour. When listening to this, he 
would often clasp his hands in an ecstasy of delight, ex- 
claiming—“ how good man! how good man !” 
“ On all occasions of festivity he was a welcome guest. | 
Christmas and New-Years’ were always happy days with | 
him. The little girls invited him to their pic-nic par- 


ties. The boys on Saturday afternoon had him to keep | 


tally when they were playing ball. He was always the | 


leader of the nutting parties in autumn, and a participater 


in the sleigh rides of winter. In fact he was every where, 
and had a hand in almost every thing that transpired. | 
‘** About six weeks ago it was reported throughout the vil- | 
lage that our old Indian friend was very sick, and at the | 
point of death. This intelligence was no less unexpected | 
than melancholy. He had so completely won the affection | 
of every body, that it spread a universal gloom. In a few 
days he yielded up his spirit to his Father and his God. | 
The next day was the Sabbath, and the one appointed for | 
his burial. The sky was without a cloud, and the cool | 
breeze, as it rustled among the leaves, brought health and 
refreshment to the body and soul of every one. The mea- | 
dow lark and the woodland birds sung Jouder and sweeter 
than they were wont to do. A good man had died, and 
Nature, animate and inanimate, seemed anxious to pro- | 
nounce his requiem. A larger funeral than his | have sel- | 
dom seen. Old men and women, young men and maidens, 
and children with tearful eyes, followed the old Indian to | 
his grave. It is situated in the north east corner of the | 
burying-ground, in the shadow of two beautiful wiliows, | 
that seem the guardians of his silent resting place.” 
Last evening, an hour before the sun had set, | stood be- | 
side the clay-cottage of my old Indian friend. Green is the 
grass, and many and beautiful the flowers that flourish | 
above his grave. I plucked a gingle harebell and placed it 
in my bosom, and its sister flowers | watered with my tears. | 
Those tears, which were not the offspring of corroding | 
grief, but of a mournful joy, were the only tribute that L| 
could pay to one whom | dearly loved ;—who was born a| 
benighted heathen, but died a Christian. The mildly- | 
beaming and beautiful evening star had risen in the west, 


ere I departed from the “Silent City ;’ but I felt that the 
flower [ had plucked, though faded, would in after hours 
remind me of my friend, and I therefore came away in 


And I am glad that he has lived thus long, : 


Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong 
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peace, repeating to myself these words 


And glad that he has gone to his reward; : 


’ 


Softly to disengage the vital cord. 


When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye j 


Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die 


Bryant. 


WINTER. 


Season of rigor! when the conquering North 
Pours down his lawless and barharian winds— 
His flying legions thick with snowy plumes 
Crue! marauders, to lay waste our plains, 

And rob the leafy harvest of the woods: 

I love thy face—’tis honest, and thy grasp 

Of welcome, rough, but hearty, like a friend’s 
Or if we deem thee foe, at least thou art 

An open foe, that grantest ample time 

To don our armor and prepare for strife. 

Thou giv’st no cheating promise like the spring, 
Capricious beauty, even in her smiles 

Dealing the stab of treachery, but all 

Thy stormy terrors frankly court the day ; 

And from thy front, severely stamped with truth, 
We know—we feel, we may depend on thee! 


Trainer of manhood! nurse of energy! 

I greet thy coming when luxurious suns 
Have sapped my vigor, and the balmy airs 
Of summer lapped me in inglorious ease ; 
And as the soldier, wearied of the sloth 
And dull inaction of protracted peace, 


Starts at the war-drum’s summons—all alive 





And proud to wield his energies again, 

So stirs my spirit when th’ imperious North 

First blows his roaring trumpet through the woods : 
New-braced with muscles tense, and beating blood, 
I leap to action, and with conscious pride 
Redeemed, once more | feel myself a man! 


' when, subdued by fate, 


Season of patience 
Submissive Nature yields her to her doom 
Unmurmuring—when plundered herb and flower, 
Making the best of cheerless poverty, 

Still bears with life—even in oppressing snows 
Finding a mantle to repel the storm : 


When every widowed tree that lonely sighs, 





Of sun—of leafy offspring—all bereft, 

Consents to trials it would vainly shun, 

Nor yet despairs, but cases every bud 

In shining mail, sure armor ’gainst the sharp 
And glittering lances of assailing frost ; 

And patient bending to the tempest, waits 

Till quickening suns shall set the prisoners free, 


To burst, and revel in their new-born joy ! 


Hence let me learn—for Nature’s simplest custom 
Teaches some lesson to the human heart— 

When joys—the traitors—flee, and wintry skies 

With chill and gloom o’erpower me, stripped of friends 
As forest-trees of leaves, forlarn and bare 

To every biting blast—oh! Jet me learn 

Like Nature’s self to sway with every gale 

Unbroke, and nursing in my patient heart 


rhe vital spirit unsubdued and pure 


’ 


Wait the bright coming of immortal spring! 
New York. FLACCUS, 
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OCEAN MELODIES. 


BY MRS. L J. PIERSON 


Ocean’s eternal song! 
With what a deep and soothing melody, 
His ever-varying voice of solemn tones 
Comes on the listening ear! In fancy’s dreams, 
When my young spirit own’d her regal sway, 
Before Experience with her diamond pen 
Had written “ Falsehood !” on her magic glass, 
Marring the glorious landscapes and bright heavens 
Which it doth shadow forth ; when life was fair 
And earth a paradise, and innocence 
Inscribed on all around me ; when each sound 
Became articulate of legends strange, 
Of love, or wealth, or beauty : then I deem’d 
That there were voices blended in the swell 
Of Ocean’s glorious lay, to which the waves 
Beat time upon the strand ; when the soft breeze 
Slept on his bosom, breathing now and then 
A balmy sigh as if it dream’d of love 
Or when the “ mighty winds”—the “ stormy winds”’— 


Dipy 


'd their strong pinions in the flashing flood, 
And shouted, and rush’d onward, fitfully 
Careering in their madness ; lifting up 

The waters on their plumes, and marching through 
Between the rolling heaps ; then with a whirl 

Strike the dark shuddering summits with their wings, 
Till they were white with foam, and bound away 
Chaunting in wildly measur’d chorus still 


Their hymn of majesty 
nell ymin ol mayj¢ Sty. 


Oh! I have felt 
My inmost spirit tremble, as the voice 
Of many waters wrestling with the winds, 
Came up from the deep sea, with many a lay 
Of those who slumber in the far deep caves, 
Where mysteries dwell which eye of living man 
Has never search’d, and never shall explore. 
*Tis agony to think how many hearts, 
Torn from the golden chain that clasps around 
The dear domestic altar, are cast forth 
Upon the desert, where the ocean-flood 
Tramps over them forever. 


Earth to earth ! 
Is Nature’s burial law ; but the deep sea— 
‘The living shudder, as they contemplate 
Its dread immensity, and fear to sleep 
But the dead! 
They go down calmly to the mermaid bow’rs 
Of beautiful cold sea-weed ; to the caves 
Where lie the pearl-shells ; to the coral banks 
Where bright-finn’d tribes are sporting ; to the fields 
Of rank brown grasses, where Leviathan 
Gambols and feeds in freedom. There’s no fear 
In those still bosoms, when the monstrous forms 
Of the dim deep float past them; not a thrill 
Vibrates along the nerve, as the cold slime 


In its mysterious bosom. 


Of the sea-serpent’s skin touches the cheek— 
No eager avarice tempts the hand to clutch 
The masses of pure silver or bright gold 
That pave the unspotted marble palaces ; 
Nor ever brightens up the leaden eye, 
Beneath the glorious diamond-studded arch ; 
Nor in the halls where sparkle every ray 
Of every flashing gem, or color’d stone, 

Or where the precious shells and amber lie, 
Like sandstones on a desert, valueless: 
They feel no joy amid the treasuries 


Of their eternal mansions ; not a swell 
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Of pride inflates the breast, and lifts the face 
In scorn of earth, and yet not unto heaven ; 
No awe bends down the brow, 1n reverence 

Of Him who builded these stupendous domes, 
And garnish’d them in glory. 


Those that find 
ry } | 1 
lheir resting-places in the dungeon-cells, 
At the foundations of the 


That base 


eternal walls 
the mighty mountains, shudder not, 
Nor weep, nor clasp their hands in wild d 


At their perpetual | 


espalr, 
vanishment from light 
And all companionship. They never call 


On those who walk the sunny green-rob'd earth 


Those ocean dwellers ; they have no regrets 
For the society of friend, or love, 

Or child, or parent. Every heart is still, 
And every feature calm and passionless 
Their voices never mingle ir the wail 


That lives along the waters. 


I have deem’d 
That the wild agony of the bereav’d, 
Pour’d forth in broken words, and shrieks, and moans, 
Mingled with bitter sobbings, and strange 
Is living even o’er the liquid tomb,— 


prayers, 


A ceaseless dirge for those who sleep below 
Thus, as I mus’d beneath the willow-boughs, 
Marking how slow and gracefully they wav'd 
Their assent to the wooing of the winds, 
The Ocean MELODY came on mine ear, 
Burden’d with this wild ditty : 


‘‘Canst thou not hear my voice, dear Amadorn, 
Down in the cold deep sea? 

Will no kind spirit tell thee how I mourn, 
How bitterly I weep 


For thee ? 


‘‘Oh! that Lora slumber’d with thee, love, 
Even on thine icy breast’; 

"T were better far than thus like a lone dove 
To roam, and seek in vain 


For rest. 


‘‘Oh! wherefore were we parted? We, who loved 
With so intense a flame,’ 

That every pulse in either bosom mov’d 
With hope and tenderness 


The same? 


‘* Even in our childhood, when with fairy feet 
We danc’d amongst the flowers, 

It was companionship that made so sweet 
The rosy garland of 


Young hours. 


“ And when our bosoms learn’d to know the swe!! 
Of love’s o’erwhelming tide, 

’T was bliss in fancy’s magic world to dwell, 
Within thy dear embrace— 


Thy bride. 


‘*‘ And when we were divided, all my heart 
Went sorrowing forth with thee ; 
And absence, Oh! what language can impart 
How its long hours were full 
Of thee’? 


“The fond expression of thy sad dark eyes 
Remains within my soul, 

And thy rich voice in its fond melodies 
Continues through my heart 


To roll 
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**Oh! how my soul has panted to go forth 
And wrap itseil in thine 

That every thought and feeling, at its birth, 


Within thy spirit, should 


“ Life has no pain, no sorrow, no disgrace, 
No keen and bitte: ill, 
That should have barr’d me from thy dear embrac« | 


Or stolen from my bliss 
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ills with all thy favorite flowers, 


‘©]T garnish’d forth thy 
And treasur’d whatever I knew pleas’d thee well ; 
"Twas bliss to anticipate the rapture of the hours 
7 ie | 7 } } ~~ > Wf 
Whose joy-beam would banish the cold word, Farewell 


A long fare wé Hl. 


‘‘T saw the welcome ship, with glad white sails returning, 
And every pulse hrobb’d with fond hope’s thrilling swell, 
But to my trembling heart, with fond emotions burning, 


She brought not my love, but his dying Farews 


eae! 


One thrill A Jong farewell ! 
‘“* How can this bleeding heart keep beating on, |‘ Thou wilt returnno more! Thy home is ’neath the billow 
' , , | m " 1. 
W hile thine re sponds no more ¢ } [hat sings on the ste m reel thine unceasing Knell; 


How can its bitter agony be borne,— 
‘hat desolation at 


The core 


‘¢ What has this rich and radiant earth for me, 
While sun, light, song and shade, 

And bree Ze, and blossom, ( nly tell of thee,— 
And thou, the joy of all, 


Art dead ! 


‘* Dead !—And I know not where thy beauties lie 
In what strange ocean grot 


Thou sleep’st, with quiet heart, and soulless eye, 


While love and Lora are 


“Oh! wert thou laid beneath the rrassy sod, 

Where I might sleep by thee, 
How sweetly could I die But now—Oh God, 
Between us ever rolls 


The sea! 


The music with its burden, died away, 
In a long plaintive cadence ; and it seem’d 
As if a whisper dwelt upon the wave 
Of some fond timid spirit, whose young hopes 
The weltering wste had shrouded. Sad it seem’d, 
And passionate, and broken by deep sobs, 
As of intensest suffering, which the breast 
Lock’d as a sacred treasure, and believ’d 
It would be sacrilege to spe ak 

But now, 

Another measure comes upon the wind, 
Sad, sweet, and full of pathos ; and the strain 
Brings on its swell this history of woe 


? 


Wilt thou return no more? my own, my faithful-learted, 


To the dear home where thy precious ones dwell ? 
We are so desolate, since thou, love, hast departed, 
And left with our spirits the cold word, Farewell ! 
A long farewell. 


“Thou wert too excellent, my early friend and lover ; 
How my fond heart priz’d thee no language can tell; 
But our communion, love, so hallowed, is over, 
Its sweet garland torn by that cold word, Farewell! 
A long farewell. 


Thy first kiss of fondness I priz’d, a sacred treasure, 
That on my young lip should in sanctity dwell ; 


Thy last kiss so sorrowful seal’d up the fount of pleasure, 


And wrote on its margin the cold word, Farewell ! 
A long farewell. 


‘ Thy place is vacant now; thy home is void of gladness, 


] 


Tears in our eyes at thy name ever swell ; 


Our hearts are encircled by the heavy chain of sadness, 


Whose adamant clasp is the cold word, Farewell ! 
A fare we 


} 
' 
| A long farewell 
} 
' 


While I lament in widowhood upon my lonely pillow, 
Or hear thee repeating the cold word, Farewell, 


ff 


A long farewel 


‘Faith comes like morning light, breaking over the dark 
ocean, 


Gilding the waves that so mournfully swell ; 


| Showing that fair land of love, where the divine emotion 


Can never be chill’d by the cold word, Farewell, 


iY 
‘Where oceans of delight from the throne of grace are 
flowing, 
Where the redeem’d in sweet fellowship dwell, 
| Where death and parting never come, and souls with rap- 
ture glowing, 
Bid sorrow and sighing and anguish, Farewell! 


0) 


A long farewell ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘“‘ Farewell!” “ Farewell!” dwelt long upon the wave, 
And died, like broken weeping, on the shore. 
Then came another melody, and thus 
It told its tale of sadness : 
| 
' 
| 
| 


‘In what fair grotto deep in the green sea, 

Where rich festoons of sea-flow’rs darkly Wave, 
From trees of brilliant coral that 6 inwreathe 

Their priceless branches through the marble cave,— 
Where rings, forever more, the salad knell 
Of tinkling waters in the tuneful shell,— 


? 


Where the fair sea-maids come in groups to weep, 
Dost thou, my precious Isabella, sleep ’ 


‘Thou beautiful enchantment! Thou wert like 
| A delicate ly wrought transparency ; 
| Through which all angel-forms of tenderness 

Shone in the light of virgin purity. 

hy cheek was love’s pure altar, where he laid, 
With playful hand, his roses, pale and red ; 
While bathing in those liquid eyes of blue, 

By full-fring’d curtains half coneeal’d from view. 


‘‘ Spring has no blossom fairer than thy form, 
Winter no snow-wreath purer than thy mind ; 
The dew-drop trembling to the summer sun, 


thy smile, bright, transient, heaven-refined— 


Is like 
But ever o’er thy soul a shadow lay, 
Still darkest when life wore the sunniest ray ; 
And ever, when with bliss thy heart beat high, 
The swell subsided in a plaintive sigh. 


‘‘When Hope unroll’d her chart of woven flow’rs, 
And pointed smiling, where thy bower should be ; 
While rosy Cupids crown’d the smiling hours, 
That proffer d all their wreathing gems to thee; 


Then from the heaven of thine eyes of blue 





Would ever steal bright drops of balmy dew, 


ee ‘ ie 
And gem the bloom upon thy rosy cheek, 


Till shaken on thy bosom’s lilies meek. 
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‘* When | would whisper bliss, thou would’st re 
‘Hush! for I feel that all our hopes are vain ; 
Some spirit whispers that | soon must die, 
And every thrill of joy is mix’d with pain.’ 
At length thy drooping beauties shew’d too well 
That life’s fresh fountain had begun to fail ; 
And then we sought its freshness to renew 


Beneath a sky of softer sun and dew. 


‘We journey’d with thee many a mournful day 
Till thou wert weary of the fruitless toil ; 

And meekly bade us homeward bend our way, 
That thou might’st slumber in thy native soil. 

I knelt, and clasp’d thee in a wild embrace, 

Wrapping amid thy robes my anguish’d face ; 

Yet still thy snowy shoulder felt my tears, 

And thine A¢olian voice was in mine ears. 


“I felt thy presence, and the veil of life 
Was still between the coffin-scene and me ; 

And hope and skill maintain’d their anxious strife, 
Contending strongly with stern destiny : 

But when I saw thee dead, and felt the chill 

Of thy white hand, so nerveless and so still, 

Cold desolation wrapp’d his iron chain 

Around my heart, and lock’d its pulse to pain. 


“‘ And then I saw that form—so fair, so pure, 
So dear, so precious, cast into the sea! 
Oh! God of mercy, how did I endure 
The struggle of that dreadful agony ? 
Oh, peerless sleeper! down in the deep sea! 
My joys are in that billowy world with thee ; 
And still my spirit lingers o’er the wave 
That rolls between my bosom and thy grave.” 


Hark! A full chorus from the “ mighty deep,” 
Drowns every mournful plaint, and loud and high 
Peals forth its solemn anthem: 


‘* Leaves of life’s ephemeral tree, 
Trembling to the blast ; 

Wherefore sigh so bitterly 

That some are shaken from the spray, 
And on my bosom cast? 

Could they find a holier rest 

Than on my unsullied breast ? 

‘“‘ How soon your grief will pass away, 
And ye from life depart ; 

What will it then avail your clay, 

Whether the grass, or ocean spray, 
Sigh o’er the broken heart ? 

Will earth lie lighter than the wave 


Above the broken flow’ret’s grave? 


‘‘ Weep not for those that are at rest, 
Whose griefs and pains are o’er ; 

Whether the earth’s or ocean’s breast 

Be wrapp'd around the peaceful blest, 
They will return no more! 

Why would you wish them back again, 

Where death, and sin, and sorrow reign? 


as 


Forever ‘ blessed are the dead 

Who die in Christ the Lord,’ 

Sweetly they rest, where’er their bed, 

From all their labors, pains and dread— 
And rich is their reward. 

For all their works of love and faith 

Attend them through the gates of death. 


‘‘The ocean shall give up her dead 
In that tremendous day, 


ply, 


When Nature, all convuls’d with dread 
Shall be in wrapping fire array’d ; 
When heaven shall roll aw ay ; 


And God appear upon his throne 


To claim, and gather home His own 


Joyful then, shall I resto: 

The forms consign’d to me; 

Then, fleeing from the trembling shore 
Proclaim with one expiring roar, 

‘ There shall be no more sea!’ 


Then, not till th nh, My songs shall cease 


In infinite, eternal peace, 
‘‘Then shall forms of love and light 
Meet in heavenly bow’rs, 


Where life’s pure river, sweet and br 


ght 
Flows on in melody and light, 

Amongst unfading flowers ; 
Where trees of healing verdure spread 


Their glorious branches overhead 


‘‘Where being emanates from God, 
In beauty, love and bliss, 
Flowing in one melodious flood, 
Whose billows of beatitude, 
The whole bright realm embrace 
Will any then regret the tears 
That dew’d life’s few and dreamy years 


Pennsylvania. 
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| HISTORY OF THE ROMANCE 

| The history of literature, as well as that of na- 
tions, presents an interesting field to the inquirer. 
| In both eases, it is desirable to consider the causes 
|which have imparted to each its peculiar charac- 
‘ter. The republic of letters, we believe, has wit- 
nessed no greater revolutions than those which 
have transpired in the domain of fiction. Like al- 
most every thing, however, which has come down 
| to us from the aged past, the origin of the Romance 
is involved in doubt and absurdity. Antiquarian 
|research has contributed little else than to stir up 
the embers of tradition, in which the light of truth 
had long expired. ‘Men of learning,” says D’Is- 





raeli, “have amused themselves with tracing the 
'epocha of romance. In this search they have dis- 
| played more ingenuity than judgment. Some have 
| fancied that it may have existed as far back as the 
time of Aristotle.” The learned Fleury ascribes 
\their origin to the Normans of France; and sup- 
| poses that “ these fictions, being originally written 
|in the old Norman language, were entitled Nor- 
| mances; the name has since been altered to that 
| of romances.” 
The most rational theory is that which finds an 
| original in the old Fable. In ancient times, moral 
| precepts were often delivered in the form of pro- 
verb or aphorism, and exemplified by fictitious nar- 
| rative. Of this kind was Jotham’s parable of the 
itrees choosing a king; and such the apologue of 
| the contention between the parts of the human 
body, by which Menenius Agrippa satisfied the 
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Romans that the weal of the state depended on the|cred City. In their ranks followed a company of 
union and agreement of its several members. In/|strolling poets, collecting subjects for song, who af- 
the process of time, these short tales became sup-|terwards returning from battle, told, in no mea- 
planted by more extended efforts. In them the |sured strain, the achievments of the Christian sol- 
writer endeavored to impart a different species of|dier, and the defeat of the Infidel. When this 
instruction, and to captivate the fancy by a more|class of minstrels ceased to exist, the same deeds 
exquisite invention. ‘The indolence, also, peculiar | were extolled in epic prose. From this time the 
to oriental nations, induced them to cultivate a love| character of the romance was materially changed. 
for whatever gave wings to time. Whenthe hours! A regularity of plan and purpose, entirely wanting 
moved slowly, the prince commanded his favorite | in the hasty productions of the wandering trouba 
to read or repeat tales. Being grossly ignorant,|dour, was introduced: the descriptions were en- 
and having no desire for mental or moral improve-|riched by a more skilful delineation of character, 
ment, he was the more gratified as his stories as- | and the style at the same time was more elaborate 
cended the scale of extravagance. Insouthernand|/and elegant. Instead of lavishing praises upon 
western I{urope we have no account of fabulous | some imaginary character, the gallant knight formed 
writing, till after the period to which we next dl-|a nobler and more prolific theme of eulogy. He 
lude. was described as the personification of all that was 

The subversion of the Roman Empire by the|noble and virtuous—the lover of justice—the de- 
Vandals and Goths, was followed by a great ne- |\fender of helpless innocence—and the true cham- 
glect of learning. During a long night of intellec- | pion of Religion. ‘To obtain the name of valiant, 
tual gloom, the Grecian and Roman authors were | or win the favor of his “ ladye fair,” he was made 
studied only by the cloistered monk ; and the arts/to encounter the warrior—break the spell of the 
and sciences, once the boast of Europe, were al- | neeromancer—demolish the enchanted castle—and 
most entirely forgotten. Commerce reefed her|overthrow or convert the infidel. He brought 
sails; enterprise and industry were retarded, and | back the exile to his home, and the captive maiden 
tidings of other nations were learned only from | to her parental roof—feasted in lordly halls—fought 
the pilgrim as he returned from the land of the at the tournament, and,—*“ last scene of all,” to end 
Nazarene’s tomb. ‘The priests, not entirely desti-| his “ strange, eventful history,”—married his ty- 
tute of knowledge, invented wild and visionary le-| rannical mistress! From the nature of the case, it 
gends, calculated to foster the degraded spirit of|is not supposed that it was attempted to ascribe 
the age. But other causes besides the ignorance 


probability to the majority of these compositions ; 
of the times conspired to give a peculiar character | and yet, though they were only a medley of absur- 
to their legends. ‘The form of government, intro-|dity, with them all Kurope seemed intoxicated. 
duced by the northern barbarians, denominated the | The courtier read them to his prince—the serf to 
Feudal System, gave rise to the institution of} his lord—and the matron, in her humble cottage, told 
chivalry: chivalry, in turn, gave form to that spe-| them to her wonder-stricken offspring. 

cies of fabulous narrative which we term the old 
romance. popularity, a new species of fiction was introduced, 
The feudal system, adapted as it may have| which partook of the comic and satirical character. 
been to the genius of the people, was not designed 


| 

2h ; ae 

| While the old romance was at the climax of its 
; 


Not possessing, however, the glowing style and 
to promote the objects or principles of peace. |importance belonging to the old, and being but lit- 
Surrounded by numerous dependents, and fortified | tle adapted to the taste of the age, it eventually 
by the walls of a castle, each baron became a petty | fell into neglect. While the public palate continued 
king. Adding to their number and strength from | thus eager for every thing that was incredible, the 
time to time, they at length became intolerable to 


| interests of sound learning languished. Nature 
their sovereign; who, fearing their arms, if permit- ltold her tale. unheard, unregarded, and men turned 
ted to remain unemployed at home, directed them | 
to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. At the same 


time, the haughty manners of these feudal lords— 


from her lips to the ravings of an impure imagina- 
‘tion. 

But the total extirpation of the old romance re- 
the grotesque architecture of their fortresses, with| mained for the genius of Micuen De Cervantes 
silent and uninhabited halls, winding labyrinths|Saavepra. He was a Spaniard by birth, and, 
and dark dungeons, conspired to increase the su-| though quite limited in means, acquired a polished 
perstition of the ignorant, and love of adventure in| edueation. Losing his left hand in the battle of 
| Lepanto, he commenced a career of authorship, 
‘and produced dramatic pieces which won him ap- 


. ‘ { P . . 
the cross, and marched towards Palestine. Feast-!plause in the theatres of his country. Want 


the warrior. Ambitious to win a name for military 
prowess, the knights enlisted under the banner of 


of 
ing upon the luxuries of other climes, traversing | economy, however, and unbounded generosity, dis- 
mountains where the magician and holy hermit sipated his slender fortune, and he was finally im- 
dwelt, they acquired fresh zeal for exploit, until| prisoned for debt. During his confinement he con- 


at last they encamped before the walls of the Sa-' ceived the happy idea which has immortalized him. 
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Moulding from the various elements of fictitious 
writings a species of composition entirely anoma- 
lous in the history of literature, he broke the spell 
which hung over the public mind. and formed a 


new era in the opinions, manners, and letters of 


Europe. The History of Don Quixotte was that 


felicitous conception. Displaying the pretensions 


and exploits of the errant-knight in numberless ri- 


diculous attitudes: illustrating by the power of 


contrast the noble and base side of nature, it per- 
formed in a few years what the law had in vain 
endeavored to accomplish. bursting upon the 
public from an obscure inmate of a prison, and 
bearing on its face the impress of no common in- 
tellect, it afforded a more exquisite entertainment 
to its thousand readers than could be derived from 
the extravagant phrensies of chivalry. It delighted 
In the quaint 
language of the author himself,—* this history is 


the young. and animated the old. 


the most delightful and the least prejudicial en- 
tertainment that ever was seen; for in the whole 
book, there is not the least shadow of a dishonora- 


ble word, nor one thought unworthy of a good | 


Catholic.” 

From the great production of Cervantes would 
The web 
of fiction then became less complicated, and deeper 


we date the origin of the new romance. 


colored with the hue of probability. 
selecting their subjects solely from the castle, the 
tented field, or the witch-haunted cavern, authors 
began to find among the common incidents of life 
seenes equally interesting and more instructive. 
From this model all subsequent productions re- 
ceived a tene. 


To those writers whose genius 


partook exclusively of the comic, it pointed out the | 


sure avenues to mirth; and in those who sought to 


portray the marvellous—the sentimental—the pas- | 


sionate—it served to control undue enthusiasm. 
Of the numerous works which soon after ap- 


quired a popularity more lasting than the lives of 


their authors. One, however, which has since be- 


nnn hes | 

peared in this department of literature, but few ac- 
4 

} 


| 


a 


come 


Defoe. This well known 


ereat share of its interest from the simple descrip- 


tion of a passion more innate than love—the desire | 


of self-preservation. Jt depicts the horrors of soli- 


tude, and inculeates, in its own way. sentiments 
which should dispel the gloomy dreams of the mis- 


anthrope. Passing over a few productions of in- 


considerable note, we next mention Gi Blas, by 


Le Sage. This work, as its readers well know, 
abounds in humor and ready wit: the description 


of manners, and the outlines of character, are exe- 


cuted with the hand of a master. We cannot af- 


ire 


firm, however, that it possesses a pt moral ten- 


dency. The subjects are mostly taken from the 
baser class of society, and their faults are not por- 


trayed in those odious colors which properly be- 


long to them. Roderick Random and Peregrine 


Honors to the Dead. 


Instead of 


childhood classic, is Robinson Crusoe, by | 


little work derives a 
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Pickle, by Smollett, are nearly of the same charac- 
ter. They are replete with vivacity and energy of 
expression. Their author excels particularly in 
delineating the manners of seamen, in whose so- 
But 


style has often been censured as approaching to 


ciety he spent a portion of his youth. his 
bombast, and many of his descriptions as exagge- 
rated beyond all limits of probability. Profligates, 
duellists and misanthropes are characters upon 
which he seems delighted to expatiate. ‘lhe works 
of Henry Fielding, though in some respects simi 
lar to those of Smollett, have been allotted 


higher station in this branch of literature. 


to a 
Next to 
Shakspeare, he seems to have questioned from the 
heart, most successfully, a knowledge of its hermit 
policy, and displayed it in his masterly productions. 
| Endowed with superior natural abilities, refined by 
communion with the choice spirits of antiquity, he 
entered the sphere of imaginative writing 
of The 
Joseph Andrews and Amelia show that he 


with 


every means success. pe rformances of 


em- 
ployed not his talents in vain. 

It would be improper to dwell, in this short arti- 
cle, upon the master-pieces of Richardson, Sterne, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Mrs. Radcliffe and others, 
who have won a high rank in the department of 
|romantic literature. With Fielding we must close 
At future 


hope to consider the works of subsequent authors, 


this part of our essay. some time we 


'who deserve more than a passing notice or hasty 
| comment. 


| A uburn, Ne w- York e 


HONORS 


BY 


TO THE 


WwM, 


DEAD 


G. HOWARD. 


* Beauty doth tw 


ic 


J 


Her votive wreath, and eloquence and son 


In eulogy burst forth.”— Sigourn 

‘¢ How fit reward for greatness and for virtue '” 

Funeral and sepulchral honors have always 
claimed the admiration of mankind. The in 
stance of no tribe nor nation, in ancient nor mo 
dern times, in savage nor civilized society, fui 
nishes an exception to this universal rul Imagi 
nation may follow the sun, as he careers in ma- 
jesty and splendor through the broad arch of 
Heaven; but it will find, in all its limitless wander- 
ings, no individual, the beatings of whose heart are 
/not responsive to this pious itiment of our na- 
iture. ‘Turn we to the eairn of the Gael. the 


Scythian tumulus, the Asiatic mausoleum, the pyra- 
unlettered 


hey 


mid of Egypt, or the green hill-top and 


headstone of our country’s primitive children; t 
constitute so many imperishable and resistless evi 


denees in favor of our position. 
Respect and affection for the dead, as expressed 
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in the solemn pomp with which they were entombed, | 
and the tasteful memorials that were reared over | 
their remains, existed, in preéminent simplicity and 
beauty, in the earliest periods of the Jewish his- 
tory. How touchingly simple and beautiful, for 
instance, is the conference of Abraham, as recorded 
by the pen of inspiration, with the sons of Heth, 
respecting the purchase of the cave of Macpelah | 
as a place of interment for the deceased Sarah. 
How delicate and affecting is the allusion of the 
sacred penman to the death of Rachel, and the re- | 
ligious care with which the disconsolate Jacob | 
erected a pillar over the spot of her final repose. | 
“And Jacob set a pillar upon her grave: that is | 
the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day.” The} 
descendants of these illustrious patriarchs, when | 
taking their departure from the land of Egypt—for | 
centuries the bloody arena of their cruel and un-| 
mitigated bondage—removed from the * consecrated 
catacomb” the ashes of Joseph, their eminent pre- | 
server, and carried them from the “learned and 
luxurious realm of the Pharaohs”—the erand thea- | 
tre on which he had so gloriously acted—to the 
iron mountains of the North, that they might honor 
his bones with some fitting mouument to his me- 
mory. 

Even the savage tribes that wander over the 
wastes of Tartary, and repel with scorn the idea 
of a settled residence, most tenderly feel, and most 
piously reverence, the sacred ties of that particular 
spot, which is hallowed by the monuments of their 


ancestors. ‘Thither they make their annual pilgri- | 
mages, while their hearts soften, and their bosoms 
glow with sensibility over the ashes of their hon- 
ored dead. And this constant and distinct Amen, | 
uttered by the wisest and the best, equally with | 
the vilest and most degraded of successive genera- | 
tions, and of every clime, exhibits the most con-| 
clusive evidence that this feeling is deeply rooted | 
in the elements of our nature. 

‘The original and irrepressible desire, that the | 
alluvion of time may not obliterate our image from | 
the memory of surviving friends, but that it may | 
be choicely garnered up in the storehouse of the | 
affections of those who live after us, to be recalled, 
with a melancholy pleasure, long after the turf has 
sodded upon our graves, is one of the strongest | 
passions that can agitate the human breast. ‘The 
most remote apprehension, that all remembrances 
of ourselves and our virtues will be as ephemeral | 
as the existence of these perishable bodies, would | 
be more than sufficient to render the pilgrimage of 
lite a scene of bitterness and woe. 


* For who, to dull forgetfulness a prey, 


gs, anxious being e’er resigned; 


This pleasin 
Left the warm precincts of the cheer! 1] day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind?” 
The associations which infancy inspired, and th 
gradual development of intellect and principle, has 
matured, compel us to recoil from the prospect that 


the Dead. [ Marcu, 


the black wave of oblivion will ever dash over the 
hallowed repository of our ashes. This truly 
would be annihilation in one of its most dreary 


and repulsive forms. 


Although the sentiments expressed in the pre- 
ceding suggestions, are living influences in every 
bosom, and may appear to be, as they emphatically 
are, the genuine offspring of our social constitu- 
tion; yet it is by fully establishing the positive 
benefits of conferring honors upon the dead, that 
objections and cavils must be principally repelled. 

Of the numerous advantages which inevitably 
result to society from a proper disposition of fune- 
ral and sepulchral honors, it will be well particu- 
larly to mention the feelings of patriotism they in- 
culcate and cherish. 

The desire of posthumous honor by some has 
been treated with contempt, and by others has been 
stigmatized with the degrading epithets of weak- 
ness and vanity. Yet this same feeling has ever 
glowed, with peculiar intensity, amid the most mag- 
nificent attainments. It has flourished, indeed, with 


| the rankest luxuriance, side by side with the noblest 


virtues that have adorned humanity. Genius— 
real, sterling, brilliant genius, cannot exist and act 
unless in subjection to its control. It was with a 


\full assurance of this truth, and of its sovereign 
| . ° . . . . 

| authority, that the wise legislators of antiquity used 
' 


every exertion to render such honors subservient 


to the public weal. In the very framework of 


their laws, they incorporated the most salutary pro- 
visions on this subject, so sensible were they of its 
vast importance. ‘They knew full well that the 
“sparks of a generous emulation are naturally en- 
kindled to a living splendor by memorials of de- 
ceased merit.” By this powerful enchantment on 
the minds of posterity did the images of Harmo- 


dius and Aristogiton—those immortal defenders of 
liberty—stand as the “perpetual champions of 


Athens,” and for ages keep alive the holy flame on 
the altar of freedom. 

Trained in the centre of circumstances like 
these ; with every thing calculated to awaken into 
action the noblest feelings of their nature; living 
in a ceaseless contemplation of the honors confer- 
red upon the illustrious dead ; with the various evi- 
dences of a nation’s gratitude incessantly before 
their sight; the ancients instinctively imbibed the 
pious zeal of their forefathers. ‘The triumphal 
arches—the fretted columns—the images of the 
great and good—the eulogy and the elegy,—all 
threw around the eye and the heart a sacred fasci- 


/nation; ** while their marble ancestors seemed start- 
‘ing into life, and beckoning them on to fame and 


immortality.” Hence the bold ambition of every 
generation to contest the palm with their immortal 
progenitors. From this source flowed the manly 


tears of a rival Alexander over the sepulchre of 


Achilles. 


And the influence of these testimonials of a na- 





a 
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tion’s gratitude, are not, at the present day, sensi- 
bly diminished. ‘They still operate with tremen- 
The 
same anxiety that the memory should be embalmed 


dous power upon the genius of a people. 


+e : 
in the records of history and the treasures of song, | 


or that the name should be “ enchased in giant 
characters upon the everlasting flint,” which swelled 
the hearts and nerved the arms of those, who lived 
in the “ tide of time” centuries agone, still lives in 
the breasts of men, and exerts the same effects upon 
their conduct. ‘The monumental obelisk, towering 
in stately and awful sublimity, and holding in sa- 


cred deposit the dust of some canonized worthy, | 


can hardly be surveyed, by the meanest individual, 
without expanding his heart with the inspiriting re- 
collection, that by equal deserts he may insure for 
himself an equal immortality. With what emotions 
of rapture and veneration do we gaze upon the 
“mingled grace and dignity and divine expres- 


sion” of the noble bust of Washington, whose mar- | 


ble brow reflects the exalted virtues of his heart. 
These scenes of “ august and sacred imagery,” are, 
indeed, a school for the public mind. They are 
the “national galleries,” furnished and adorned, not 
with specimens of rare art, but with monuments of 
exalted worth. 

History and Poetry, Biography and Eulogium, 
which are embraced in the scope of our subject, 


ecople memory with the distinguished millions of| 
peo} ; g 


past ages. They give us a bird’s-eye view of the 


orators and patriots—the philosophers. and poets— | 


the great and good, of by-gone centuries. How 
correctly was it said of the Greek and the Ro- 
man— half our learning is their epitaph.” 
the fact, that the recorded exploits of their states- 
men and heroes have imparted a generous enthu- 
siasm to the reader, and inspired the bosom with a 
longing for the same glorious distinction, has caused 
the literature of those countries to flow, like a sea 
of glory, over all succeeding ages. 

Another and a still more important advantage 
arising from the honors of the dead, is that they 
render us peculiarly susceptible of religious impres- 
sions. Whenever we cross the threshold of the 
consecrated cemetery, we are forcibly impressed 
with the weakness and the frailty of human life. 
Who that has wandered among its gloomy and se- 
questered aisles, has been able to suppress those 
thrilling emotions that force themselves upon the 
heart? With what fleetness do we hurry, in ima- 
gination, across the hours of advancing time, and 
lose ourselves amid those stupendous realities to 
which we must pass through the gateway of the 
grave! How irresistible is the conviction at such 
an hour, that our tomb will, one day, be to us the 
threshold of happiness or woe! The great restirg 
place of the dead, dotted over as it is with frail 
memorials to perpetuate the names of those that 
are sleeping quietly beneath the sod, presents to 


us at once “‘ the termination of the inquietudes of 


Honors io the Dead. 


*} e . 
| bends in line 


And | 
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llife, and sets before us the image of eternal rest.” 


“ Hark! 


Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion cea 


how the sacred calm, that breathes around, 
; In still small accents, whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 
| Here it is that we learn the import and beauty of 
that “‘ wonderful specimen of elegiac eloquence 
‘Thou turnest man to destruction, and sayest re- 
‘turn ye children of men!” What a perfect and 
of the divine aphorism— 
\** Our life is vapor!” faint, indeed, as the wreath 
| that just appears on the mountain side, and then 
And now, if 
pressed with our need of that “ sublime and 
ling philosophy,” that shines in such vivid 
\light from the pages of the Word of God, and il- 
i\lumes the darkness of the tomb with the felicities 


jinimitable illustration 


|vanishes in the sunbeam. ever, we 


|are im 


| conso 


}and glories of a new heaven and a new earth. 
| Who can stand by the sepulchres, within whose 
|speechless walls are inurned the ashes of the 
‘mighty dead, and not be inflamed with a quench- 
| less longing to be enrobed in the mantle « 
|virtues? As we 
| regret upon the “ 


if their 
mingle our tears of sorrow and 
silent yet eloquent marble,” that 
s of grace and beauty over their re 

| mains, we are brought at once to a perception of 
|}our common allotment, and are taught to realize 
|our own mortality. In the midst of our gratula- 
|tion that such men have lived, we shall have be- 
| fore us the memorial that such men have died. 


|“ Indeed the mausoleum and the statue 


seem to 
\form a kind of gloomy frontier between the two 
|worlds—the great world of the living, and the 


greater world of the dead.” 


There is about them 
an eloquence and poetry of feeling, fathomless and 
mysterious as the seats of life. 


Thus are funeral and sepulchral honors the fruit- 
ful source of the highest political and religious ad- 
vantages. ‘They shine, like an unfading rainbow, 
above the columns of life’s darkness, and beyond 
Pos- 


sessing in their very nature a spring of honorary 





the rage of its tempests, to awe and allure. 


incentives, unequalled in purity and sublimity, and 
throwing an affecting and inspiring charm over thi 





soul, the state may call in requisition the constant 
exertions of its choicest spirits. ‘Thus will the 
spontaneous emotions of our nature become the 
grand means of exalting and purifying it. And 
| thus will the honors of the dead, empty and transi 
| tory as we are wont to call them, reflect solid and 
| lasting and glorious benefit on the living. 


| Chilicothe, Ohio, 1841. 


| 


| 


| Byron, we believe, is the author of the following couplet 


|on a selfish politician, who committed his s; 
mory : 


eecnes to me- 
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908 Come Home.—Something about a Star. 


COME HOME.* 
BY A SISTER TO A LONG ABSENT BROTHER 


Come home! 

Would I could send my spirit o’er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee ; 
‘To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unwearying words of melody, 

Brother, come home. 


Come home! 

Come to the hearts that love thee, to the eyes 
That beam in brightness but to gladden thine 
Come where fond thoughts like holiest incense ris« 

Where cherish'd Memory rears her altar’s shrine 


? ] } 
Brother, come home. 


Come home ! 
Come to the hearthstone of thy early days ; 
Come to the ark, like the o’erwearied dove 
Come, with the sunlight of thy heart’s warm rays, 
Come to the fireside circle of thy love: 


 oara@ |b | 
Brother, come home. 


Come home! 
It is not home without thee—the lone seat 
[s still unclaimed where thou wert wont to be 
In every echo of returning feet, 
In vain we list for what should herald thee 


Brothe r, com¢ home. 


Come home ! 
We’ve nurs’d for thee the sunny buds of Spring, 
Watch’d every germ a full-blown flow’ret rear ; 
Saw o’er their bloom the chilly Winter fling 
Its icy garlands, and thou art not here: 


Brother, come home. 


Come home! 

Would | could send my spirit o’er the deep, 
Would I[ could wing it like a bird to thee ; 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unwgarying words of melody, 


Brother, come home 


THE RESPONSE. 


[ come. 
Swiftly our good ship with the rising gale, 
Rides the green billows of the swelling sea ; 
My country and my home ! soon shall hail, 
And all my fears forget at meeting thee 


ict > | 


er, come 


| come. 
In every zephyr from our favor’d land, 
I hear thy voice ; and the wild ocean’s roar 
Cannot divert me from the beckoning hand 
Of lost affection, on the distant shore : 
Sister, I come. 


This tender and affecting appeal is from the pen of a 


young lady of Philadelphia, and was among her earliest es- 


says in Poetry. It first appeared in a Philadelphia news- | 


paper, some four years since ; but attracted little attention 
until, having crossed the Atlantic, it returned with the un- 
qualified commendations of the English press. Then, and 
not till then, we are loth to concede, its merits were ap- 
preciated at home, and then this single certificate sufficed 
to introduce our authoress into the choir of our sweetest 
minstrels. It is very pretty ; and “‘ The Response,” by one 
of our contributors, will be found consonant in spirit to the 
spirit of the Invocation.—[ Ed. Mess. 


>. 
| Marcu, 
I come. 
My spirit lingers round our childhood’s home 
In the deep midnight when the world is sti 


And to thy plaintive call, ‘come, brother come, 


| Answers its sister-spirit of the 


i “ Sister, | come.” 
I co ne 
Blest will the exile be to meet his sire 
And welcoming mother, at the cottage dooi 
To sit with thee beside the evening fire, 


And tell the tale of 


Sisier, l com«e 


his adventures o'er 


| I conn 
When Spring awakens earth as with a charm, 
And earth again her vernal pleasures yields, 
How beautiful ’twill seem, as arm in arm, 
We thread the walks of our Elysian fields 
Sister, | come 
| [ come. 


Swiftly our good ship with the rising gal 
Rides the green billows of the swelling sea, 

My country and my home I soon shall hail, 
And all my fears dismiss at meeting thee 


Sister, | come. v 


| SOMETHING ABOUT A STAR. 


| I heard that her mind and person had each striven 
| for the mastery of beauty. I met her for the first 
|time in an assembly of the young and happy. 
| When I spake to her, she listened with a “flitting 
'blush” and gazed into my face,O how sweetly! 
The parting hour came, and I bade her a fond 


good-night. . # ? 


| Poetry and music were the themes of our discourse. 


I lay upon my bed, tossing to and fro with a 


strange excitement, and sleep came not to my re- 
\lief. At length, I was quieted, began to doze, and 
| my eyelids closed. I felt a gentle pressure like 
| the tiny hand of a spirit, and they were re-opened 
| And lo! a little creature with pure white wings, 
gleaming in the moonlight, was reclining upon my 
pillow. It was laughing as if it would die with 
joy, but ina moment more, subduing its features, 
|}and looking serious, it pointed to a star just visible 
| through my window, and exclaimed— 

| * Mortal! see you that little gem sparkling in 
the deep blue ocean of the sky? It is an emblem 
of that fair being, whose image is so deeply en- 
|graved upon thy heart; the same, whom you this 
| night beheld and looked upon as one of the most 
| lovely of earth’s daughters. But I warn you to 
| beware ! If you wish to live a life of peace, trifle 
|not with that delicate passion which men call love. 
|The maiden whose affection you desire, is too 
| pure, too beautiful for one like you. Think not, 
that because she smiled upon you, you are the fa- 
;vored one. As yonder star is admired by all who 
| behold it, and in return sheds its smiles upon the 


‘world, even so, does the dark-eyed ........ reign in 
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the firmament of earth, bestowing her smiles upon | 
the multitude. ‘The youth who wins her love, 
must be one of the gifted and noble-hearted. There- 
fore I say, think not, dream not, sigh not for her, 


who has, perchance, already ceased to remember 
thy name.” 

| The star still shone in heaven, un- 
moved and immovable. 


awoke. 
It looked upon me in kind- 
I know not whence it came, 
but something whispered in my ear, “ hope on, 
hope ever,”—and then, I slumbered peacefully. 
Land of Dreams, 1840. oe, 


ness and in love. 





REPLY TO HARRY BLUFF. 


[The “reply to Harry Bluff” is, we have reason to be- 
lieve from one high in authority ; and we give it a place 
principally on that account. It may be too, some little 
matter of curiosity with many of our readers, to have the 
views of “senior officers” of the Navy, on its wants and 
present condition; and to know their opinions of Harry 
Bluffs Lucky Bag. Considering that the Navy has lin- 
gered so long in its present state, partly from the circum- 


stance that there has been no one to propose any measures | 


for its reorganization upon which a majority of the officers 
could agree,—and considering that Harry Bluff has been 
the first to propose a plan for that purpose upon which a 
majority of the officers are willing to unite,—the friends 
and well-wishers of the Navy have a right to expect that 
those who oppose this plan will not prove mere fault-find- 
ers, but that they will show the reasons of their opposition, 
and offer substitutes for the measures which they condemn. 


This C. S. has not done, unless indeed his proposition | 
about the 1300 Midshipmen with their 24 years apprentice- | 


ship, be intended by him as a substitute for Harry Bluff’s 
plan for supplying the Navy with young men for Lieuten- 
ants. We profess to be friendly to the Navy, and desire 
to see it placed upon a proper footing. Towards this end 
we shall do all that in us lies. With this one object in 
view, we shall exercise the right of appending by way of 
note to the remarks of C. S. such brief observations as in 
our opinion may appear proper and just. In throwing our 
columns open to the Navy we by no means wished it to be 
understood that the pages of the Messenger may become 


an arena for personal disputation. To prevent the possi- 


bility of that, we have judged it proper to omit a few lines | 


which may be considered to be of a personal nature in 
this communication. 


This explanation is due here to C. S. as he has not in- 
formed us of his address ; and we have no other means of 
communicating with him.J—Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


To Mr. T. W. Wuire, 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Sir:—The recent essays upon the Navy which 
have appeared in your journal over the signature 
of “ Harry Bluff,” have received a wide circulation, | 
and appear to have met with general commenda- 
tion. ‘Though we concur in several of the views 
which he has taken, yet entertaining an opinion 
that some of the defects of which he complains 
are without real foundation, and that others have 


fect of many of his statements is calculated to pro- 
duce erroneous and injurious impressions upon the 
public mind, it is proposed, with your permission, 
to examine them in some detail. Want of leisure 
as well as regard for your columns will induce us 
ito be as brief as will comport with the nature of 
/such an examination. 

The example of “ Harry Bluff” will be followed 
lin avoid 


Abdio, 


all personalities, as far as practicable ; 
|and in the comments upon his opinions, statements 
he propositions, our remarks will be intended for 
|an officer of the Navy, as yet unknown, who has 
‘exercised the right of presenting his views to the 
|public. Anonymous communications are some- 
pone preferable to others, especially if the rela- 
tions between the parties are such as may bring 
ithe writers into subsequent official intercourse. 
|His example in this particular also will therefore 
be followed, and the writer of these remarks mere- 
\ly claims the consideration which may be due to 
‘their intrinsic merits, and as the production of an 
‘officer, whose length of service may perhaps place 
[him in the class usually designated as the ‘Senior 
| Officers.” 

| The advantages which may be expected from 
higher grades in the Navy have been frequently 
| presented to the notice of Congress and the public, 
but hitherto without success. Jt may appear ridi- 
|culous to suppose that the usual designation of 
‘such grades should ever have operated against their 
‘establishment or recognition, and yet it has been 
‘urged as being too aristocratical for our institu- 
The title of General is familiar, whilst that 
of Admiral, though merely its equivalent, is com- 
[monly associated and improperly confounded with 
| the titles of other nations which belong to a privi- 
\leged class. May we hope that this unfounded 
| prejudice will soon be dispelled * 

* not 
|employing a sufficient Naval force to give proper 
| protection to the commerce of the country, appears 
| not to be so well founded [See Note A] as to receive 
'general assent. That it has not been sufficient to 
' provide a proper number of competent, well-trained 
officers for a force which might be necessary at 
the commencement of war, may be true, and will 
be noticed hereafter. The amount of force for 
the mere protection of commerce in a time of 
peace, need never be large. With civilized na- 
tions, among which commecre is almost exclusive- 
ly carried on, moral force is as powerful and more 
appropriate than physical. ‘The commander of a 
single vessel of the United States, when autho- 
rized by national law to protest against a meditated 
wrong or to claim reparation for an infringement of 


| tions. 


‘ 


The charge made against the government, of 


our national rights, acts for and represents the 
power of the whole country, and so long as he 
does not transcend his lawful privileges and powers, 
his representations will be received as the represen- 








been much exaggerated, and that the general ef- 
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tations of the country, and be respected accordingly. 
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[See Note B]. In the recent contest on the shores | larly in this country, by the improvements and ex- 
of Syria, the presence of afew small Austrian ves-|tension of steam power upon the ocean, upon all 
sels of war, was of little importance in a physical our lakes and rivers, and as connected with rail- 
point of view, but the co-operation of this small | roads,—seem to require an entire revision of the 
force was a pledge to the world, that 400,000 men |former plan. ‘This plan was prepared by a Board, 
[See Note C] in the heart of Europe were ready which was composed of officers of the Engineers 
to act, in case they should be required to resist |and of the Navy, anda similar Board would ap- 
the hostile intervention of any other power. /pear to be the most competent for its revision. 
The particular cases which are cited as proofs |The officers of each service could furnish the in- 
of the insufficiency of our force for giving proper |formation peculiar to each, and adjust the extent 
protection, are the recent blockades by France of} and proportion of each class of force that would 
some of the ports of Mexico and the Argentine |be required and could be most advantageously em- 
republic, and the existing difficulties between Great | ployed at different positions. 
Britain and China. ‘The chief causes or grounds | The praises bestowed by “ Harry Bluff” upon 
of these complaints are the recognition of block-|the Navy officers for the plan of defence which he 
ades, when there was no formal declaration of|says they furnished and urged in 1819, and the 
war. In the opinion of “ Harry Bluff,” the want} severe censures which he passes upon that, by 
of this formal declaration would not only have jus- | which, he says, their’s was smothered, seem to be 
tified, but required, the employment of sufficient | equally undeserved. He will find upon a more care- 
force to disregard or resist the blockades. Al-/| ful investigation, that the alleged report and plan by 
though our own practice has in some instances | the Navy officers, has no existence except in his ima- 
been similar, let it be granted that this want of a| ination ; [See Note E]—that the action of the 
formal proclamation of war was an irregularity | Navy and Army officers was joint, not separate ; and 
that could not be admitted. In such a case, would | the public may perhaps doubt whether a plan recom- 
not a proper regard to friendly relations require | mended by such names as Swift, Bernard, McRee, 
remonstrance to the government of France, before | Armistead and Totten, among others, may not 
force was resorted to? Jf this had been made,!have had some claims to favorable consideration, 
France could have removed the alleged cause of | although ‘ Harry Bluff” is of opinion that it was 
complaint, by adding to her acts a declaration of |“ fit only to be discussed by the inmates of a mad- 
war. Or if she declined doing this, we could then | house.” Such harsh expressions can hardly be 
with better show of justice have resorted to force, | justified when applied with a perfect knowledge of 
if for such a cause it had been deemed expedient 
to involve the country in a war. The same rea- 
soning will apply to England and China; and with} The suggestion that our best policy is to act en- 
all due deference to the opinion of “ Harry Bluff,” itirely on the defensive, will not, it is hoped, meet 
it may well be doubted, whether the interests of| with general favor. 


all the facts, much less so by one who appears 
‘not to have been fully informed upon the subject. 


Such a plan would leave to 
commerce and the interests or the honor of the jan enemy the choice of time, place and mode of 
country would have been better secured by the|attack. With a sea-coast of such great extent as 
adoption of his propositions, than they have been | ours, upon which there are so many positions 
by those means which the government has thought | where it is important for us to prevent the near 
proper to employ. [See Note D.] | approach of an enemy, such a system of defence 
‘The strength of the Navy and our state of pre-| would seem to be fraught with infinite danger, and 
paration in steam vessels and in fortifications, when | to lead to enormous expense. The true interests 
viewed in connection with the protection of our | of the country and the spirit of our people will 
extensive Atlantic coasts and lake frontier, is un-| hardly permit the adoption of such a system. On 
doubtedly insufficient. That it is so, must be im-jthe contrary, both unite in requiring one which 
puted to higher authorities than the officers of} will enable us to meet the enemy before he reaches 
either the Army or the Navy. The necessity for | our shores, or, if practicable, to confine him to his 
increase has been urged by them and by the heads /own ports,—[See Note F] at all events, to retard 
of their respective departments from year to year,|his progress, interrupt his plans, and confine his 
but Congress has either withheld necessary appro- | sphere of action. 
priations or madethem so sparingly, that the coun-| This passive defensive system was contemplated 
try is still almost as defenceless in these particu-| for our little Navy at the commencement of the Jast 
lars, as it was at the close of the late war. This! war, and but for the earnest remonstrances of two 
has been owing perhaps, to doubts of the expe- | Captains, then at the seat of government, our ships 
diency of completing a system which was adap- | would not have been permitted to act on their only 


ted to the situation of the country twenty years| proper element—the ocean. What would have 
since. 


been the fate of the Navy, or its value in the es- 
The great changes which have been made in|timation of the country now, had the passive de- 

} . . } . . . S inl 

the elements of attack and defence, and particu-'fensive system at that time prevailed? For the 
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honor and the interests of the country, may it 
never be again proposed. 
Whether the present numbers of officers in the 
respective ranks bear a due proportion to each 
other, and whether they are sufficiently large to 
meet the probable future wants of the country, are 
questions of vital importance to the Navy itself, 
and to the interests of the country as connected 
with or dependent upon its efficiency. ‘The manner 
in which “ Harry Bluff” has estimated the future 
demand for officers, and compared the present num- 
bers with that future demand, does not appear to 


have been done with sufficient care, nor treated | 
with the fairness which is properly due to the sub-| 


ject. 


It cannot be admitted that a given increase of 
the force in commission will require the number of 


officers now in the service to be increased in the 
same ratio. The number now employed in Navy 
Yards and on services of all kinds on shore, would 
require very little increase, however much the 
cruizing force might be enlarged. By excluding 
these, and applying the ratio of increase to those 


only which are required for the vessels now em-| 
ployed, his number of Captains for a fourfold in-| 


crease will be diminished from 112 to 55, and from 
92 to 50 Commanders. 


In his estimates for the future wants of the ser- | 


vice, it is genera!ly assumed that our vessels actu- 
ally require the full number of officers which have 
been assigned to them since 1815. It is generally 
understood however, that as many officers have 
been put in vessels as could conveniently be ac- 
commodated, without regard to the numbers ne- 
cessary to perform the 


c 


pu rpose oO: 


duties, for the laudable 


The numbers in some of the 
classes might be reduced without injury. 


actually employed. 


The true basis of alt calculations and estimates 
for the extent of our Naval force seems to be the 
number of seamen whom we could probably obtain 
during a state of war with a formidable Naval 
enemy. Insuch a war, the commerce of the coun- 
try would naturally be so much crippled, that we 
might reasonably expect to command from thirty 
to thirty-five thousand men. ‘The most advanta- 
geous proportion of vessels of different classes for 
the employment of these men, would depend upon 
circumstances not easily to be foreseen; but upon 
this classification and relative number of vessels, 
would depend, in some considerable degree, the 
number of officers necessary for the service ; be- 
cause the proportion between the officers and 


crews varies in the different classes of vessels.—| 


[See Note G]. 
In some of the communications to Congress on 
subjects connected with the Navy, it has been sug- 


gested that about 20 ships of the line, 20 frigates, | 


25 steamers, 25 sloops and as many smaller ves- 
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extending the means of improvement} 
to the officers as far as practicable with the force | 
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If 


these numbers are assumed, and the officers for 


sels, might be manned with about 32,000 men. 
each are regulated by the number supposed to be 
sufficient only for the proper performance of duties, 
‘and the present numbers for commands of squad- 
rons and shore duties be retained, while an addi- 
of that for 
casualties and sickness, the following will be found 


tion is made of one fifth agoregate 


to be the number required and deficient: viz. 


Required—84 Captains, 84 Commanders, 534 Lieuts 

174 Masters, 1322 Midshi 
Now in service—55 Captains, 55 Commanders, 

290 Lieuts., 28 Masters, 450 Mipshipmen 
Deficient—29 Captains, 29 Commanders 

244 Lieuts., 146 Masters, 872 Midshipmen 
| By the above statement it appears that, for a 
force carrying eight times the number of guns and 
\five times the number of men now employed. the 
| whole number of promotions from the Midshipmen 
‘upwards, would amount to 302, if the Masters are 
| excluded, and they could be readily and perhaps 
better supplied from the Merchant service. ‘To 
‘supply these 302 vacancies, there are now 195 
| Passed Midshipmen, or if all were required to be 
filled now, there would be a deficiency of about one 
hundred. The Midshipmen could be supplied from 
among the 4000 applicants, said to be on the list. 

Although this view shows that the deficiency 

'has been overrated by “ Harry Bluff,” there can 
‘be little doubt that the employment of a larger 
Naval force in active service would not only im- 
prove the qualifications of the officers we now 
have, but would be the best mode of supplying de- 
ficiencies. Another advantage in a gradual en- 
'largement of this kind of force, would be found in 
allowing an increase of the average number of 
seamen employed in the Navy, without interfering 
materially with the supply for the merchant service ; 
}and consequently requiring a smaller proportion 
from that service 
| extension. 


to give the Navy any particular 
In a time of peace, when the employ- 
'ment of the Naval force would have reference 
| principally to these objects, its extent must proba- 
| bly continue to depend on the extent of our reve- 
‘nue and the relative claims of other national ob- 
| jects upon it. 
| It is assumed in the essays that the only rule by 
| which the proper number of officers can be deter- 
| mined, is by providing for all the vessels which may 
|be contemplated. At the same time he admits 
| this rule would give more than would be required 
\for a time of peace, but asks— Is not this the 
| case vith the Army? Is it not the case with the 
ships themselves ?” 

The correctness of his rule is not admitted ; nor 
is it perceived how his references to the Army or 
to the ships will sustain it. 


His rule supposes all 
the officers to be provided, which the contempla- 


ted number of vessels would require. As a neces- 


‘sary consequence, no other promotions would be 
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necessary than to fill vacancies. 
upon a mean of several years, have not exceeded 
three and a half per cent. of the numbers in ser- 
vice. Let it be supposed that the numbers which 
were estimated on a former page to ascertain present 
deficiencies, were now to be filled up, as the basis 
for future action. ‘To prevent any complaint of 
unfairness, let it be assumed, that, instead of the 
average annual loss of three and a half per cent. 
there will be four per cent. in the Midshipmen, five 
in the Lieutenants, seven in the Commanders, and 
eight in the Captains ;—the whole number, exclu- 
sive of Masters, being about 2000. The annual 
vacancies in the class of Midshipmen would then 
be 84, of which 40 might be promotions, and their 
average length of service would be nearly 2 

years. The vacancies Lieutenants 
would be about 40,—12 by promotion,—length of 
service about 13 years :—vacancies among Com- 
manders about 13,—by promotion 7,—and their 
length of service about 14 years more. ‘Thus the 
chances for the advancement of a Midshipman en- | 


among the 





tering at 14 years of age [See Note H] would be, | 
that he might be a Lieutenant at 38, Commander 
at 51, and Captain at 65 years of age. | 

Although the foregoing estimate is not proposed | 
as minutely accurate, yet it is believed to present | 
a fair general view of probable results with the | 
assumed numbers of officers, if promotions should | 
be made by seniority. It seems evident therefore, | 
that the adoption of the rule proposed, though it | 
might remove for the, moment and to a slight extent 
some of the present evils of which complaint is 
made, would only lay the foundation for their 
greater extension hereafter. Promotions would be 
still slower than at present, and the inevitable con- 
sequence would be, that instead of the present 220 
“ discontented spirits, we should soon have others, 
worse and more injurious than the first, sowing 
broad-cast the seeds of discord and insubordination 
among all grades.” 

The only means proposed in the essays of pre- 
venting this great evil, (which from past expe- 
rience may well be considered of the gravest cha- 
racter,) is, that only so many Midshipmen shall be 
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These vacancies, | further remedy, the evil would only be increased 
}and extended. 


As this is an evil which vitally affects the in- 
terests and efficiency of the Navy, the best exer- 
tions of all its friends may be well employed in 
devising some remedy [See Note 1] which may be 
efficient, and yet conciliate in some degree the con- 
flicting claims of national and individual interests. 

Promotion by seniority has been the general rule 
in our Navy. Exceptions have only been made 
for some special cause. ‘This course secures to 
each officer, (against whose promotion some well 
established objection does not exist,) progressive 
advancement, uninfluenced by the partialities or 
the prejudices of his superiors. Favoritism, un- 
due or improper influence, are excluded, and as far 
as seems to be practicable, the interests of the in- 
dividual are secured. But if these are its advan- 
tages, the disadvantages are great also. It has 
already been shown that unless those proportions 
in the different grades which the ordinary duties of 
the service require, are entirely disregarded, the 
chances for promotion to any officer cannot occur 
when he is best qualified to receive it: in fact, 
in most cases, not until he has passed the age 
when he can perform them with pleasure to him- 
self or much advantage to the country. Depend- 
ing alone on mere seniority, all the most powerful 
inducements for exertion are destroyed, and even 
the best of the officers will naturally be discour- 
aged from making the necessary exertions to ac- 
quire high professional attainments. ‘They natu- 
rally ask themselves, “‘ wherefore should we seek 
active and arduous services, endure privations or 
hardships, or even seek to increase our profes- 
sional knowledge, when our utmost exertions will 
neither hasten our own advancement, nor give us 
any preference over those, who merely take care 
to do just so much, and no more than will secure 


their continuance in service ?” Can any system be 
devised, which would so completely destroy the 
efficiency of the Navy, deaden the exertions and 
blight the energies of its officers, as this of pro- 
/motion by seniority, coupled with the necessary re- 
lative proportions of the different grades of officers ? 

Favoritism to some, injustice to other individu- 





annually appointed as may be sufficient to fill va- 
cancies, and if any excess of Passed Midshipmen 
should accidentally oceur, the surplus should be 
encouraged to seek employment in the merchant 
service—to be recalled, if they should afterwards 
be required. Is it not apparent that neither of 
these can remedy or reach the disease ? The mis- 


als, might and undoubtedly would occur, under a 
|system which should recognize the principle of 
| general or partial selection; but even with these 
occasional and partial evils, would not such a sys- 
tem, under certain restrictions and modifications, 


be far preferable to promotion by seniority alone, 


chief would proceed not only from any excess of|not only for the country, but the mass of the offi- 


appointments to Midshipmen, but weuld be inherent 
in the relative numbers previously established for 
sach grade. 


They would not, and in fact cannot, | 


cers themselves? If it were adopted, and its prac- 
tice made to depend upon presumed or alleged 
claims to superior qualifications or greater services, 





be made to bear such proportions to each other, as | and guarded in the Senate by proper inquiry into 
will admit of promotions by seniority at the ages| causes of preference or neglect, there seems to be 
which the interests of the country or due encour-| little ground for apprehending many confirmations 
agement to the officers, require. Without’ some ' which the Navy generally would find cause to cen- 
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sure. ‘The belief that greater zeal, superior profes- | 


sional qualifications and greater services might 
possibly, if not certainly, gain advancement over 
the incompetent, the negligent and the indolent. 
would, it is believed, infuse a spirit into the service, 
the beneficial effects of which would soon be appa- 
rent to the country. 

This principle of selection is universally adopted 
in the British Navy, without other limitation than 
Executive discretion, up to the rank of Captain 
Above that rank, the claims of seni- 
ority prevail, with few exceptions. 


inclusive. 
As the number 
of officers in the respective ranks is not limited by 


any regulation, the consequence is, that a sufficient | 


number of competent officers and of the proper 
ages, can be placed in all the ranks, while those 
who are not considered worthy of further promo- 
tion remain in their respective grades for life. 

In France, the number of officers in each grade 
is determined by royal ordinances, and may be va- 
ried at the royal pleasure. Promotions from Mid- 
shipmen are made by their standing on the list 
after examination; in the two next ranks (or up 
to what is equivalent to Commander in our ser- 
vice,) a certain proportion are promoted by seni- 


ority, and others by selection; above the rank of 


Commander, by selection entirely. As, with their 


established numbers, the vacancies, even when sup- 
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The delay in the promotion of Passed Midship- 
men and Passed Assistant Surgeons is made the 
subject of special complaint in the essays of “ Har- 
ry Bluff.” Although the remarks already made 
may apply generally to these, as well as to others, 
it may not be amiss to examine whether these 
classes of officers have any superior claims over 
\others. Passed Midshipmen had no distinct rank 
until 1826, nor Passed Assistant Surgeons until 
1828. Previous to these periods, they stood on 
the same level, as to rank and compensation, with 
those who had belonged to the Navy but fora day. 
All that they could gain by proving themselves 
qualified for higher duties, was a preference in case 
promotions should be required, but it gave them no 
other claim to earlier promotion than they pos- 
sessed before. 
| Believing that some distinction was due where 
ithe qualifications and length of service were so 
| different, the President, in 1826, in virtue of au- 
thority vested in him by law, increased the pay of 
ithe Passed Midshipmen, 


gave them a rank over 


g 
those who had not passed, and assigned them a 
distinction in motives, 
Congress regulated by law the compensation and 


standing of Passed Assistant Surgeons,—but in 


dress. From the same 


neither case was any encouragement given, to jus- 
| tify an expectation of earlier promotion. ‘These ar- 


plied in this manner, would not furnish the re-|rangements were considered at the time, as benefits 
quired numbers at the proper ages, they have | conferred, not as injuries inflicted, [See Note J] and 
adopted a further means for securing this object. | these officers were supposed to have been advanced, 


The government grants to each officer the privi-|not as having been placed upon a retired list. 


lege of claiming, and reserves to itself the right 
of requiring him, to retire from the list of officers 
for active service, after he shall have been in the 
Navy twenty years. Although this privilege and 
right frequently remain unexercised with some in- 


| When it is borne in mind that promotions must ne- 
'cessarily depend on vacancies, until the numbers in 
‘the higher grades are increased,—what possible 
‘cause of complaint can be urged, while the claims of 
the candidates have been distinctly recognized and 


dividuals, yet it affords the means, which are not|their relative rank and compensation increased, 
neglected, of removing the indifferent, and supply-| during the time they are waiting for vacancies to 
ing their places on the active list with those deemed | occur ? Are they not in every respect more favo- 
more competent; and thus their list is kept filled|rably situated, thanif they had been left in their 
with efficient officers. A compensation during life | original positions? If there is any just cause of 
is given to the officers thus removed, and is gra-|complaint, it must be that the whole number of 
duated upon the pay of the rank from which they | Midshipmen and Assistant Surgeons is too large. 
retire, and according to the whole length of their!That such is not the opinion of the author of the 

| essays, may be inferred, for he alleges it is insuffi- 
of the plans pursued by the|cient to meet the increased demand which would 
two nations with whose arrangements we are most | exist, were the number of superior officers to be 
conversant, and who at this time have the most | increased to the extent which he considers as indis- 
powerful Naval forces in Europe, are made, that! pensable. C.S. 
the attention of the Navy and the country may be| 
directed to a consideration of the expediency of] Neseontar, Mores. 
selecting any of their details, should the general 


whip ; [A] Well founded. Does C. S. think proper protec 
principle of selection be in any manner counte- | tion has been given to our commerce on the coast of Africa’ 
nanced. 


It is admitted, that the principle of selec- | 1f so, whence these frequent arrivals of American vessels 
tion is liable to objections which may be conclu-|in charge of English prize-masters—the recent 
on the part of British cruisers, of searching 
| American vessel 


service in the Navy. 
These statements 


practice 
and seizing 


sive with some, but those which experience has 
s, and of interrupting them in their lawful 


demonstrated to be inevitable upon the continuance 


. SAN Catt ee ea ar ae | pursuits ? 
of promotion by seniority, will, it is hoped, Secure | [Bh] Respected accordingly. Why then have we any squad- 


a fair comparison and lead toa judicious decision. ' rons at all? If it be true that “ with civilized nations, moral 
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force is as powerful and more appropriate than physical,” 
why not replace our squadrons in the Mediterranean, and 
on the coasts of South America, with a gun-boat? The 
Commander of a gun-boat could protest as earnestly as the 
commander of a frigate or a 74, “ against a meditated wrong.” 

[C] A pledge to the world that 400,000 men. Are we in 
a condition to give any such pledge? On the Atlantic sea- 
board, from Maine to Georgia, we have but little more than 
one whole company of Regulars. In all the distance from 
he St. John’s to the Sabine, we have not one fort that is 
garrisoned—nor guns enough, with perhaps the exception 
at Old Point, to make a battery for them. And most of the 
guns that are at these forts are laying on the ground for 
the want of carriages to mount them on. Cannons too 
without carriages, are as useless as muskets without stocks. 
So far then, from being ina condition like Austria, with her 
‘* 400,000 men, to give a pledge to the world, that we are 
ready at home to act ;” our exposed and defenceless state 


is considered by foreign nativns rather as an invitation to, 


than as a warning against, aggression. ‘That it is so con- 


sidered by England, we need only to instance her conduct 


in the Caroline affair, her pretensions to the territory of 


Maine, and the searches and seizures of American vessels | 


now continually made on the high seas by her men-of-war. | 


[D} Those means which the government has thought proper 
toemploy. We know not whatthey are. Butif the interest 
of American commerce required the presence of a Naval 


force in the China seas up to August 1839—(when the 


difficulties of the opium question commenced)—and again 
in April or May ’41 (about the time the two ships now on 


their way, will arrive there,) when those difficulties will 
probably have been adjusted, surely the presence of a Naval 
force during the two years that intervened, and when those 
difficulties were at their height, would have proved highly 


beneficial. 


[ KE} No existence ¢ vcept in his imagination. If C. S. will 
inquire of Commodore Warrington, who Harry Bluff says 
is one of the officers that got up and signed that petition, | 


he will find perhaps that it is the imagination of some one 


else that is concerned in this matter. 


[I] Confine him to his own ports. Among all the ‘ mad- | 
house’ schemes for spending the public money, we have 
never heard of one which contemplated a Navy large enough 
to confine to their own ports the ships of England, France 


or Russia—the only maritime nations from which we have 


any thing to dread. 


[G] The proportion between the officers and crew varies. 
Therefore, as Harry Bluff says, the number and size of the 
vessels afford the only rule by which the proper number of offi- 


cers can be determined. Scraps from the Lucky-Bag.—No. iv. 


p. 5—et passim. | 


{[H] Fourteen years of age. Admitting the rate of pro- | 
motion here assumed to be the true one; and, instead of C 


S’s. 1300 Midshipmen, adopting the plan proposed by Harry 
Bluff, of appointing only Midshipmen enough to fill up va- 
eancies, and of promoting them as soon as qualified after 6 | 
years of service—then, a Midshipman of 14 would be 
made a Lieutenant at 20, instead of at 38,--a Commander | 


at 33, instead of at 51,—and a Post Captain at 47, instead 
of at 65. 

[1] Devising some remedy. This Harry Bluff has done 
in three words—regulate the supply by the demand. C.S. 
quotes usage inthe French Navy. We are told it is not 
uncommon for French men-of-war to go to sea without any 
Midshipmen atallinthem. If C.S. object to the school-ship 
plan, we cannot perceive why only the necessary supply of 
officers may not be obtained by reducing the number of 
Midshipmen in our ships to 5 or 6, if necessary, instead of | 
having it as now does, frequently to reach 15 or 20, or, as 


C. S. would have it, 1300 for the whole Navy. If the 
French officers can attend properly to all the details of 
duty on board their men-of-war, without any Midshipmen 


at all, surely C. S. will admit that the officers in our Navy 


can carry on the details of duty as well, in their ships, with 
the assistance of 5 or 6 Midshipmen in each. 
, ~ - 
[J] Benefits conferred, not as injuries inflicted. Benefits 


conferred on individuals certainly, but injuries inflicted on 


the public service. A sea-going friend who chances to be 
at our elbow likens the Navy, with its grade of Passed 
Midshipmen, to a private ship-owner who should establish 


a system of apprentice ship of his own for the purpose of 


furnishing his vessels with proper Mates and Captains. 


But he commits the blunder of receiving apprentices three 


or four times as fast as his Mates and Captains die off— 


consequently when his apprentices become qualified for 


their higher duties, he calls them passed apprentices— 


| doubles their wages, and keeps them 6 or 8 years longer 


doing those duties which the apprentices proper can do 


as well. Though it is charitable to increase their pay, we 


| cannot perceive how the interest of the public, any more 


than that of the private ship-owner, is advanced by sup- 
porting these passed cadets. 


THE QUAKERESS : 
A TALE IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER IX. 


“‘ Damsel, if the pity I feel for thee arise from any prac- 
tice thine evil arts have made on me, great is thy guilt 
3ut I rather judge it the kinder feelings of nature which 
grieves that so goodly a form should be a vessel of perdi- 
tion. Lucas Beaumonoi. 

A dilapidated antique building may still be seen where 
were held the trials of the New-England witches. It 
stands in the outskirts of the now somewhat celebrated 


town of S——, where, even at this day, its grey gloomy 


| walls, tottering old steeple and sombre appearance all re- 


main as monuments of the superstition of that olden time ; 
and these, by their solitude and desolation, all seem to say, 
those days are gone forever, and we, the relics of that dark 
and ignorant period, are also fast passing away. ‘Two hun- 
dred years ago that deserted pile presented a very different 
scene. Early on the morning of what was expected to be 
an eventful day, great numbers of people were seen hurry- 
ing to the place of general convocation. As they eagerly 
prosecuted their course thitherward, and each anxious face 
spoke the importance of the occasion, it would have been 
difficult for a spectator to detect the various emotions and 
sentiments which were agitating the breasts of the multi- 
tude. But no mere spectator was there. Each counte- 
nance wore a common index of concern and interest. Here 
was seen a group whose sable garb and sacerdotal air be- 
spoke, perhaps, the sacred office—there another, designated 
by their stern aspects and solemn deportments as the judges 
of the court—and yet another at no great”distance, whose 
white locks and more reverend aspect, betokened their be- 
ing the Patriarchs of the Colony. Also many of the more 
guiet and humble citizens, artisans and tillers of the soil, 
were seen earnestly pressing onward; honest laborers, 
who had suspended their business for the sake of witness- 


Besides these, there were eclus- 


ing that day’s proceeding. 
ters of garrulous old women, other companies of younger 


females, also children of both sexes, all excited and all 
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making their way towards the scene of operations. Even 


the Quakers, that so seldom frequented the public assem- 


blies, did not absent themselves—and well might they be | 


there that day. 


aught but one idea possessed their minds, that not a few 


suspicious looking persons were lurking around the settle- | 


ment, and many tall forms with dark visages were flitting 
le 


stealthily about in the skirts of the surrounding forest. But 


the half-bewildered inhabitants heeded not these loiterers. | 


Truly it was a busy scene, yet there was no noise and no 
bustle. A deep solemn awe pervaded every mind, and a 
deeper dread and more fearful foreboding brooded over the 
thronging multitudes, pressing like an incubus upon every 
spirit. 

No tongue can tell one tithe of the anguish, of the lt- 
ter agony, felt by those unfortunate sufferers, the accused, 
as they were escorted by the officers of justice to the gene- 
ral rendezvous. Nor can any pen portray the feelings of 
many a sympathising compassionate heart as it yearned 
towards some one individual of that sorrowful company. 
That group of prisoners contained the parent, child, hus- 
band, wife, brother or sister, friend or lover, of many a heart- 
stricken beholder, who dared utter neither a word nor 
breathe a thought in their behalf. 

Let the scene now be changed within doors, where we 
shall find the multitude nearly all convened, and with them 


most of the personages who have been introduced into this | 


history. 
elders, ministers and judges, all constituting the honorable 
the council ; and here are the witnesses, the accusers, the 
afflicted and the possessed. ‘There had been many trials, 
and many had been condemned to death, since the trial of 
Old Meg, but none in which was felt so deep an interest 
as in the case of the accused person who was first to be 
summoned before the dreadful tribunal, and who the reader 
need not be told was the gentle, the innocent Rebecca. 
One cause of the unusual concourse of spectators that 
crowded together on that occasion, was their great desire to 


see with their own eyes, and hear with their own ears the | 


Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather, who, it was rumored, had arrived 
inthe settlement. No man shared a greater portion of the 
honor of creating the witchcraft excitement, than this some- 


what distingnished, though eccentric individual; for as he 


himself boastingly, or rather not boastingly, declared, when | 


speaking of the good which had been achieved in the combat 
with witches, etc. ‘I am not so vain as to say that any 
wisdom or virtue of mine did contribute unto this good order 


of things ; but | am so just as to say I did not hinder this 


good.” Dr. Mather’s hostility to what he calls “ these lively | 


demonstrations of hell,’ was known far and near. It was 
well known, also, that the doctor had long been an uncom- 
promising persecutor of the Quakers. When, therefore, it 
was understood that Dr. Mather himself was to be in propria 
persona, at the trial of a witch, and that witch a Quakeress, 
e heroine of our history, the artless, 
beautiful Rebecca—great was the concourse, and great the 


and that Quakeress | 


excitement of the occasion, and many came with hearts | 


filled with compassion for this amiable girl. 
There, when the reader was introduced at the trial of Old 
Meg, sat the same tribunal. 


was full to overflowing. 


Every part of the old dome 
Never did the countenances of an 
audience wear plainer tokens of an all absorbing iaterest. 
All were hushed into breathless expectation. Amongst the 
honorable council, who occupied an elevated platform before 


the pulpii, there sat one personage too strikingly prominent 


from his appearance not to command the attention of all 


eyes. 
tion of expression in his strongly marked and original physi- 
ognomy, that denoted no common character ; which indica- 
ted great capacity and power, combined with no ordinary 


legree of sagacity, shrewdness, and even cunning. There 


It would also have been discerned, had | 


There are again assembled the magistrates, the 


There was a strange and singularly mixed combina- | 
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was also mingled with these, something which denoted a 


keen sense of the ridiculous joined to a humorous expres- 
sion, which likewise approximated even to the Indicrous 
| But when the restless eye flashed beneath his heavy brows, 
| darting athwart the audience its rapid glances, it needed no 
| great discernment to discover that the ruling passion of its 


owner was ambition, while its bright twinkle indicated 


an exultation of soul, as though the inner man were glorying 
}in the augustness of the present occasion. It is indeed 
true that the good Puritan doctor had never before thought 
himself so near the zenith of all earthly renown and s} 


ritual splendor. 


Amid the silence and solemnity which pervaded tl 
whole assembly, one of the judges, the same wrinkled little 
man who on a former occasion had so strenuously seconded 

cca 


arose and addressed his compeers. ‘It was a great con- 
solation,” he said, “ and he would humbly beg leave to con 
gratulate his brethren and associates in the good work they 


| 
| 
| 
| the suggestions of Brown, for the apprehension of R¢ 
| were so fortunately engaged in, that their most excellent 


and worthy brother and leader in things spiritual, who had 
already gotten to himself such good report in waging this 
glorious warfare with sin and Sathanas, and al] the powers 


of darkness, leagued and combined against the Lord’s heri- 
tage, was this day present, yea, and had even deigned to sit 
with the honorable the council, thereby condescending to 


enlighten by his marvellous wisdom, the judges, and also to 


advise their weak understandings, benighted as they were, 
and darkened, nay even shrouded in Egyptian d 


adarkness, 


| and in blackness of ignorance, by the prince of the power of 


the air, who, with his imps and agents, seemed to hover 


around in divers ways and various and manifold manne: 


and occasions and times innumerable, and, as it were, to 
overshadow them like bats and locusts. Since therefore 
our brother is with us to-day, it behooves us to honor him 
as he doth deserve to be honored, and I accordingly now 
submit it,” continued he, “ to the council, whether we shall 
|not commit the care and burden of the trial on this 


occa 


sion to so true and zealous a champion.” 


“So let it be done,” responded a solemn voice among the 
| 
| judges. “And that no time be lost, I second, and add my 
|own will to the praiseworthy design of our good brothe: 
| Scorehsin.” 
| e o ] . 1] } | 
And so it was done, as with one voice all the council 
| resolved that the worthy doctor should preside over the do- 
ings of the court. With a proud and important air, and a 
countenance elated by a consciousness of intrinsic dignity, 
|did he now come forward, bow profoundly to the assem- 
| bly, and take the principal seat which was then vacated for 
| J i 
| ' ; , 
| him by the usual chief magistrate. Waiting for a moment, 
| and casting a look over the house as if to gratify a transitory 
| feeling of triumph, he waived his hand majesticaily over 
: pd, i 
| the audience, apparently to give more effect to his order, 
and then in a formal tone commanded the prisoner to be 
brought forward. 





And now for the first time, was broken 
|the grave-like stillness of the congregation. A low mur- 


mur went through the crowd, and was succeeded by a rus- 


tle, as each endeavored to obtain a glimpse of the unfortu- 
nate accused. A female of aslight and delicate figure was 
| how seen passing through the aisle tothe seat appointed 
|for her. At sight of her timid manner and tremulous step, 
|a sentiment of pity was impressed upon the heart of many 


a beholder. Exposé d to the full gaze of the audience, she 


| was compelled to stand directly in front of the tribunal, 
|there to be confronted by her judges, her accusers, and 
those afflicted persons, whose business it was to “ery out” 
| upon her, or whomsoever else it seemed possible to fix the 
| imputation of witchcraft. When, in presence of all these, 
Rebecca was ordered to unveil herself, a still deeper sym- 
pathy was excited in many bosoms, and a murmur of disap- 


probation again ran through the assembly. As she modestly 
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withdrew her veil, and exposed to view the yet unrivalled 
beauty and effeminate softness of her pale features, it was 
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| Swering, indeed, in an alarmed voice, but with asweetness 
| and softness which spoke the purest innocence, she said, 
observed that even the cold inflexible judges, for a moment, | ‘Il am conscious of no such guilt or awful sin, even the 
lost their solemn gravity. It was also said, that the stern O! sir, I 
countenance of Dr. Mather himself seemed to relax some-| could not do this great wickedness, for] am but a woman 
| and a girl, that from her very childhood hath been tenderly 


thought of which makes me tremble and afraid. 


what in its usual severity, when he gazed upon the artless 
simplicity of the beautiful being before him. But actuated | and delicately nurtured. Alas! I am so far from commit- 





by a high, though mistaken sense of duty, which he cher- 
ished asthe apple of his eye, and which he conceived made 
it peculiarly incumbent on him to rebuke Satan and purge 


| ting these abominable deeds, I but little apprehend the na- 
| ture of what these my accusers say against me, save thei 
| witnessing that I have carried them to distant places in the 
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away the dross and tin and tinsel from the Lord’s heritage, | night time, taking upon myself the shape and form of cats, 
he instantly recovered himself and pronounced in a stern | toads and spiders, and other like animals, and thus torment- 
voice, ‘‘ Let the witnesses come forward.” ing them, which I know is false; yea, in sight of Heaven, 
In obedience to this mandate Rebecca was now opposed | and at the peril of my poor afflicted soul, I avow it false- 
by all who had any thing to allege against her. It was| hood and a base fabrication, the work doubtless of some 
proved vy many witnesses that the prisoner had often visit- | enemy, in proof whereof be it known that this frail care- 
ed the habitation of Old Meg. This would have been de- | worn body was at that time in vile durance, under bolt and 
cisive evidence of sorcery, had no other been at hand. But| bar. And O, Reverend Sir, one thing I know, and it isa 
resort was had to a more conclusive kind of testimony, | consolation to think of in this dark hour; there is nought 
namely, that of the sufferers. The afflicted children, on| within this maiden heart of mine could do this, for well 
whose veracity was the utmost reliance, were brought for-| should I merit this cruel death were | found thus sinning.’ 
ward. Among them was not forgotten the child of eight} Atthat instant the trial was interrupted by a bustle and 
years of age, whose complaints of being persecuted by noc-| disturbance in the audience. 
turnal visits while Rebecca was in prison, by her apparition ‘‘Yes—I will—I will go—stay me not—let me go.” 
of the black cat, now became of the greatest importance.|  Nay—nay—listen, brother—what wilt thou do?” 
The scene which ensued, beggars description. These un-| “ Hinder me not, sister Anne—go I will, | must—Think 
happy victims of her cruelty now prostrated themselves | not to make me tarry longer like a base coward. I am a 
All was | very wretch—1 will advance—stand by—and defend her— 
| nay, | will defy them all in their very teeth—unhand me, 





upon the ground and began to utter loud shrieks. 
confusion and terror. 

It is here worthy of remark, that these young children | sister '” 
understood admirably well how to behave on such occa-| “ Alack! what canst thou say or do—what wouldst thou 
| do—patience ! Thou shalt not go—thou shalt not destroy 


sions. ‘They seemed to anticipate the wishes of the judges, 
Such was the 


and always knew exactly the proper season for screams | thyself and her, dear brother, and us all 

and lamentations. When, according to the usual mode of | occasion of the interruption, which, commencing in a low 

procedure, the judges compelled Rebecca to fix her eyes| altercation, between Charles and Anne Elliot, grew louder 

| as the parties grew more in earnest. 

| Silence! peace, be still!” thundered the judge. “‘ Who 
dares disturb this solemn presence? Let order be restored.”’ 

And so order was restored, for Anne Elliot clung to the 


” 


steadily upon the bewitched, they did not fail to fall pros- 
trate, going into writhings and convulsions as if undergoing 





most grievous pangs and tortures, and “crying out upon” | 
the innocent and terrified Rebecca, who they asserted was | 
at that very instant piercing them with pins, pinching, | arm of her brother, by which drawing him into the crowd, 
scratching, biting and crushing them. How little these/ she then soon reasoned him into silence, persuading him by 
misguided instruments of religious fanaticism knew of that her woman’s art, it was better to await patiently the issue 
gentle heart! As, pale and trembling, she stood before them, | of the trial than to aggravate the council by an abrupt in- 
and, despairing of all earthly succor, raised her clasped | terference in behalf of his beloved Rebecca. None with 
hands and sorrowful countenance imploringly to Heaven, | human feelings will wonder at the conduct of Charles El- 
how little thought they of the agony of that innocent} }jot on that occasion. 

“Let there be silence,” again thundered Dr. Mather, and 


bosom! : 
‘« So, maiden, 


Dr. Mather at length perceiving the trial could not pro-| then he thus continued, addressing Rebecca. 
ceed amid such confusion, commanded all the sufferers to| jt ig thus thou reasonest. Dost thou then suppose me ig- 
be removed except the little girl, whom he retained as a} norant that bolt and bar cannot oppose the devil? Who ever 
special witness, and silence again ensued. Then, address-| heard of a witch held from working out her crafty inven- 
ing Rebecca, he demanded a full confession of all she had | tions by iron or steel? And is not a witch even worse than 
heard witnessed against her. “ Hear me, thou daughter of | Satan ? What, my brethren, think ye of this impious dam- 
the stranger, and doubtless, child of Belial, who hath} ge] 7 Speak ! most worthy brother Scorchsin.” 
leagued thyself with the Prince of Darkness, in divers dia-|_  « That she is in very deed a Witch endo heretic, a daugh- 
bolical arts and machinations, thereby to uproot, destroy | ter of a cast off branch, a child of Belial, and that she is 
and drive out of this goodly heritage every vestige of genu-| most deserving to suffer as such,” responded the little man. 
ine orthodoxy. Hearest thou all that is spoken against “Thou, most puissant sir, hast heard her speech. Dost 
thee ? Or canst thou gainsay aught these witnesses do wit- thou not behold how fair she is to look upon? Let us be- 
ness’ By what charms and spells and art of hellish sorce-| ware lest we be ourselves enticed by her fair outside and 
ry hast thou practised on these innocents? Surely thou| soft speech. Hath she not but now spoken like a Chris- 
canst not deny the many horrid practices thou hast wrought | tian, and no heterodox heathen, as doubtless she is, saying 
even upon this little child—changing thy natural form, and| she could not do so great wickedness, and that too against 
assuming the likenesses of dogs, cats, rats, mice, toads, spi-| all this sum of testimony? Well knowest thou, most excel- 
ders, and divers hateful uncouth shapes, such as with better | lent brother Mather, who it is can so easily transform him- 
and surer success thou mightest work mischief and un-| self into an angel of light.” After thus delivering himself, 
heard of cruelties? Speak, heretic! Answer to these} Brother Scorchsin resumed his place with that indescri- 
weighty accusations, if thou canst, I charge thee, and let it| bable air and feeling which a man always has under the 
| proud consciousness of having discharged a little more than 
i his whole duty both to his Maker and his fellow creatures. 

“Thou hearest the opinion of this holy man,” resumed 


never be said thou wast condemned untried, or that Quaker, 
witch or sorceress ever lacked mercy at our hands.” 
Then for the first time opening her tremulous lips, and an- 
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Cotton Mather. ‘“ Surely thou hast nought to say against it ! | less credulous than most of his associates in regard to the 
And vet maiden, it becometh us not to condemn thee too | doctrines of sorcery, and that he refused to sit with the 
hastily.” Then turning to a young man who occupied a} council at the trial of Old Meg. Mr. Elliot was known to 
prominent seat before the judges. ‘What is the judgment|be of a character and reputation unblemished and irre- 
of our young brother Brown, respecting this matter, for | proachable, in whom all had learned to place the utmost 
though a youth, and, as it were a babe in what pertains to | confidence, and had been looked up to as one of the fa- 
things spiritual, yet we know he hath a good report, inso- \thers of the colony. When this truly good man arose to 
much that a report of his wisdom hath reached even our | address the assembly and court, all were desirous to catch, 
own ears, and we would never be found casting away wise | amid the breathless silence, the first words which fell from 
council. Speak, therefore, briefly, brother, touching the | his reverend lips. 
cause of this most unhappy damsel.” “It has been well and advisedly spoken by him who to- 
With a leer of consummate meekness that worthy per- | day presides over our councils, that we should not too 
sonage now arose. Let it be remembered, Brown enter- | hastily and rashly proceed against tl.is unfortunate person ; 
tained for Rebecca that selfish love which becomes bitter | and even though it may be, as has been said, and as | doubt 
hatred when dispossessed of the object, and doubly hatred | not is true, that she is a Quakeress, and in some sense as 
when it sees that object possessed by a hated rival. Yet) it were, and as may not be contradicted, a heretic, yet the 
hoping, almost against hope, still to possess the object, by | maiden hath a right to all accustomed lenity. ‘Truly it be- 
means of schemes and machinations, yet to be developed, | cometh us to entertain for the stranger that charity which 
he now spoke in this wise, conceiving such the best method | suffereth long and is kind, for it is truly a dreadful thing for 


according to his selfish views of consummating those same | even the guilty to suffer this death, but if an innocent per- 
machinations : s 








on should be condemned to die, God grant, my brethren, 
‘It was little fitting his youth and inexperience to pre- | this great guilt rest not upon my head, and that no innocent 
sume to advise that august and reverend council, and he | blood be found in your skirts. Indeed, many have already 
trusted he did not lightly appreciate the high honor granted | suffered in this manner and by this testimony, and yet the 
so humble anindividual. But being invited by the reverend {numbers of the attainted and of those who cry out are in 
father and guide in Israel, who had this day deigned to sit | no wise lessened, but rather increased by these examples, 
in council over them, he could not, even though a youth, | insomuch as will soon cause these witches and bewitched 
refrain from speaking, which may the Lord grant he might | to outnumber those that are whole. I would by no means 
do in ali truth and sincerity, acquitting himself according to | be found gainsaying or resisting the truth, or blind to the 
the best of his weak discretion. Truly we are fallen | Lord’s judgments and wise dispensations, since | verily 
upon perilous and defectious times—an awful day, when | believe there were in olden time, sorcerers and evil spirits, 
the Arch Enemy, even Satan was coming in like a flood, notwithstanding all which I now humbly believe these 
gathering together, as it were, all the sons and daughters | things have long since passed away ; and furthermore, my 
of Belial, Gog and Magog, to do battle against this portion | brethren” 





of God’s heritage. Yet touching the prisoner at the bar,| ‘‘ Hold! Hold! Brother Elliot !—dost not believe in 
what more could he say than they had just heard from bro-| witchcraft! Hast thou not often seen the strange conduct 
ther Scorchsin, that the woman is a witch and heretic, | of these afflicted children; nay, dost thou not now behold 
though sweet spoken and fair to look upon.” | this little child, that she is tormented by the diabolical arts 
Having thus concluded, he took his seat with an air | and practices of this Quakeress, daughter of the stranger, 
somewhat less signifying, than was brother Scorchsin’s, | called Rebecca,—dost thou say she is not a sorceress? 
that wisclom was about to expire with himself; for Brown Stay thy too hasty speech, my brother, lest the enemy tri- 
had too much sense for such excessive vanity, and was one | umph overthee. What, my brethren, what think ye of our 
of the few who perfectly well understood the import of all | good brother? Speak Brother Scorchsin !” 
they were doing. “ Verily, | know not what I should think,” said that ready 
“Right! right! Truly spoken,” exclaimed Dr. Mather. | tongued brother; “except to declare my poor belief that 
“Well and nobly hath our youthful brother acquitted him- | Satan hath with all his fiery legions broken into our very 
self, thus faithfully corroborating every good report of his | midst, and in very deed hath leagued himself with our most 
wisdom. Still let this freedom of speech continue, for it} worthy Brother Elliot—confounding the judgments of the 





behooveth this solemn council so to walk before a prating, | 
babbling world, that no dog can move his tongue ; especially 
since the accused was a heretic and a child of a heathen- 
ish Quaker. Do not mine eyes see here a holy and exem- 
plary brother, our whilom coworker in every good work? 
Very grievous is it to my heart to see my worthy brother 
Elliot and quandam fellow-laborer now sitting apart from 
the council seat, like a stranger and an outcast; albeit, he, 
doubtless, can render good aad sufficient reasons for so | 
doing, and reasons that are commendable to his own con-| 
science ; yet if brother Elliot hath aught to say, why sen- 
tence of death be not forthwith passed upon this unfortu- 
nate damsel, let him say on.” 

This appeal, so piously made, could not be withstood, if 
Mr. Elliot even wished to avoid it. Although he well 
knew the utter hopelessness of any good resulting from an 
attempt to resist this overwhelming tide of public senti- 
ment, now at its utmost height, yet he quickly resolved to 
improve this good opportunity to offer a calm and honest 
argument against such reckless fanaticism. No sooner was 
his name mentioned than all eyes were turned upon hig. 


—_ 





The reason why he occupied not his usual place was not 
generally known. It was indeed understood that he was 


Vor. VII—28 


honest people of God, and as on the wings of the wind, 
prostrating with the besom of destruction the bulwarks of 
righteousness, and leaping wildly into the Lord's fold.” 

“Enough. Itis indeed so, brother. Yet it comforteth 
me greatly to see so clearly my own duty on this trying oc- 
casion, as respects this Quaker damsel. She shall be dealt 
with, as with a very sorceress, and that right speedily, for 
who ean count the evil one so tainted and besotted of 
witchcraft can do—easpecially since an exemplary brother 
hath been induced to speak in her behalf, as we have to- 
day witnessed. Doubtless, bretiren, ye have already de- 
cided that the prisoner deserves sentence of death should 
be passed upon her ?” 

‘* Aye,” responded one and al} of the judges. 

“Let her be hung by the neck, instanter,” said Brother 
Scorchsin. 

“She shall be, for these are surely the Lord’s doings,” 
echoed Dr. Mather. “ Listen to thy doom, maiden! Know 
therefore, thou art accused of divers foul, ungodly prac- 
tices ; such as being in close intimacy with a known witch, 
long since condemned and now dead, though not by the 
gallows, having most unfortunately avoided by a premature 
death, the lawful fate of the witch, even the hands of the 
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But this advice was needless. The good old man had 


nesses, but more especially by this young child, that, being | already persuaded his truly obedient son to desist from his 


closely confined in thy prison chamber, thou hast often es-| purpose, and permit the officers of 


ustice to perform their 


caped from thence in a mysterious and miraculous manner, | duty. Again order was restored. Dr. Mather, like all 


assuming the image or form of a cat, or whatever other | others who knew Mr. Elliot, entertained great fear and re- 


shape the Devil hath helped her withal, and thus vanishing | spect for his character. He was also well aware of the im- 


through the window or up chimney, or as some say, through 
the key-hole ;* may [ never know the evil ways of a witch! | 
and then thou hast sallied forth on a broomstick or some 


other nefarious weapon, | know not what, to a large field, 
and there, in a great congregation of witches, hast danced | 
about the oaks, and done many unlawful and hellish practi- | 
ces. For all these unlawful practices, therefore, unhappy 
maiden, who art called Rebecca, a Quakeress! and daugh- 
ter of a heathenish Quaker '!--know! that thou shalt to- 


morrow, about this time, die the death of a witch and of 


| 


one practised in all spells and charms of sorcery, and as 
such shalt thou be hung by the neck till dead, dead, ac- 
cording to doom; and may the Lord have mercy on thy 
soul.” 

“Amen!” ejaculated Brother Scorchsin. But the heart- 
wrung Rebecca, who had kept her eyes, as by a spell, upon 
the stern countenance of the judge till the final word was 
uttered, shrieked, and, as if smitten with a palsy-stroke, 
fell instantly upon the floor of the church. 

Immediately there was a bustle among the audience. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ Detain me not,” spake a loud voice, ‘ Hinder me not} 


now, for were earth and hell to oppose, I would defend her. 
She is innocent! She is innocent! No! Talk not of pru- 


dence or patience, Anne. It were far better to die, setting 
caution and philosophy at defiance, than to suffer what we 
have this day seen.” Reckless and regardless of all ob- 
stacles, Charles flew to the help of the fallen Rebecca, 
with Anne clinging timidly to him, her face all eloquence 
and persuasion, in her endeavors to keep him from rushing 
upon danger, and most fearfully agitated for the conse- 
quences of her brother’s rash conduct. 

“Silence!” again resounded from the tribunal. ‘ What 
meaneth this uproar and confusion? Officers, take the con- 
demned criminal instantly to the jail.” 

In obedience to this mandate, two men seized Rebecea, 
raised her insensible form, and were proceeding to bear her 
out of the assembly, when Charles Elliot threw himself be- 
fore them, and in an attitude of defiance forbade their stir- 
ring a step with their burden. 

‘“* Beware, presumptuous youth !” exclaimed Dr. Mather. 
“ Beware what thou doest! Thou that puttest thy profane 
hand to the ark of God, and stayest the going forward of | 





this good work! But who and what art thou, and who is | 
this maiden with thee? Impious! Avoid thee! Knoweth | 
any in this presence, and will any one deign to tell me, who | 
these sacrilegious persons are that disturb our assembly.” 

“These two persons are the son and daughter of our 
worthy Brother Elliot, if it may please your most reverend 
honor,” shrieked Brother Scorchsin. 

‘* But it does not please us that they are the children of 
our worthy brother. This does not please us,” said Mr. 
Mather. 

“Yet they are the very same, and greatly does it grieve 
me thus to corroborate the words of Brother Scorchsin,” 
said Mr. George Brown. 

“‘It must then indeed be as ye have spoken, and very 





portance of passing lightly over such encroachments upon 
his own dignity and commands as he could not prevent 
He therefore contented himself with embracing so good an 
opportunity to give this offending family such salutary ad- 
vice as he thought their necessities demanded. 

“Tt is true,” he said, ** our excellent brother hath ever 
borne a good report, nay, there hath not been heretofore a 
more exemplary man in our midst. There is-none can in- 
form him aught of his duty, for no one better understandeth 
the text, ‘he that provideth not for his own house is worse 
than an infidel;’ and again also, ‘let every man rule his 
own household.’ Yet my soul hath been vexed exceed- 
ingly this day at hearing the speech of our worthy brother, 
and yet more especially that the court of the Lord’s house 
hath been profaned as we all have witnessed, though it is, 
doubtless, a just and commendable thing in youth to pity 
and compassionate even those unfortunate persons who 
bring danger and distress upon themselves, like the un- 
happy maiden just condemned.” 

With these gentle reproofs, accompanied by a few con- 
solatory suggestions, the conscientious judge dismissed this 
unpleasant topic. The day was now far spent, and ac- 
cordingly the court and assembly adjourned, the other 
prisoners being removed to jail, there to await further the 
commands of the judges. The wearied multitude now dis- 
persed in moody silence to their own homes. The same 
evening Dr. Mather departed from the settlement. The 
excitement of the day gave place to the stillness of even- 


ing, and night settled over the village of S , as usual, 





inviting the inhabitants to repose. 

It was with a sober and resolute aspect that Charles El- 
liot retraced his way homeward with his sister Anne, after 
the intense agony he had that day experienced. Not a 
word was spoken, but each seemed conscious of what was 
passing in the mind of the other. There was that in the 
appearance of the brother, which spoke a firm purpose and 
a readiness for adventure, while even the sister bore that 
in her air which seemed akin to enterprise and daring. 
They arrived at their father’s house and found as melan- 
choly a company as ever before were gathered around the 
‘cheerful board 
need not be told, was their deep sympathy for the fate of 


.”’ The cause of their sadness, the reader 
the poor Quakeress. The hasty meal passed away in si- 
lence, and all arose from the repast not to talk of grief too 
deep for utterance, but to weep together in social sorrow. 


At what precise time of night we have no means of 
knowing, except its being the hour when Mr. Elliot was 


| accustomed to read to his family from the Sacred Page, 


and with them worship his God, that it appeared a part of 
his family were missing. ‘These were Charles and his sis- 
ter Anne. For the cause and purpose of their absence we 
refer the reader to the conclusion of chapter 7th, of these 
chronicles. 





grievous is ittome also: Brother Elliot, look well unto thy 
own household. Speak to thy presumptuous son. Teach 


his hot brain wisdom, for it is truly said that a wise man | 


ruleth his own house,” said Cotton Mather. 


* One of the afflicted persons being asked how the witch 
got into her bed-room, to torment her at night when her door 


was locked, answered. “She did not know, unless it 
might be through the key-hole.” 


| sinaillaaaieataiierceshitaiss 


One of the most eminent painters of Greece, being asked 
| why he touched and retouched his productions with so much 
| care, spending months and years upon a single picture, re- 

plied, I paint for posterity. May we remember that our 
| daily acts go to form a moral portraiture, which, though im- 


‘perfect, will yet be immortal. 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 
At TEDDINGTON. 


Rainy Sunday; in drawing-room at Teddington; fine 
large old-fashioned oaken fire. Dramatis Persone ; three 
sisters descended from Pocahontas, Alice, Virginia, and 
Rosaland. Miranda, native of a fine city in Italy, famous 
for pictures and palaces. Lastly, Farrel, a grave looking per- 
sonage, come down, ’tis said,to explore some old tombstones 


inthe vicinity. Discourse poetry ; the features of the wea- 


ther; metaphysics ; probabilities of the arrival of main body | 


of the party, expected that day, from the neighboring town 
of —, coming to pass the festive season at Teddington. 


Alice at the window observing the aspect of the clouds, and 


watching the course of three oary-legged wild-ducks navi- | 


gating the river. Sound of the steam-boat bell heard; all 
hands running to the door and windows; steamer hoves to 
opposite the house; noise of escaping steam stuns the air. 
Teddington boat manned by five negroes puts off; along- 
side ; objurgatory voice of mate heard; group at the gang- 
way descending into the boat. Miranda reconnoitres them, 
with the spy-glass; recognises the souvenir picture-faces 
of Finella, and her dear friends, Minna and Brenda. Cap- 
tain Melville in cap and cloak, and Miranda unbonneted 
and in eestasy, hasten to the landing place. The boat 
comes rocking over the waves freighted with young hearts 
full of hope and expectation. The curved keel strikes the 
yellow sand; they disembark. The reverberating din of 
the steam-pipe ceases, and, at the signal of a tiny bell, re- 
commences the regular periodic thump of the paddle-wheel, 
Georgiana runs ahead, and is the first to warm her hands at 
the Teddington fire. 


Breakfast ; buttered roll, Sally-Lund—perhaps called 
after the first inventor. Hominy; the origin of this word 
doubtful,—soime think it African, others Indian. Chicka- 
hominy river empties into the James, near Teddington, and 
is one of the boundary lines of the plantation. At the head 
of this river, way up among the ‘Chickahominy Slashes,’ 
Opechancanough took Captain Smith prisoner. 


Brenda and Miranda took a ride; gentlemen in waiting, 


Racket and Farrel. Brenda, mounted on Paul Clifford, nick- | 
tailed sorrel pacer; Miranda, curbed in the vivacity of a| 
little rough-coated, bob-tailed chunk of a Canadian poney, | 
who rejoiced in the name of Jim. Brenda, in long-skirted | 


green riding-dress and equestrian cap, miniature whip; Mi- 
randa, in blue. Ground beneath half frozen; sky above 
dreary, leaden, unpropitious. Brenda complained bitterly 
of cold hands, for which no remedy could be found. Passed 


a barn; in the yard; there certain cows cold, stationary, 


imperturbable. You might think them inanimate forms, but | 


for an occasional twitch of the ear. Cows are your real 
practical philosophers—true stoics. Their motto “ nil ad- 
mirari.” They take every thing as it comes, and calmly re- 
sign themselves to a destiny which is beyond their control. 
Also there saw-a parcel of long-eared little muleys stand- 
ing up to their fodder; fragment of a tomb-stone, Travis 
on it; taking a turn across fields, reached the wide muddy 
James ; flocks of wild-geese feeding in the fields, (the over- 
seer killed two or three of them the other day,) expanding 
their broad wings, with wild loud cries of cohonk, cohonk,* 
they rise, sail trooping over the water, in grand squadron ; 
“The air floats as they pass, fanned with unnumbered 
plumes ;” they alight, not far off, in multitudinous clamor— 
parliamentary—all talking at once like Congress. Dancing 
Point in sight. Here on the sandy margin by moonlight, 
witches, some say, used to meet to “ dance their airy ring- 


* Cohonk, (ery of wild-geese,) Indian term for Winter. 
See Beverley’s History of Virginia. 
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| lets to the whistling wind ;” others suppose that the /ndians 
The Weyanokes, Pyanketanks, 


| Chickahominies, Paspahees, &c. 


fused to dance there. 


perhaps here celebrated 
the war-dance, with its horrid orgies, brandishing aloft the 
tomahawk; yelling the war-whoop; and exulting over the 
blood-stained monuments of victory ;—or the medicine 
dance, with savage incantation, howling around the mystic 
calabash, and drinking libations of sassafras-tea; or the 
green corn dance, (roasting-ear time,) with measured ste p 
chaunting their rude choral hymn of gratitude to the Great 
| Spirit, for all the rich bounties of his providence. 

Viola, “a bright 


Miranda has an 


Firing poppers in the drawing-room. 
particular star” in this fiery constellation. 
aversion to all such fire-works, so she becomes the chief 
object of attack. They project their incendiary missiles 
among her curls, perforate her handkerchiefs, and blow up 
her hand at cards. Patience ceases to be a virtue. She 
fulminates among them bitter torrents of invective, and 
flashes indignation at ’em from her sparkling eyes. 

Dinner; a ham of bacon,—in Virginia, a sine qua non; 
without it you cannot organize, or take any parliamentary 
step. At the foot, say a haunch of mutton roasted, (Napo- 
leon’s favorite,) or, peradventure, an enormous gobler, late 
strutting pompous and aristocratical—pasha of the barn- 
yard harem, now quite chap-fallen, roasted and supine. 
Speaking of mutton !—at college, we used to have so much 
of it, that it was a saying there, that we were, in vacation, 
absolutely ashamed to look a sheep in the face. Perhaps it 

was owing to this, that so many of us were sheepish in our 
manners, on leaving our alma mater. To proceed: Rock- 
fish boiled, with silver carving apparatus appurtenant ; 
| stewed venison, with jelly; oysters, (Back river,) stewed 
| and baked; huge round of beef: vegetables, potatoes, Hi- 
bernian and sweet Nancies, (from Nansemond;) salsefy ; 
‘hominy ; fragile celery—a beautiful interjectional article 
for filling up chinks—and delicate cauliflower. Second 
course: Pound-cake at one extremity ; mince-pie, smoking 
hot, at the other; in line cranberry tarts, lemon-pudding, 
raspberry puffs ; jelly, amber-colored, in glass dish, purple 
in proper glasses alternated with syllabubs, (mere froth, the 
little end of nothing whittled down,) encircling glass salver 
|in a zodiac. Blanche mange insular, entirely surrounded by 
a surf of form; two sorts. One couleur de rose, like the light 


flushes of Aurora’s dewy cheek ;—the other type of inno- 
|cency, (and in Russia of mourning,) snow-white. Cham- 


pagne, sparkling like wit, in crane-necked glasses; a con- 
templative mind will observe light volatile particles ascend- 
ing with accelerated velocity ; ambitious evanescent aspi- 


rants, they hasten to the top, only to burst and expire. 


Madeira and Malaga also revolve in their proper orbits. 


The cloth is removed. ‘Third course: Oranges ; apples, red 


and green; the reds grow at Teddington; (you see the or- 
chard as you come from the windmill ;) almonds, raisins, 


prunes, olives, (de gustibus non est disputandum,) sweet 
meats, brandy-peaches and cheese, (old English.) 

The sun now sinking in the west behind the tops of the 
pines, it grows dim and crepuseular. Candles introduced ; 
| healths drunk ; toasts.—‘“‘ Here captain is to Mrs. Dorothy 

Farrel, and our interesting friends from Berkshire.” Easy 


| ship-shod dialogues ; an occasional cross-fire of puns and 


| conceits ; “a moment there, then gone forever ;” interspersed 
| with diagonal glances across the table—a sweet surrepti- 
| tious meeting of the eyes. 


— 


Marriage extraordinary. Monk,a dark melancholy look- 
| ing fellow, (such as you would expect to find in inky cowl, 
| and with waxen taper in his hand, in a convent of Carme- 
| lites, or Franciscans,) to Brenda, who appeared enrobed in 
bridal white, half-veiled, with downcast eyes, drooping de- 
| jected lily. Farrel performed the conjugal ceremony with 

singular decorum, committing only one mistake,—that of 
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saluting the bride himself, which was readily excused, as | 
he is known to be very absent-minded. In conclusion, | 
Farrel delivered a brief hortatory address to the parties, on 
the affecting and solemn considerations connected with 
their union, which was so touching and appropriate as to 
draw tears from several present. 

Tombstones in the garden ; Coat of Arms of the Steptoe 
family ; crest, a griffin’s head. The slab on the top of the 
principal one broken; carving on the sides ; little cherubs, 
&c. Johnnie is of opinion, that “an old molly has her 
nest in the inside.” Very likely. 


INSCRIPTION. 


oT 


lhis Tomb is Sacred to the Memory, of the Honorable | 
Philip Steptoe, Esquire. In various Employments of Pub- 
lic Trust, an Example of Loyalty to his King, and Affection 
to his Country. In the Several Relations of Life, a Pat- 
tern Worthy of Imitation. An Equanimity which Few are 


Capable of, to whom Fortune has been so auspicious, con- 
ducted him with success through the various Scenes of 
Life, contributed to the ornament of a * * * the most ex- 
alted, not only with propriety but * * x * 
Not Imperious with Advancement, He rose to almost the 
Highest Honors of his Country. His Rank and Fortune 
made him most extensively usefull. He was descended of 
an Ancient Family, in England, which came over to Vir- 
ginia, in a Genteel and Honourable Character. On the 
30th Day of May, 1748, in the 59th year of his Age, His 
Spirit returned to God who gave it, and His Body reposes 
here, in the Sure and Certain Hopes of a Joyfull Resurree- 
tion.” 

Sam Tabb, valet de chambre and factotum general,—a 
person of extensive experience in the article of seine-haul- 
ing,--“‘ stood up to his waist in the waters of the James 
river many a bleak bLlustering night—captivated, in his day, 
lots of rocks, cats, alewives, herrings, shad, perch, sturgeon, 
and what not. Sam has had his day,—has now retired, and 
yielded his place to other adventurers. He is now a mere 
laudator acti temporis; stil] he indulges in an occasional de- 
sultory episode, and catches now and then, ad rem natam, 
an extemporaneous mess of fish for the Great-house. 

Peace gild the sunset of thy declining years, Sam Tabb, 
blessed with a numerous progeny, and, to cheer thy winter | 
evenings, an inexhaustible stock of tender icthyological re- 
miniscences ! 

Christmas morning, like the marble Venus, lovely, but | 
cold. Dr. Featherstone and Farrel out boating; sun’s wake 
on the water tremulous fluid diamonds flashing; mists | 


hanging over the borders of the river; tiny waves rippling | * 
S 5 J | 


gaily in the morning breeze: Dr. Featherstone from St. 
Louis ; studious reserved person ; object of his visit to Ted- 


dington to make geological researches in the neighborhood. 
During dinner, this day, steamboat arrives. Some of the | 
party propose, all of a sudden, to embark in her; down the 
gravelled walk they hurry, fluttering like doves in a gale 
of wind; servants running with trunks and bandboxes ; 
high winds and waves ; negroes running out the long-boat 


on the beach. At this instant, the eaptain in consideration | 


of the tempestuous features of the weather, pronounced his 
veto on the fair, and put the bill in his pocket. Certain 


a " 7 | 
gentlemen depart amid cheers and waiving of hats ;—the 


boat rocking, like a duck, on the heaving ridgy waves. 
Gentlemen at Teddington, when their conversational re- 


chamber, There, necessity being the mother of invention, 
they subvert one of your old-fashioned black leather s juare 


bottomed revolutionary chairs; then with aid of pillow and | 
cloak, take up an easy unsophisticated recumbent position | 


on the floor, feet set obversely to the fire,—-the only real | 
comfortable mode of repose now extant. 
Farrel, Meade, and Captain Melville, took a walk to 


see an ancient tombstone; along the river bank; loose ice 
piled up on the shore; black sand such as used for letters ; 
pretty to write sweethearts names on; found a dead rock- 
fish—alas! cut down in the prime of thy career ;—perhaps 
struck by the paddle-wheel of some steamer; or heart- 
broken by the cruel disdain of some silver scaled remorse- 
less Dulcinea ; or, peradventure, slain by some hostile pike 
or gudgeon. Came to a miniature cape, beyond which the 
river Sweeps round in a graceful curve, exact are of a cir- 
cle ; beach, fine wide smooth stretch for ride or promenade. 


| In a weedy field, not far from the river-side, found, after 


| some little research, the tombstone; plain rough slab, hearth- 


stone looking, carved by a rude chisel as follows: 
‘‘Here Lyeth The Body of Dorothea Farrel, who de- 
ceased the 18th of January, 1675.” Old bricks found hard 


| by ;—used to be houses there ;—superb situation. This an- 


cient lady died the very year of Bacon’s Rebellion, just a 
century before the Revolution. By-the-by Bacon was made 
prisoner, by orders of Governor Berkeley, (John Randolph 
called him Governor Barklay,) as he was endeavoring to 
make his escape, up the river, from Jamestown, just oppo- 
site Teddington-house. Bacon was in a sloop of his own; 
but being hard-pressed by the governor’s emissaries, he 
quit the sloop for a small boat—in which, as he was striving 
to make off, he was captured. Windmill, just like the one 
mentioned in Don Quixote ; enormous arms, sails, roof ro- 
tary; huge lever reaching from the top to the ground, where 
it runs on a wheel so as to adjust the top and sails to the 
veering of the winds. In good winds, grinds say five bar- 
rels corn, per diem. Near there, saw two Berkshire pigs. 


Modern Teddington-house is frame. In the yard, near it, 


| stood the ancient family-seat of the Steptoes; large brick 


structure ; a fanciful superstitious old lady there, conceited 
it to be haunted, wouldn’t live in it, so it went to decay ; 


ler ground there at this day. Muscovy 


bricks. found unc 
ducks ; box-nests attached to trunks of trees, with a notched 
slab (a sort of Gradus ad Parnassum) to ascend by ; throw 


} + . 
their young out as soon as hatched; compendious mode of 


}edneation. Steamboat passes; student from Williamsburg 


embarks ; he sighs to depart, and from the deck continues 


| to waive with his handkerchief, his last affectionate reluc- 


tant adieus. Mr. Fantleroy arrives; a stout gentleman, 
lately returned from an eight months tour of Europe. On 


| the marble centre-table, lie books of engravings which he 
| brought with him ; Views in Rome, and “ Vedute E Monu- 


menti Classici Di Venezia.” Three gentlemen went a 
hunting; killed a leveret. 

In the evening, game of ‘ How do you like it?’ ‘Air, heir,’ 
bow, beau,’ ‘ tulips,’ ‘two lips,’ ‘liar, lyre,’ ‘ row, roe,’ &c. 
Company in semicircle around the fire; Farrel ‘ master of 
ceremonies, and gentleman usher of the black rod.’ Danced 
an old Virginia reel, like the one described in ‘ Thinks I to 
myself,’ that charming little story. Parties, Viola, Crayon, 
Emeline, Minna, Brenda, Virginia and Georgiana. Air, 
‘Love in a Village.’ Alice at the piano. Cotillon: Crayon, 
Minna, Racket, Brenda, Halifax, Georgiana, Captain Mel- 
ville, Beverley and Viola. 

Next morning, snow-storm. Farrel, unfeeling as a tomb- 
stone, killed a poor red-bird. No more in flowery spring, 
flitting from bush to bush, conspicuous in crimson plumage, 
shall he welcome in with melodious throat the blushing 


|dewy dawn. By means of certain small leaden globules, 
|commonly called shot, feloniousiy slain, he is fallen on the 
sources are running low in the parlor, adjourn to their | 


sand stained with his dripping blood. See, his little heart 


| heaves for the last time, and afar from his accustomed 


mate and familiar nest, he breathes out his tiny soul in the 
thin circumambient air ! 


Silver plate at Teddington ; arms of the Steptoes ; crest, 
| griffin’s head; crest of the Melvilless, three martinets. 
| Family portraits in drawing-room ;—the captain and his 
lady by Sully, (the elder.) She looks like some heroine of 
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romance : a fair poetical creation ; lovely face, with all the | 
lineaments of beauty ; and her dark hair streaming down 
her neck of alabaster. An old lady in hoops; child in her 
lap. That child, mother of an old bachelor, on the other 
side of the river, of great wealth. This boy now living at 
C———., just across the river, heir to perhaps the largest 
fortune in the State—viz: say 30,000 acres of land, and 
600 slaves. This young heir occasionally visits Teddington. 
There is a fine portrait of one of the Steptoes, perhaps by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; rich court dress, trimmed with gold- 
lace ; fine face. In the dining-room is an erect old gentle- 
man, in a wig and gray doublet. 

The county, in which Teddington stands, is remarkable 
as the birth-place of two illustrious personages—viz : Gene- 
ral William Henry Harrison, and John Tyler.* (Spell | 
their names backwards.) Born within five miles of each 
other. 

Ride to ‘ The Row ;’ Emeline, Rosalind, Farrel. Deri- 
vation of the name, ‘The Row,’ uncertain. Some suppose 
it borrowed from the name of the first settler; others from 
its being a nice distance to ‘row’ a boat from Teddington ; 
while others again refer it to a ‘row’ of poplar trees there. | 
Rode in Indian file along verge of river-bank ; steep preci- 
pice; danger of falling over it; had to take down fence; 
rode into the yard; found large old French walnut there, 
planted by the first settlers,——perhaps 200 years old ; giant 
limbs ; trunk measured 21 feet in circumference. 

Farrel rode out with Captain Melville over plantation ; | 
negroes pulling ears of corn from off the stalks; boy keep- 
ing up cornsialk fires; day cold and dreary; winter scenery ; 
ox-cart hauling corn to barn; Farrel and Finella, with a/| 
pencil and paper, recreating themselves with the following 
entertainments—viz: | 


Stand take taking 2 mine. 
i u my throw & 
Inpinetaris 
Inoaknoneis 
Inmudeelsis | 

| 


Inclaynoneis 

Castra-tintinabuli poemata. 
Unda mane oppida. 

Micat inter omnes. 

We must xpect xxxxxx & eeee 
Inxplicable Mr. E. 
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Little water-logged wood-schooner, lying at anchor off | 
Teddington, elose in to shore; came there last night, Sam 
Tabb says; two anchors out; rocks and pitches; waves 
running high. 


“Two things vary the monotony, 
Of an Atlantic trip ;— 

Sometimes we ship a sea, 
Sometimes we see a ship.’ 


’ 





According to Sam Tabb, mammoth-bones found on other | 
side of the river; used by the negroes in their cabins for | 
seats. Pebbles found here called Jamestown diamonds. | 
Trip to ——— ; boat rowed by four negroes. Ladies: Mi- 
randa, Alice, Brenda and Viola. Gentlemen: Meade, Dr. 
St. John, Racket and Farrel. Steep hill; walking preca- | 
rious ; melted snow; house old-fashioned brick ; house- | 
keeper met us at door. Dining-room pannelled in blue ; | 


two or three family portraits on walls; and one young pup | 


* Harrison—no sirrah. , Tyler--relyt . 
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bulldog, malicious, piratical-looking, pug-nosed, cross- 
eared, double-jointed ; antique obsolete double chairs ; am- 
phibious between arm-chair and settee ; convenient for féte- 
a-téte, solus cum sola ; passage wainscoated high, black-wal- 
nut. Twoold moth-eaten English engravings—-fox-bunting 
scenes. 


Drawing-room pannelled, curled maple; inside 


In a corner, on small angular shelf, 


window-shutters, &c. 
model-schooner ; seven old portraits ; old-fashioned looking- 
glass over fire-place, inserted, &c. &c. Farrel called for 
pen and ink, and took notes; great admirer of old houses 
and young ladies ; fond of fun and tombstones. 


‘“* Hear, land o’cakes and brither Scots, 
From Maiden-kirk to John O’Groat’s, 
A chiel’s amang ye taken notes, 

And faith he'll prent it.” 


Thursday : three gentlemen arrived from P———-; Dr. 
Palmer, Mr. High, and Mr. Dandridge. The Dr. spent 
some years at Paris, and travelled in Europe. Mr. High is 
thought by the ladies uncommonly handsome. Mr. Dan- 
dridge the most amiable of men, was formerly proprictor of 
‘The Row ;’ liberated a large number of negroes, and sent 
them to Hayti. These three gentlemen pass only a day or 
two at Teddington. 

Frills to coat-sleeves in old pictures; pretty fashion. 
Farrel and Rosalind playing chess ; she checkmated him. 
At whist, some one to-day asked, by mistake, what’s dia- 
monds? Farrel replied, ‘ Brenda’s eyes!’ Mrs. Melville 
washing cups and saucers; obtained her autograph, and 
that of all the company. Rosalind writes fanny little 
cramped, crank-sided hand. Captain and Halifax at chess; 
tight game ; box of prunes landed from Patrick Henry. At 
dinner, Rosalind upset a whole lot of jelly glasses ; blashed 
like a tea-rose ; Farrel, unfeeling as a horse, langhed at her 
across the table, and Beverley joined the chorus. Sawa 
ship to-day, going up the James, under full sail; heard 
that Mr. Garland was elected Clerk of Congress ; al] whigs 
here except three—High, Halifax and Farrel. 


cake, fruit, sponge, pound, cheescake, cherry-bounce, cor- 


Luncheon : 
dial, (Maraschino.) Back of the garden, tall box-hedge. 
Friday: rain; heavy mists on river; couldn’t see across. 
Whilst waltzing, magical music; music on guitar by Mi- 
randa. Rosalind was heard upstairs to say, ‘deuce take 
Mr. Farrel.’ 
of the fairer portion of humanity came to the head of the 
stairs and played on an old cracked accordion. 
line,--competition life of trade. 


At night, Farrel performed on piano; certain 


Opposition 
No banjo at Teddington. 
Chipoak’s creek (Indian word, formerly called Chepoyackes, 
a tribe of that name) empties into the James, between 
C——— and Brandon. Beverley, last man to quit bed in 
the morning; so Marshal Ney was last man that quit the 
field of battle at Waterloo. Finella is equally somnoles- 
cent. Naming apples! Rosalind found a hollow-hearted 
apple; called Farrel to look at it. Cotillon: Crayon, 
Racket, Minna, Halifax, Brenda, Georgiana, Captain Mel- 
ville, Beverley and Viola, all ‘tripping it on the light fantas- 
tic toe ;’ dancing the “ poetry of motion.” 
Teddington-house ; main-building and two wings ; double 
portico ; dormant windows. Front yard, magnolia trees; 


pride of-China; gravel walk. Telling stories to little boys, 


| about Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday, on the desert 


island; Jack the giant killer in his five mile boots; and 


Tom Thumb, bears, &c. Halifax tells of a man in his part 


| of the world, who, being asked what he thought of Mr. Van 


Buren, said—‘I care no more for Van-juran, than I do for 
the Poke of Rome.’ 


was in favor of a convention, answered-—“‘In favor of who? 


And another being asked whether he 


Mr. Convention! I don’t know such a man in the county.’ 
Finella is a diminutive ladv ; her form though small is of 
exquisite proportions, and her face perfectly classical. She 


is in fact a little Grecian statue. Her face is pale like 
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moonlight : ‘Oh call it fair not pale ;’ dark expressive eyes, 
and every feature elegantly chiselled; a most expressive 
mouth; lips arched like Cupid’s silver bow. She is a sou- | 
venir picture—a miniature diamond edition of the British 
Poets. She reads and speaks French, and is skilled in the 
harp and piano ;—affable ; well-read ; full of sensibility; a 
little romantic. Such is the charming little fairy Finella. | 

Miranda is a native of the City of Florence, in Italy. 
Her father was an officer in the American army, and after- 
wards consul at Tunis, in Africa. He passed a good deal 
of time in Italy, where he made the acquaintance of Lord 
Byron, who contracted a high regard for him. 


Miranda is intellectual and well-read ; fond of poetry— 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, &c.; versifies herself; an accom- 
plished singer, with a fine voice; and expert performer on | 
guitar and piano. She is acute and original, witty herself, | 
and ready to appreciate wit in others. She is sometimes al 
little excitable, and exhibits occasionally a flash of temper. | 
It is however evanescent. She is of a pensive turn, and | 
goes not much into society. Her mind is well! stored, and 


she can both amuse and edify whenever she pleases. She 


is careless of dress and fashion, and participates but seldom | 
in scenes of gaiety. She sometimes amuses her leisure in | 
writing valentines, 

Minna and Brenda are both beautiful; and the only dis- 
pute is which of the two is the more so. Minna is said to 
have the more masculine mind of the two; has a large | 


beaming blue eye; is a superb singer. Brenda is a gay 


fascinating sy!lph. They both write elegant hands. 


Rosalind has not the classic profile of Finella, nor the 
wit of Miranda. She cannot sing like Minna, nor waltz 
like Brenda. Sit at her side, she is plain; move round 
a little, at an angle of forty-five degrees, she is very pleas- 
ing; take a position right opposite to her and look her full 


in the face, and she is perfectly captivating. Her form is 
perfect, and she laughs beautifully. Her sensibilities are 
tender, and her tears lie near the surface. She is high- 
spirited, with a considerable tincture of family pride. She 


is variable in her appearance; looks best in a speckled 





dress of her own making, and her hair plain. Her dispo- 
sition is like a spring day: alternating from the sunshine 
of gaiety, to the pensive shades of dejection. Happy will 
he be, who, appreciating her worth, shall succeed in win- 
ning her affections ! 


“In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 


And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee.” 


The day of departure is come. Bitter cold ; high wind; 
river rough; floating ice. Embarked in the Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Ladies’ saloon; some of the gentlemen there. 
Emeline reading ‘ Marriage in high life’ to Rosalind. Eme- 
line at last so affected at the story, bursts into tears, and | 


| 


is obliged to go down into the cabin below to vent her grief. | 
She looked so interesting in her riding-dress, and in tears. | 
Ladies eating drifted snow off the deck; Brenda and Far- | 
rel cutting names, with her diamond ring, on the glass of | 
the saloon window. Weather growing worse ; walking on | 
deck to look at Brandon; banks of the river covered with | 
snow ; masses of floating ice—freezing now ; looks like a 
scene in Nova-Zembla, or Lapland. Dense fogs ; steamer 
run aground, in three fathom water, four miles from City | 
Point, near Berkeley. Negro heaving the lead. Presently | 
Virginia entered the saloon, with a sad countenance, ex-| 
claiming, ‘The man has lost his wedge!’ Soon after Mi- 

randa comes in, and repeats in doleful accents, ‘The man | 
has lost his wedge!’ Steamer cutting through the ice ; dan- | 
ger of springing a-leak ; Farrel had his eye on a hen-coop ; | 
in case of a shipwreck, meant to offer Rosalind a passage | 
in it to land. 


[ Marcu, 


At last to great joy of all arrived safe at City Point; so 
called because there is no city there—lucus a non lucendo. 
No car; cold as the North Pole; passed night aboard. 
Supper, oysters, (procured by the care of Captain Melville,) 
beefsteak, rabbit, ship-biscuit. Anica, waiting on the young 
ladies, rather snappish, some of them inquiring her name, 
she replied, ‘ Oh don’t pester me, my name is Anarchy and 
Confusion.’ Farrel and Meade proposed to some of the 
fair to go out to Cawson’s; they declined. Some of the 
gentlemen go up to pass the night at a tavern. In the sa- 
loon, cards ; cabin below, Miranda strikes her light guitar— 
‘The Ivy Green?’ creeping, creeping, still creeping, like 


some little bug travelling. What matter—what matter ! 


| No matter—for 


‘“‘ Nought is every thing, and every thing is nought, 
And thinking but a waste of thought. 


At breakfast, in morning, Anica requests the company to 
‘excuse the milk ;’ that is, the absence of it. Ladies last 


night, talking and laughing at two o’elock; gentlemen had 


| very little sleep ; no ‘kiver ;’ some round the stove, others 


} on the floor; snoring; borealis, Latin means ‘a real bore.’ 


Racket kicked up a great fuss. It was New-Year’s night ; 


| a little past twelve o’clock, Farrel observed that he had had 
P 


| no sie ep last year, 1839; hoped to have some the next, 1840; 


inquired of a boy there, whether it was yesterday, or to- 


| morrow ?—called for an Almanac. 


In morning some of the party visited the Caledonia, Bran- 
der; she lay alongside. Racket rode on a horse to town 
(bitter cold morning) to procure a conveyance. 

¥ ” ¥ * 


Cc. C. 
Petersburz, Va., Dec. 12th, 1840. 


OLD CROSS-FIRE: 
A STORY OF THE NORTH-WESTERN BORDER. 
BY GEO. S. M KIERNAN. 


The early history of North-Western Virginia is 
rife with incidents of a romantic character. The 
extraordinary perseverance and courage which 
characterized the pioneers of that region of coun- 


! . “7 . 
try, and the almost incredible sufferings they were 


compelled to endure, are, perhaps, without a paral- 
lel in the history of any country but our own. 
Whilst many of those who penetrated far into the 
western wilds went thither to hew down the forest- 
trees, and make the wilderness assume the cheer- 
ful aspect of the abode of civilized man, a large 
number of persons were attracted to that country 
solely by the love of dangerous adventure, and a 
fondness for living in a state of comparative re- 
straint from the forms of social life. ‘The latter 
class of adventurers, though not so numerous as 
the first, furnished most of the heroes of those des- 
perate partisan rencounters with the natives, which 
occupy so large a space in the annals of the West. 

During the first eight years of that long and bloody 
war with the savage tribes, which commenced 
in the year 1774, the settlements on the upper por- 


tion of the Ohio river seem to have been peculiarly 
obnoxious to the Indians. Several furious assaults 
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were made by large bodies of Mingoes, Wyandots,|In the course of his recent rambles through the 
and Shawanees, upon Fort Wheeling, and other| country, Wetzel frequently discovered some pecu- 
stockade forts in that vicinity; and small parties of | ‘liar mark or sign which confirmed him in his con- 
marauders were continually prowling about the set-| viction that the Indian had not left the neighbor- 
tlements, employing themselves in burning houses, | hood. His friends endeavored to persuade him 
destroying crops, driving off cattle, and murdering | that he was mistaken; but he resolutely adhered to 
the people as frequently as occasion offered. |his opinion, and declared that he would yet “be 
Among the most notorious of the leaders of| the death of the cursed old red dog.” 
these savage brigands, was a Mingo chief, called; As Wetzel could not convince the settlers that 
by the settlers “Old Cross-Fire”—not so much on 'Old Cross-Fire was yet lurking about the neigh- 
account of his years, as from the circumstance of|borhood, he ceased to mention his name; but 
his firing his rifle from his left shoulder. This} never allowed a week to elapse without taking a 
chieftain had, at the head of his party, committed | scout through the country in the hope of coming in 
numerous depredations upon the settlements, but|contact with him. ‘The settlers, however, lulled 
always succeeded in escaping unharmed, despite | themselves into security; and, apprehensive of no 
the many exertions made by the hunters to arrest} impending danger, engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
his infuriate career. Old Cross-Fire was an ex-|’ 
pert woodsman; and many a borderer was willing} tial fences, planted their corn and potatoes, and 
to bear testimony to his surprising skill as a marks- |soon gave an air of comfort, and a promise of 
man. Ile had frequently come in collision with | plenty, to their infant settlement. ‘Their imple- 
Major M’Colloch, Lewis Wetzel, and other famous} ments of war were thrown aside as articles no 
Indian hunters; but all their stratagem and prowess | longer useful. A man, it is true, was occasionally 


They cleared the rich bottom-lands, built substan- 


were vainly exerted;—the Mingo invariably came 'seen with a rifle upon his shoulder; but no other 
off unscathed, and was emboldened to inflict his| purpose was had in view than to shoot a deer or a 
acts of wanton cruelty with increased temerity. | wild turkey. 
His person was familiar to most of the settlers.| About this time a young man from the east of 
He was of herculean fabric, his height being seve- | the Alleghanies arrived at the Wheeling settle- 
ral inches over six feet; and every part of his | ments. He had performed the eutire journey 
vast frame was built in admirable proportion, if| across the mountains, on horseback, at an incle- 
we except his arms, which, like those of Rob Roy} |ment season of the year, and was nearly exhausted 
M’Gregor, were so long that | with fatigue and exposure to the elements. He 
. was destined to Kentucky, but gladly accepted an 


‘The chief could stand in upright mien, i nae . : : 
invitation to pass a few days with Col. Zane, one 


| 
: 9 | 
And fairly grip his knees. - 
|of the earliest settlers at Wheeling, to whom he 
He carried a rifle of more than ordinary weight,! bore a letter of introduction. 
which he cross-fired from his left shoulder, and, 
though contrary to the common rule, with almost| 
unvarying accuracy and effect. 


| Elliot Frazier had scarcely passed a day in the 
hospitable dwelling of Col. Zane, before he was 
se sized with disease, the effects of his recent expo- 
At the time of the incident about to be relate ds sure, which confined him to his bed. His malady 
the Indians had, in a great measure, ceased their| assumed a serious character. « lepriving him at times 


‘ . 
hostile incursions into Western Virginia. Most! of his reason. He laid for many days unconscious 


of them had retired farther west, to operate against | of his condition, and insensible to what was ] 
the settlements on the lower section of the Ohio. around him. When at length his disease took a 
Even Old Cross-Fire himself, who lingered about] favorable turn, and his mind regained its suspended 
Wheeling long after his tawny comrades had | powe rs, he discovered that a beautiful being was 
changed their seat of war, was now seldom spoken | hovering over his couch—tenderly administering 
of by the settlers. The prevailing idea was that/ to his wants, and manifesting, by the sweet smile 
he had forsaken his old theatre of operations for | that played upon her countenance, a pleasurable 
another that promised a better remuneration for his| fee ling at witnessing the improvement of his con 
toils. ‘The only individual who dissented from this| dition. 


opinion was Lewis Wetzel, one of the most suc- | The good Samaritan who watched over the 


‘ P . rT j . 
cessful Indian scouts ever known. Wetzel was,! stranger-youth was Rose Mason, the faires 


perhaps, possessed of a more thorough knowledge | that bloomed on the banks of the Ohio. She was 
of the character and habits of the Mingo chie f than | the adopted daughter of Col. Zane, the intimate 
any white man on the border, for he had often been| friend of her gallant father, who had lost his life in 
an eye witness of his crafty movements when beset| a desperate conflict with the indians, during the 
by his enemies. ‘The chief had long been the es-| early stages of the war. Rose had received he 
pecial object of Wetzel’s hatred; and though he | education at one of the best seminaries the “ ole 
had often laid deep plans to ensnare him, the/ settlements” afforded in those days; but she had 
wily savage always found means to frustrate them. imbibed no sentiment that destroyed the native 
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simplicity of her manners. She was a young lady | 


of fine intellect; and her heart was filled with af- 


fection and gentle sympathies, to the exclusion of | 


every unworthy passion. 


cately sensible to every thing unbecoming her sex, | the maiden 


she saw no impropriety in contributing all in her 


to act the part of nurse to the patient. 
rational pleasure in supplying the invalid with 
every little comfort which his situation required. 
Under her soothing ministration Elliot regained 
his health. 

The youth now often spoke of continuing his 
journey to Kentucky. Day after day, however, | 
passed by, and he still remained at Wheeling. In 


sparsely populated regions strong personal attach- | 


ments are quickly formed. 
Elliot had rendered him a favorite among all the 
settlers, and they strongly urged him to abandon | 
his original intention, and remain where he was. 
To this proposition he declared he could not ac- 


itself before his mind’s eye, he was nearly tempted | 
to recall his words. 


Although she was deli- | 


The manly bearing of | 


| | nothing,” he added; 


go, by fleets, for all that I care.” 
cede; but when the image of Rose Mason presented | 


[Marcu, 


If you miss 
the first boat, you can wait for another.” 
“True; but” 


a week is of no consequence to you. 





‘*T will listen to no more objections,” interrupted 


“you must be my companion to Short 


creek, to-morrow.” 
power towards alleviating the sufferings of a fellow | 
mortal. She volunteered her services cheerfully | 
She felt a' 


“And why not for life?” asked Elliot. 

No reply was made to this question. Rose had 
not anticipated such an interrogatory; nor did its 
full meaning, at first, flash upon her mind. But 
‘when its true sense became apparent to her, a 
(thrill went to her heart, and a deep blush suffused 
‘her cheek. For the first time, she now found that 
she was in love. She spoke in an altered tone, 
without raising her head, which she had, unwit- 
‘tingly, cast down. 

“You will go with me?” she said. 

“Most surely, dear Rose,” replied Elliot, who 
| Was delighted to find that he had not offended her 
iby the abruptness of his words. ‘I can refuse you 
‘and the boats may come and 


said the maiden, as 
she left him; for Rose’s mind was filled with such 
strange ideas that she was glad to seek solitude. 


“T will depend upon you,” 


Since the arrival of young Frazier, a new feel-| Soon after the sun had arisen on the following 
e . . . e ° } . . 
ing had found its way into Rose’s heart—a feeling | day, Elliot Frazier was before the door busied in 


which she was unable to explain. When he spoke 


to her about his expected departure, a shade of | 


melancholy would overspread her countenance and | 
banish completely the bright smile that usually | 
dwelt upon it. ‘l‘here was no dissimulation in the 
maiden; she felt that his absence would cause her 
to be unhappy, and she took no pains to conceal 
the sorrow with which she contemplated the event. 

** Elliot,” said she, one day, “you must agree to 
remain with us. We cannot spare you.” 

“Tt will never do!” exclaimed the youth— I 
have been idling my time here too long already; 
and I’ll jump aboard the first boat that passes down 
the river.” 

“‘We will all feel very unhappy when you are 
gone.” 

“ Not more so than I will, Rose,” replied Elliot. | 
“The happiest days of my life,” he continued, 
“were those of my recent sickness. 
not wicked I could almost pray for another oppor- 
tunity to have you for my ministering angel.” 

** Filliot !”” 

“Forgive me, Rose. 


how to express it.” 


“T am guing to Short creek, to-morrow, to visit ‘mine. 


a friend,” 


99 


me. 


“Tt is hard to refuse you,” replied Elliot; “but | 
I may miss an opportunity of descending the river E She always tells. 
The water is up now, and boats 


if 1 go with you. 
may be expected to-morrow.” 
“T will not excuse you,” said Rose. 


cleaning his rifle. Lewis Wetzel just then ap- 
proached him from the direction of the high hill in 
|rear of the fort. 

‘““What’s to be done to-day, Ellit?” inquired 


the hunter, as he came up to the youth, and low- 
‘ered his gun to his feet. 


| 


“JT am going to Short creek with Miss Mason,” 
said Elliot. ‘I shall take my gun along, and if I 
can only get a glance at a buck’s tail, I'll bring it 
home as a trophy of my skill in rifle shooting.” 

“If you see a deer, Ellit,” said the scout, laugh- 
‘ing, “you'll be sure to git the buck fever.” 
‘Never fear!” replied the youth. 





If it were | 


I felt a deep sense of 
gratitude for your kind attentions, and I knew not | 


“A day or 


“Sich things always happen to green hands,” 
|said Wetzel; “ but you'll git over the fever by-and- 
iby. That rifle of yourn aint exactly to my liking,” 
/he continued; and here he took the richly mounted 
‘rifle of the young man and deliberately examined 
it in all its parts. ‘It’s too light, intirely; and as 
for these silver fixin’s, they aint of any manner of 
|use.” 

| “They will not prevent it from shooting well,” 
‘said Elliot. 

“No! nor neither they wont,” rejoined Wetzel ; 
“but I'll be skinned if I'd have ’em on a gun of 
Now, here’s my old woman, Ellit,” added 


said Rose, “and you must go with | ‘the hunter, as he raised his weather-beaten rifle 


'from the ground: “an uglier old rip you never laid 
| your eyes on; but, then, there’s no mistake in her. 
Many’s the red skin she’s sont 





to his long home.” 

| “Tt is a valuable piece, without doubt,” said the 
I 

youth. 
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“The red dogs think so, any how,” returned | 


Wetzel. 

‘““T suppose you are almost out of practice in 
killing them?” 

‘Well, I may say you are about half right, E1- 
lit; I haint had a glimpse of one since last fall. 
I’ve got a strong notion to put off down to Kain- 
tuck with you. They say they are not scarce 
but I can’t agree to leave these set- 
tlements until | finish that cursed rascal, Old Cross- 
Fire. The scamp has balked me so often that I 
have sworn vengeance on him. I know he’s still 
sneaking about these quarters, becase I come 
across some sign of him every now and then. | 


thereabouts; 


was out all last night and the night afore, in sarch 
of the old dog.” 

“You do not imagine,” asked Elliot, “that he 
is lurking about here now, do you?” 

‘ That’s exactly what I think,” said Wetzel. 

* He will not dare molest us, Lewis?” 

* T wouldn't trust him.” 

** Lewis, how far is it to Short creek ?” 

“Tt might be twelve miles by the way you will 
have to go. Can you keep the track, think you?” 

** Miss Mason knows the course; she will have 
to pilot us along.” 

“Well, she wont lose the path, you may de- 
pend; she’s an oncommon nice young woman, K1- 
lit; and she rides equal to a trooper, in the bar- 
gain. But yonder comes your critters.” 

In another mement the horses were brought to 
the door. 
assisted into her saddle by Elliot; whilst Wetzel 
held her plump white poney by the bridle. 

“It really does me good, child, to see you look 
so well,” said the scout to Rose. ‘“ Now, be care- 
ful,” he enjoined, “in riding along them steep 
ridges, child. J'll be right down oneasy until I] 
hear you've got safe to your journey’s eend.” 

“Thank you, Lewis,” said Rose ; “ we will try 
and not fall off our horses.” 

Elliot was now mounted, bearing bis rifle in his 
left hand. 

“Til help you, Ellit, to bring your buck in,” 
said Wetzel, with a significant smile—* only take 
care of the buck fever! Good bye.” 

Elliot and Rose moved off briskly, along the 
bridle path, up the hill. The narrowness of the 
road compelled them to ride singly—Rose taking 
the lead. After passing some distance along the 
top of the ridge, the path descended the opposite 
side, and led to a large run, in the bed of which 
they now were obliged to ride. ‘The run was very 
rough, and had, for the most part, a ledge of rocks 
for its bed. The hoofs of the horses striking 


against the rocks, and the reckless splashing of 


the water, occasioned more noise than was desi- 
rable. 
“17 fear, Rose,” said Elliot, “that this is a dan- 


gerous road for a lady to travel.” 


Vor. VII—29 ‘ 


Rose made her appearance, and was | 
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‘‘T am not afraid,” said she; “1 have went over 
it several times.” 

“Tt is a miserably poor one, Rose, | must say. 
I despise a road that makes me ride behind you 
perpetually; and, here, I am splashing you out- 
rageously !” 

* We will soon leave the run, and go up another 
ridge. ‘The road will be better, then, | hope.” 
“And so do I, with all my soul! I almost wish 
I had not brought my gun along, as | find more 
difficulty in carrying it over this awful road than | 
expected.” 

“Do you think you could shoot a deer, Elliot?” 

“1 do, most assuredly, Rose; and I hope to con- 
vince you that I can before we reach our journey’s 
end.” 
| ‘Ts your gun well loaded ?” 
| “Loaded!” reiterated Elliot; “‘ the inquiry was 
| well timed, for I really forgot to charge my gun 
| before starting. Now, if we were to see a deer, I 
| should be vexed almost to death.” 
| “There is our turning-off place,” said Rose, as 
they reached the point at which the path diverged 
from the run, and they both rode out of the water. 

‘*] must dismount here!” exclaimed Elliot, “‘ to 
load my rifle. It will never do to ride through the 
| woods with an empty rifle in one’s hand, when he 
| has powder and balls in abundance with him.” 
| The young man dismounted his steed, and fast- 
|ened the bridle to a sapling near by; after which, 
he commenced loading his rifle. 
Lan Make haste, Elliot!” exclaimed Rose, who still 
|sat upon her saddle, “‘ I see a deer up the run!” 

“Indeed!” said the youth, as he hurriedly re- 
turned his ramrod; and quickly elevating his fire- 
lock as high as his breast, he cast his eyes in the 
direction designated by Rose’s hand. 

**T see him!” he ejaculted hastily. The animal, 
which was a fine buck, was probably a hundred 
yards up the run, standing apparently motionless, 
‘and looking directly towards the wayfarers. “I 
| will give him a piece of cold lead,” he added, * if 
| he will stand long enough. 





Rose, will your poney 
| frighten when I shoot 7” 

* Not in the least,” she replied. 
skill, but be sure to hit him.” 

“Trust me that far, Rose,” rejoined the youth. 

Ile cautioned Rose to hold a tight rein, and be 
upon her guard, when he should fire. Carefully 
describing a small circuit along the adjacent hill- 
side, the novitiate hunter at last succeeded in gain- 
ing a favorable position from which to fire at the 
noble animal, which was still gazing at the horses. 
Killiot supported his piece against the side of a 
large tree, and, taking deliberate aim, fired. The 
buck fell upon his fore knees. Satisfied that his 


shot had been successful, his first object was to 


“ce Try your 








glance towards Rose to see whether the horses 


| had remained steady. 


Both animals were standing 
where he had left them, and Rose waved her hand- 
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kerchief in compliment to the young hunter’s skill. 
Trailing his rifle at arm’s length, he bounded to- 
wards his expected victim with a joyful counte- 


nance. The deer, however, suddenly recovered 


itself, and retreated, limpingly, up the ravine. | 


Elliot started in pursuit of the fugitive—expecting 
at every step to see him fall from the loss of blood, 
which was, at every leap the animal made, staining 
the leaves, and clearly marking out his course. 
But the wounded buck continued on at a gait which 
slightly outstripped the toilsome march of his pur- 
suer, until, at length, he fell from exhaustion of his 
vital powers. Jn a few minutes more the trium- 
phant young hunter, to secure his prize from the 
beasts of prey until he cou'd have him brought into 
the fort, had the lifeless buck swung high in the 
air on the top of a hickory sapling. 

Elliot was full of pleasurable excitement. He 
had now killed his first deer, and he could not 
help smiling at the idea of telling Lewis Wetzel 


that his predictions about the “ buck fever” had | 


proved, by the event, erroneous. He lost no time 


in retracing his steps towards the place at which 


he had left Rose; and he derived a renewed plea- | 
sure from the reflection that he had borne out her | 


own last injunction. 

He had performed but a short distance of his re- 
trograde march, when he discovered his horse gal- 
loping towards him, with nostrils distended, and 
the reins of his bridle broken and flapping against 
his breast. A familiar word spoken to the af- 
frighted steed caused him to stop, and his master 


secured him. ‘Tying together the broken reins as | 


well as he could, he vaulted upon the saddle and 
dashed off down the ravine at full speed. The 
horse frequently started at some object on the way- 
side, and the free use of the spur became necessary 
to urge him rapidly forward. When he reached 
the point at which he expected to find his fair 
charge, she was gone! 

The feelings of the youth at this juncture were 
peculiarly painful. ‘The smile of delight, which 
had but a few moments before illumined his coun- 


tenance, was now exchanged for an expression of 


mingled melancholy, mortification and anguish. 
It was impossible for him to conjecture what had 
become of Rose; but he had too much evidence 
before him to doubt that some serious event had 
transpired during the time that he was absent. He 
shouted aloud, but no response was made to his 
call. ‘The more he reflected, the deeper appeared 
the mystery; and it was difficult to determine 
what course he should adopt. He resigned him- 
self to despair; and, scarcely aware of what he 
was doing, galloped off up the bridle path which he 
and Rose had intended to pursue. Occasionally 
he would rein in his steed to enable him to exam- 
ine the path, with the hope of detecting the traces 
of horse’s feet; but the density of the leaves which 


covered the ground, effectually defeated the ob- 
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ject. When he had nearly surmounted the hill, 
the sharp report of a rifle saluted his ears, whilst 
he distinctly heard a bullet whiz past his head. 
The horse, seized with renewed alarm, plunged 
precipitately down the hill—passing furiously over 
the brush and fallen timber, and calling into requi- 
sition all the coolness and equestrian skill of Elliot, 
to enable him to maintain his seat. Presently 
another shot was fired from a different quarter 
which lodged itself in the withers of the horse, 
| whose headlong speed now became redoubled. 

It was apparent to the youth that he was beset 
by a party of Indians. A moment’s reflection de- 
termined him to repair, with all possible expedi- 
| tion, to the fort, and have a detachment of men sent 
|in pursuit of the enemy. He felt convinced that 
| Rose had been captured by them; and inwardly re- 
proaching himself as the cause of her calamity, he 
|uttered a solemn vow to rescue her, or die in the 
| attempt. 
Within five minutes after the arrival of Elliot, 
‘every living being in the settlement was collected 
| within the stockade fort at Wheeling. The story 
of the youth was told in a few words. 


“This is a distressing affair,” said Col. Zane, 
‘the commandant of the garrison. “It is fortunate, 
| however, that Major M’Colloch is with us to-day. 
| T'welve mounted men under his command will cap- 
| ture the copper-colored rascals before sunset, and 


[zestane the dear child to us unharmed. What say 


| 


you, Major M’Colloch ?” 

“T am always ready, sir, for any thing in the 
shape of an Indian fight,” replied the intrepid 
| hunter. 


| number—mount us on the fleetest horses we can 
| find, and—but I need not tell you more. ‘Time 
| is precious. You pick the men, and I go now to 


ss 


“Then select twelve men—myself among the 


‘get the horses in readiness. 
“Tt shall be done,” answered M’Colloch, “ and 


99 


\quickly too! Lewis Wetze 
“ Here!” replied Lewis, as he elbowed his way 
through the group of persons which had collected 
}around the major. 
| “TJ put you at the head of the list, and will ex- 
| pect much from you,” continued M’Colloch. 
| ‘Major Mac,” said Wetzel, “I don’t like the 
‘colonel’s plan, any way I can sift it through. I 
| spose we all want to have the child fotch back 
safe and sound, but I know very well the thing 
van’t be done ‘cording to the colonel’s plan.” 
“Why not?” respectfully inquired M’Colloch, 
who reposed almost unbounded confidence in the 
judgment and skill of Lewis Wetzel. 
‘* Becase the very minute Old Cross-Fire finds 
himself ’’—— 





‘Old Cross-Fire !” exclaimed a dozen voices at 
,; once. 


, “Ave, Old Cross-Fire!” repeated Wetzel, with 


rather a sneering emphasis, “‘ he’s at the top and 
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bottom of this business; and, the very minute hej{than I can with a pack of noisy fellows along with 
finds himself hunted down by horsemen, he will} me.” 
sculp poor Rose, and then take good care to put | “ Wetzel is richt,” said the colonel, after he had 
himself and his cursed red-skin gang out of harm’s| revolved the question in his mind. “In an affair of 
way.” |this kind, 1 have never found him wrong. Major 
“But how do you know the Indian gang to be| M’Colloch, we will commit the business to him 
Old ¢ ‘ross-F ire’s l” asked M’¢ ‘olloch. alone.” 
“Why, you see, Major Mae, I jest tuck the trou-| ‘I am glad to hear you say so, colonel!” ex- 
ble, a-bit ago, to pick out the bullet that was lodged | claimed Wetzel, whose eyes now suddenly bright- 


. (21°49 ° . . . | . . ‘ 
in Ellit’s horse. Here it is. I know the size of} ened with hope and joy—* I'll give a good account 


the old rascal’s balls too well to be mistaken.” | of myself.” 
“Perhaps you are right,” said M’Colloch, after} “I shall go with you, Lewis,” said Elliot, impa- 
he had examined the shapeless piece of lead. | tiently—“ I will go at the risk of my life !” 
‘*'There’s nary doubt about it,” replied Wetzel | 


.| “So you may,” replied the hunter; “ you will 
, . ** Tm) ] y 

“Upon reflection,” remarked M’Colloch, “1\do no harm. You wont be headstrong, becase 
agree with you that it is not prudent to go mounted. | you’re a green hand, and will have to do jest as I 





We will all go on foot.” | tell you. Besides, you ought to help Rose out of 
“T don’t like that, neither,” said Wetzel. “If| the bad box your foolery got her into.” 
we ail go, there will be too many of us todo any} “Where do you purpose going!” asked Col. 
good.” Zane. 
‘* How many do you think will be sufficient for} ‘Straight to the mouth of Short creek; that’s 
the purpose ?” inquired the major. the pint Old Cross-F ire always crosses at. It is 
“Two, at the outside,” returned Wetzel; “ or,| gitting fur now into the arternoon, so we'll have to 
if the colonel’s agreed, I'll go by myself.” | be brisk. FEllit, is your rifle and all your fixin’s in 
“That will never do!” exclaimed several. | cood order?” 


“T tell you, Lewis,” said Elliot, who stepped| ‘All right,” responded the youth. 
boldly up to the hunter, “that J shall go at all} “ Then, come, let’s be off.” 
hazards. It was through my indiscretion that} ‘The twu adventurers shouldered their firelocks, 
Miss Mason fell into the hands of the Indians, and| and as they passed through the gate of the fortifi- 
no power under the sun shall prevent me from aid-| cation, many a brief prayer for their success was 
ing in her rescue !” uttered by the inmates of the fort; all of whom 
“ Don’t talk so fast,” observed the imperturba-| had been deeply interested auditors of the conver- 
ble scout—“ jest let me fix the thing, Ellit.” sation above related. ‘They pursued a well-beaten 
“ Wetzel,” said M’Colloch, “too much may be} path four or five miles up the bank of the river, 
risked by sending out an inefficient force. Here| until they reached the mouth of a large run, which 


° | ° ° — p . , 

comes the colonel; we will hear what he has to| emptied itself into the Ohio, immediately opposite 
. . | a 

say about it.” 


'a small island in the latter stream. Here, nature 
The colonel, who now reappeared to announce | appeared in her wildest aspect. 
that the horses were forthcoming, had Wetzel’s ob-| “ This is a suspicious looking place,” observed 
jection to the original plan, and his desire to take | Elliot. 
the matter into his own hands, fully explained to| “Nota bit,” said Wetzel. “There haint been 
him. lan Indian here for a long, long time. A good 
‘** What can you do by yourself?” asked the colo- while back, this was a famous place for ’em to 
nel of Wetzel. 


|cross over in their canoes; and many’s the time 
* Why, colonel, I will do all that I can. 


I'll get! I’ve laid for days and nights at a stretch, on the 
the poor child out of their red paws, if I have to| pint of that little island yander, watching the mo- 
follow the skulking dogs all the way to the San-| tions of the red-skins, to git a chance to riddle their 
dusky towns.” 

“But you should have help,” 
colonel. 


| hides with my old woman here,”—and the hunter 
remarked the! patted the breech of his gun with manifest affec- 

ition. ‘* Old Cross-Fire,” he continued, “used te 
“Colonel, you aint a gitting jubous of me, I| paddle over, hereabouts; but me and him have had 
hope, at this late day? Did you ever know Lewis| so many cracks at each other, along yander, that 
Wetzel to act the fool when red-skins were about? | he’s got afeard to ventur his old red hide in this 
Now, if we want to fetch back poor Rose, we must] quarter, any 
go about the business like true Indian hunters—not | creek, now ; 
like fox hunters.” 


more. He’s got his ferry at Short 
and there’s where we'll have to nail 
| him.” 

“Do you think you can bring the child back in| “Do you think the old fellow himself carried 
safety, Lewis t” seriously asked Col. Zane. off Rose?” interrogated Elliot. 

‘““T can’t promise, sartinly, colonel; but I know | ‘« Jist as sartin he did as my name’s Lewis Wet- 
full well that I can do more towards it by myself’ zel.” 
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‘Then, Lewis, | am resolved that my rifle shalljare, and do not budge a peg, nor make a bit of 


kill the infernal old scoundrel!” 

“Tut, tut, Eilit! Do jest as I tell you; I didn’t 
fetch you along to talk that way. Boy, there’s 
nary man in this part of the univarse that Id trust 
with Old Cross-F ire.” 

“ But if a fair chance should offer, Lewis, why 
may I not as well pull at him?” 


| 


| 
| 





noise, While I go and look around a little.” 

He cautiously drew the branches aside, and 
glided through the bushes with a quietness peculiar 
to the skilful Indian hunter. After an absence of 


|'several minutes he returned, and made a signal to 


Elliot to follow him. The latter stepped forward 
as cautiously as he could, and accompanied Lewis 


‘** Becase it wouldn’t be of no use, at all; for it}a few rods up the creek bank, when the elder 
runs strong in my head that powder and lead can’t | hunter called the attention of his companion to the 


kill him. 


My old woman here has tried so often! stumps of two bushes, on which the recent marks 


to hush his jaw, without doing it, that I’ve made! of the hatchet were visible. 


up my mind to try him some other way. He's got 
a charmed life—that’s a clear case !” 

* Fudge, Lewis! Do you believe in such old 
woman’s stories t” 

“Well, | dont’t know that I do, as a gineral 
thing; but IT must say that I’ve satisfied myself 
that Old Cross-Fire is proof agin rifle balls, any 
how. But we must move along quicker, Ellit. 





“This one,” whispered Wetzel, stooping down 
to the nearer stump, “ was cut by Old Cross-Fire 
himself.” 

** How do you know that ?” inquired Elliot. 

“Can’t you see that it was cut by a left-handed 
man't The highest pint of a stump is always 
where the heel of the hatchet cuts it; and that 
high pint is next to us on this stump, and on the 


We're only half way to Short creek, and we} left side.” 


haven't a minute’s time to spare.” 


“T understand you,” said the youth. ‘ Your 


“T can keep up with you—move along,” said| reasoning is conclusive that the bush was cut by a 


the youth. 

* It is high time to quit talking, now,” observed 
the elder hunter, in a softened tone, after they had 
left the run some distance in their rear. ‘“‘A body 
has to be quiet when he gits about the Indians, or 
they'll be mighty apt to git about him.” 

Elliot promised to keep silence. The two hun- 
ters now quickened their pace, though care was 
taken to bring their feet to the ground as lightly as 
possible. Wetzel, who walked before his youthful 
companion, continually glanced his well-practised 
eyes around him, penetrating the mazes of the 
forest on every side. He moved with surprising 
stillness, and never uttered a syllable, unless it 
might have been to check his comrade for making 
unnecessary noise. 


When the hunters reached the mouth of Short | 


creek, the sun was nearly ready to disappear be- 
hind the bold heights on the opposite shore of the 
Ohio. ‘The banks of the creek, at its confluence 
with the river, were abrupt, though not high, and 
covered even to their extreme borders with a luxu- 
riant growth of pawpaws. ‘The outer edge of the 
beach of either stream was dry and sandy; but a 
wide strip of wet and unctuous earth next to the 
water’s edge, had been exposed to view by the re- 
cent subsidence of a freshet. 

“This is the eend of our tramp,” whispered 
Wetzel to hiscompanion. ‘They were then stand- 
ing at the lower angle of the junction of the 
streams—screened, however, from observation by 
the thick pawpaw grove which extended to the 
verge of the precipice. | 

“What is to be done, now ?” asked the youth, in 
a like low whisper. 

“Tl see,” said Wetzel. ‘ You stay where you 








left-handed man.” 

‘“* Now look at the other stump,” resumed Wet- 
zel, “‘and give me your idea about that.” 

Elliot carefully examined the second stump, and 
ventured his opinion promptly. 

“This one,” said he, “ was cut by a right-handed 
man, because the highest point of the stump is on 
the right side.” 

“'That’s right, Ellit. I’ve larnt you that much, 
and it’s worth minding, too.” 

“Why is the information so valuable?” 

“It’s valuble on this account, Ellit: you see it 
shows us that there have been at least two red- 
skins here—one left-handed and one right-handed 
one. ‘The left-handed one is Old Cross-Fire, be- 
case he’s the only left-handed man | know of in 
these parts; and the other, I judge, is one of his 
hangers-on.” 

‘“* But might there not have been more than two, 
Lewis ?” 

“So there might, but we can’t tell,” said Wet- 
zel, as he moved near the bank, and east his keen 
eyes upon the bosom of the water. ‘“ There’s 
another discivery I’ve made,” he added. “ Do you 
see that little green twig in the creek there?” 

Elliot glanced his eye in the direction denoted 
by his comrade’s finger, and answered in the affir- 
mative. 

* Well, Ellit, that little twig is fast to Old Cross- 
Fire’s canoe, which is there sunk in the water; 
and I arger that these bushes here were cut to 
make forks to fasten it to the bottom.” 

“ Very likely,” said Elliot. 

“And I now arger that there might have been 
one or more Indians taking care of the canoe, 
while the old dog and his imp come ashore to cut 
the forks.” 
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“ You reason like a philosopher, Lewis. I will| ‘Only do as I tell you, Ellit. Lay low, and 
soon become an expert hunter, under your tutor- | draw your breath easy; and don’t whisper another 
age.” word, as you value your life, and Rose’s too.” 
‘ Now, Ellit,” said the scout, “ you go back to 


| 
| Some time elapsed before either made the 
your old place and keep quiet, and have a bright|slightest motion. At length, the tramping of the 
look-out, while I slip around the pint of that hill) | | poney, approaching the creek, was distinctly heard ; 
and see what’s going on. Only be quiet, and do as | | land Elliot made a motion towards raising his head 
I tell you. Till be back before you get oneasy.” | to obtain a sight of Rose, but his purpose was 
The two hunters separated: Elliot to seek his | promptly thwarted by the brawny arm of his com- 
original cover, and the other to obtain some infor- | | panion, who breathed, raiher than wee red, in his 
mation of the expected enemy. The former ex-| lear, his favorite injunction, “ Be quiet! 
amined the priming of his gun, and satisfied him-| Wetzel’s head was placed behind a cluster of 
self that every thing was in proper order for ser-| green leaves, through the interstices of which he 
vice. He seated himself upon the ground and| was enabled to obtain a view of the shore of the 
kept remarkably quiet—busying his mind, most | creek, opposite the place at which the canoe was 
of the time, in faneying the situation of Rose.|sunk. He observed Old Cross-Fire conduct the 
Sometimes he was ready to conclude that she had|poney to the margin of the bank, at which place 
fallen a victim to savage cruelty, but he ende a- | he lifted his captive to the ground. The sobbing 
vored to dispel such gloomy ideas from his mind,|of Rose, at this time, was quite audible. As the 
and contemplate only the brighter side of the pic-|sounds fell upon Elliot’s ear, he trembled with 
ture. He was unhappy, however, in spite of his| emotion ; and might have infringed Wetzel’s order, 
efforts to restore his spirits to their wonted buoy- | | had not the latter, anticipating something of the 
ancy. In the midst of his meditations, he felt |kind, turned his face towards him, and frowned 
something strike him upon the shoulder from be-| him into silence. 
hind. He sprang upon his feet and discovered| Old Cross-Fire, setting no store upon Rose’s 
Lewis Wetzel standing near him. barren merely stripped the poney of its bridle, 
“It’s well I aint an Indian!” said the latter. which he slapped across the animal’s back, and, 
Elliot was much mortified to think that he had | with a second swing, threw it upon the beach be- 
allowed himself to be surprized so easily. low him. The poney cantered into the bushes, 
** Lewis. you have learned me another lesson,” | where it soon commenced feeding upon the wild 
said he, “‘and I shall profit by it.” | grass at its feet. In another moment, the Indians 
“See that you do, Ellit,” replied Wetzel, in a| had lifted Rose down the declivity, and their whole 
low voice. ‘ You must be quiet, now,” he added, | party appeared on the beach. ‘Two of them waded 
in a whisper. 
** Did you see any thing ?” asked Elliot. 
* Yes; they are coming !” 
“Who?” : 





into the creek as far as the twig which had been 
|observed by Wetzel, where they plunged their 
arms into the water, and each drew forth a wooden 
fork. Their canoe immediately rose to the sur- 
“ Old Cross-Fire, and three others.” | face. Dexterously throwing out the water it con- 
“And Rose ?” tained, they pushed it to the shore, where Old 
“She’s safe enough, riding the little white po-| Cross-Fire and the other warrior had remained to 
ney, and Old Cross-Fire is leading it along.” | stand guard over Rose. ‘The fair captive 


se 








was 
Lewis, ll shoot the impudent scoundrel, if [| then placed in the bow of the canoe; one of the In- 
die for it!” muttered the youth; and he clenched | dians seated himself about its centre ; whilst another 
his teeth with rage. drew forth the paddle, stood erect in the stern, and 
* Hush, Ellit, hush!—Do as I tell you, and all| pushed off. ‘The old chief and one Indian remained 
will be well. Crouch down as low as you can, and| on the beach, probably to await the return of the 
be quiet.” canoe. 
“The old red-skinned wretch!” growled the| All of these motions were distinctly observed by 
young hunter. Wetzel, who quickly matured his own plans. The 
‘‘ Be easy, boy!” said Wetzel; “ he is not to be| moment the canoe was pushed off, he made signs 
shot, [ tell you. I'll attend to him. Ellit, you} to Elliot to be in readiness. 
are gitting feverish; I see it on you a’ready. | “Aim!” said he, in a scarcely audible whisper, 
Keep cool—keep cool—or you can never shoot to| “at the fellow in the middle of the canoe. Pint 
kill.” directly at his body, and don't pull till I give the 
The eye of Wetzel was quick to perceive that| word.” 
his youthful comrade was laboring under some! Elliot directed the muzzle of his gun towards 
nervous excitement, occasioned by the novelty and| the water, and just then had his first view of the 
probable danger of the situation in which he was|enemy. ‘The sight of 


placed. 





Rose slightly disconcerted 
j him ; but summoning all his manly energies into 
‘T’ll be cool presently,” he replied. ‘action, he cocked his rifle, and took accurate aim 
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at the designated object. Wetzel, meanwhile, gradu- | 
ated his piece in nearly the same line of sight; and, | 
at the instant the canoe reached the mouth of the 

creek, he gave the word, in a clear whisper—| 
‘“ Pull !” 

Both rifles firing precisely at the same moment, 
blended their reports so admirably, that the ear 
could not have distinguished two separate dischar- | 
ges. Both Indians fell: the one in the centre of | 
the craft dropped on its bottom ; but the other, who | 
had been standing upright in the stern, capsized | 
the canoe in falling over. ‘This was a contingency | 
which Wetzel had, perhaps, not contemplated. He | 
was prompt, however, in meeting it. 

‘Plunge in!” he whispered to Elliot, who had 
already made up his mind to do so, regardless of 


| 
consequences. ‘The youth dropped his rifle, and | 
at one bound was over the bank, and at another in | 
the water. He plied his limbs with almost super- 
human strength. A shot was fired on the shore, 
but he scarcely heard it, so eagerly was he bent 
upon saving Rose from the frightful death by which 
she was threatened. 


For a short period after, 
Rose had been thrown into the water, her dress 
buoyed her upon its surface. Gradually, however, 
it became saturated with the element, and in turn) 
exercised an opposite influence. She was nearly 


exhausted when Elliot came to her relief. The 


youth brought the unconscious girl to the shore, 
and placed her in a position adapted to restore ani- | 
mation to her system. 

Before Elliot had swam far from the shore, | 
Lewis Wetzel, with a celerity of motion peculiar to | 
himself, had reloaded his rifle, and stealthily placed | 
himself at the edge of the precipice, nearly over | 
the two Indians who yet remained on the beach. | 
The comrade of Old Cross-F ire had already raised | 
his gun to his shoulder to fire at Elliot, when Wet- | 
zel gained his new position. ‘The rapid motion of 
the youth, however, ploughing his way through 
the water, somewhat baffled the savage ; and be- 
fore he had time to draw a satisfactory sight upon | 
the swimmer, a ball from Lewis Wetzel’s rifle 
pierced the Mingo’s heart. At this moment, Old | 
Cross-Fire was standing near his companion; his 
keen black eyes were directed towards the spot 
from which the two first shots were fired. His 
ample chest heaved from the working of the furies 
within; his nostrils were relaxed and distended al- 
ternately, and his giant frame was braced up in its 
full height. His ponderous rifle was held by his 
right hand, across the front of his body, ready 
to be placed in his left shoulder, at a moment’s| 
notice. 





As soon as Wetzel fired his last shot, and before 
the Mingo chief had time to make a motion to- | 
wards retreating, he dropped his gun, and leaped 


| 
} 


over the bank, with the fury of a tiger, upon his | 
long-sought enemy. The force with which he | 


sprang upon Old Cross-Fire laid the savage at full’ 


[ Marcu, 
length upon the beach, with one arm and a portion 
of his body buried in the mire. 
sunk to his thighs in the mud, and found it impos- 
sible to extricate himself. He had, however, the 


advantage of the Indian; for the latter was lying 


| prostrate, somewhat stunned by his fall, and de- 


prived moreover of the use of one of his arms. 
The hunter, whose side was now placed against 
the breast of the old chief, finding that his antago- 
nist was reviving, seized his knife, and was about 
to plunge it to his heart, when the latter, by a 
sweep of his long arm, encircled Wetzel’s body, 
and nearly crushed him todeath. The scout made 
several attempts to use his knife, but the excru- 


|ciating pain he experienced from the iron hug of 


the Mingo, paralysed his powers of action. At 
length, Old Cross-Fire made a tremendous effort 
to turn himself; and in doing so relaxed his arm in 


'some measure, which enabled Wetzel to inflict a 
\deep stab in the chieftain’s side, from which the 


red current of life spouted freely. ‘The savage ut- 


tered a yell of anguish, and his arm fell powerless 


by his side. Wetzel continued to use his knife 


‘until the vital spark no longer animated the breast 


of his victim. 
served the purpose of aiding the victorious hunter 
in extricating his legs from the mire. He secured 
the scalps of Old Cross-Fire and his comrade— 


the bodies of the two Indians first killed having 


'sunk to the bottom of the river. 


It was now night, but the moon was up, and the 
stars shone brightly. Wetzel went in search of 
Elliot and Rose. He found the latter much re- 
vived, and the youth was tenderly supporting her 
weakened frame, and making her sensible of the 
leading events we have related. She expressed a 
wish to proceed home immediately. Lewis, after 
a short search, found both the poney and its bridle. 
Rose was placed in the saddle, and the party re- 


turned in safety to the fort. 





PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY LEWIS J. CIST. 
1—THE LOST CHILDREN. 


Poor Innocents ! by yon lone brook 
Are lost '!—Ay? needs it but a look 
At his low-bending, weeping form— 
At her’s, with childish beauty warm ; 
A passing glance at these addrest— 
The Painter well hath told the rest ! 


With what a girlish grace she stands 
Clasping her little tiny hands ; 

How beautiful her looks appear 

Of mingled sorrowing and fear, 
With, over all, a pensive shade 

Of quiet resignation spread : 

While He—Albeit he must be 
Older, and manlier far than she, 


Wetzel himself 


‘The dead body of the Mingo chief 
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And, while he could, with words of hope | Reminiscences of Spain, and more lately, the pro- 
Still cheered her little spirits up— 
Now, all the truth hath on them burst, 


Yields to despair and weeping first ! 


|found and elegant history of Ferdinand and Isa- 
\bella by Mr. Prescott—have furnished to Ameri- 
; 


ean literature the complete annals of those glorious 
And such ts life '—When sorrow’s storm descends | events, which gave a new world, originally, "* tO 
. . ar : firs ha 1 a I nrostr: — | . P i : 
Mn —_ nskccnsaies whee! a vostrate ten; |Castile and Leon,” but ultimately, to civilization 
‘hile gentle woman meekly to it bends : ; % * 
Im] ad hee ' \and freedom. ‘To tread in the footsteps of either 
And calmly waits the dawn of brighter skies ee 
of these gentlemen, with the hope that they may 


THE . a ihave left something for a gleaner, would be a work 
[11.—THE BLIND MOTHER. . a 
| ot supererogation, even if our narrow limits did 
Ge r, goo other '—yet not fear . . , 
ntly : good mother !—yet not fearfully, /not interpose an equally serious objection. We 
For she, thy duteous daughter ’s by thy side— ‘ t : 
To thy frail steps and sightless eyes to be ‘therefore propose, merely to glance at the history 


Both strength and light—a helper and a guide. |of Navarrete’s production, so far as it bears upon 


Ii1.—THE CONTENTED CAPTIVE, 


| our own literature, in order that the position of its 
| accomplished author may be properly appreciated, 
oe a ey eR | and his indefatigable labors crowned with the praise, 
Who never happier lot may know? | which is justly their due. 
Oh! what to her were Freedom worth | In October 1789, it was determined by the Spa- 
That hath been Captive from her birth ? 


nish government to establish, in Cadiz, a public 
Blest with the love of these and thee, 


; ’ : naval library and museum, and to collect therein 
Why should I wish that I were free ? tine ; . Be 

, ‘all the scientific and historical manuscripts, rela- 
The bird, hath seen some cruel boy | ting to that branch of the national service, which 
All of its race save it destroy ; |might be scattered throughout the kingdom. In 


, ifurtherance of this scheme, a commission was is- 
Returns for refuge to its cage ; 


Gladly, to fly his wanton rage, 





a an U beet Gat te deel ton 'sued by King Charles IV, on the 15th of October, 
fil . i ile i - - 

With the poor captive, were she free ! to Senor Navarrete, authorizing him to examine 
roe the libraries and archives of the kingdom, private, 
Tho’ but a child, Oh! well the day . . , 

3 vescliond-ts Meade Gey ; | as well as public, and to take copies of all such 
All that were near to me were slain— | documents, as might serve his contemplated pur- 
My father, uncle, brothers twain ; pose. In June 1790, he commenced his task, by 
And now with none but these and thee, | diving into the dusty recesses of the Hall of Manu- 


Why should I wish that I were free ? | scripts, in the Royal Library of Madrid, and con- 


| tinued it among the archives of the families of San- 
pp Bee is Dia 'ta Cruz, Villa Franca and Medina Sidonia. ‘The 
/manuscripts in the Library of the Estudios Reales 
ide San Isidro, next engaged his attention, but be- 
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| 
Coleccion de los viages y descubrimientos que hicieron por | order or index, they gave the most unlimited scope 
mar los Espanoles, desde fines del siglo XV, con varios | to both his patience and his industry. Senor Na- 
documentos ineditos, concernientes 4 la historia de la 
marina Castellana, y de los establecimientos Espanoles | 
en Indias, coordinada é ilustrada, por Don Martin Fer-| 1 ating in dies bhlaknew off = etatain vaneneef Lace 
nandez de Navarrete, &c.— Madrid, en la imprenta real, |“ S Pyrat, a paaie ; yaet ee 


ano ad 


| the Duke del Infantado, for the original papers re- 


| . 1 . ° 
' ; an, M. Buache having a shor e pre- 
Collection of sea voyages and discoveries, made by the Anian, M. Buache having, but a short tim = 


Spaniards, from towards the close of the 15th century— | viously, presented a statement to the Royal Acade- 

with various documents, hitherto unpublished, relating to | my of Sciences in Paris, wherein he advocated 

the history of the Spanish Marine, and the establishments | the authenticity of the story. In his search after 

of Spain in the Indies, arranged and illustrated by Don | 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, &c.— Madrid, from the | . 

: : ay Jrom te bad the good fortune to discover two documents, 

royal press. 1825, 2 vol. 8vo. ; ; a _— ‘ ‘thy 

(in the handwriting of Fray Bartolomé de las Ca- 

We have not, at this late day, taken up the work | sas. describing the first and third voyages of Co- 

of Navarrete, for the purpose of examining, in de-|]ymbus, and condensed or copied by their writer, 


this narrative, which he pronounces fabulous, li 


tail, the interesting materials which it contains. | from the papers of the Admiral himself 
The numerous documents and facts which he gave 
to the light, and which relieve from obscurity and 


These 
| precious manuscripts, Navarrete communicated, in 
the true spirit of literary brotherhood and liberality, 
error, the early history of our continent, as well as|to his friend Munoz the historian of the New 
of its discoverer and his sovereigns, have furnished | World, to whose first volume they afforded a timely 


themes for some of the ablest pens of our country. |and most valuable contribution. In his examina- 


The history of the life and voyages of Christopher | tion of the vast collection in the Biblioteca Alta of 


Columbus by Mr. irving—Mr. Cushing’s delightful 'the Escorial, our author was greatly facilitated, by 


ing, like those of Villa Franca, totally destitute of 
| yarrete was then directed to search the archives of 


e 1825, dos tomos en 8vo. |z0 Ferrer Maldonado, in 1588, to the Straits of 
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the catalogue with which he was furnished by the 
librarian Senor Bayer, whose assistance he like- 
wise brought to bear upon his undertaking. 
Having collected four and twenty folio volumes 
of copies in the capital, Navarrete proceeded, in 
February 1793, to Seville, where the general ar- 
chives of the Indies had then been recently estab- 
lished, and laid open before him a field, as wide as 
it was untrodden. ‘lhe immense store of docu- 
ments which had been removed to Seville from Si- 
mancas, together with the ancient records of various 
tribunals, and of the Casa de Contratacion, lay in 


glorious multitude and confusion before him. Un- | 


daunted by all this array, our author summoned to 
his aid the Royal Commissioner Bermudez, and 


; ° . . . | 
was progressing successfully with him, in the task 


of collecting these Sibylline leaves together, when 
the war with France called him to the stern duties 
of the service, in which he was a gallant officer. 
The ministry however, with a zeal which does 
them much honor, directed him still to prepare and 
direct the business of the Commission, which he 
continued, at intervals, to do, until July 1795, 
when, by his own exertions and those of the offi- 
cers whom he superintended, he had amassed, from 
the archives of the Indies, the library of St. Aca- 
cio and of the Count dél Aguila, together with 
that of the College of St. Telmo, copies of impor- 
tant papers, to the amount of seventeen additional 
thick folio volumes. It is to be deeply regretted, 
that the efforts of Navarrete, and those subse- 
quently made by Bermudez, to give order and ar- 
rangement to the immense archives of the Indies, 
were interrupted by the war, and that the charac- 
teristic Vandalism with which Bonaparte sacked 
the Royal Depository of Simaneas, and pillaged 
its contents for the French literary retail-trade, 
should have deprived us of infinite treasures, which, 
in the hands of our active and persevering com- 
piler, might have widened the compass of historic 
lore, and made broader and stronger the founda- 
tions of truth. 

In 1798, Don Josef de Vargas y Ponce was com- 
missioned by the government, to write the gene- 
ral history of the Spanish Marine, and to avail 


himself, among others, of the manuscripts collected 


by Navarrete. In conjunction with this extensive 
and important work, Don Martin was directed to 
arrange, illustrate, and publish those tracts, which 
might relate to the elder voyagers and their dis- 
eoveries. It was an order of the Ministry, prompt- 
ed by Don Josef Varela, which imposed this duty, 
and not merely Don Martin’s own determination, 


“induced by the great historical value of the docu- 


ments” which he had discovered, as is supposed and 
asserted by the North American Review.* With 


his accustomed energy, our author forthwith put 


his shoulder to the wheel, and, notwithstanding his | 


[ Marcu, 


‘and of State, as well as in the Supreme Council 
\of Admiralty, found time, amid even the busy hor- 
| rors of Bonaparte’s invasion, to search, with care, 
ithe documents in the Royal Academy of History, 
| together with the collections of Munoz, and other 
‘erudite literary friends. ‘Through a variety of in- 
|terruptions and untoward circumstances, he con- 
jtinued to prosecute his work, until the direction, 
jad interim, of the Deposito Hidrografico, which 
|was bestowed on him by Ferdinand VII, gave a 
|new impulse to his industry and greater leisure for 
its exercise. Among the family records of the 
|Duke of Veraguas, the descendant of Columbus, 
ihe had the happiness to discover document after 
‘document, in the handwriting of the great Naviga- 
tor and his son Fernando—the correspondence with 
the Catholic sovereigns, and many other papers of 
precious value, up te that time unknown. Unti- 
ring still, he procured, through the intervention of 
the government, copies of seventy additional docu- 
ments from the archives of the Indies at Seville, 
and caused the libraries of Barcelona to be ran- 
sacked for more. From the archives of the Cathe- 
dral of Seville, and from the Columbian library 
therewith connected, he was able to obtain many 
and curious notices of Columbus and his descen- 
dants—laden with which, and with his prior accu- 
mulations, he turned his attention to publication, 
and, towards the close of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five, committed to the royal press, 
the work before us, at the expense of the govern- 
ment, whose support and influence had cheered 
and sustained him, through the long years of his 
heavy toil. 

The portion of the collection which has subse- 
quently appeared, contains the history of the minor 
discoverers. The first two volumes, which are 
the subject of this notice, are confined exclusively 
to the story and the discoveries of Columbus. 
They lay open, for the first time, from his own pen 
and from the hands of Las Casas, Chanea, Diego 
Mendez and others, his companions or contempo- 
raries, a familiar and circumstantial history of his 
hopes, his doubts, his struggles, disappointments, 
}and suecess. Clustered around these simple and 
life-like narratives, are all the docuinents which 
illustrate and verify them—letters, orders, memo- 
rials, decrees and laws, exhumed from the literary 
catacombs where they had been so long interred, 
and deciphered from manuscripts, where the damps 








and decay of time have made almost illegible, 
characters, whose very meaning had nearly been 
‘forgotten. Obsolete phrases and arbitrary abbre- 
| viations, bad punctuation and worse orthography, 


|were the petty obstacles, which, like troops of 


‘light Cossacks, harassed and protracted the march 
| which they could not effectually impede. ‘These ob- 


stacles have all been overcome. ‘To the learning, 


active occupation in the departments of the Marine | which delights the antiquarian and cheers the dis- 


* Vol. 24, p. 267. 


ciple of truth, a long and interesting historical in- 


oh 
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troduction has been prefixed, replete with philo-|lights on the discovery of the new world,”* and 
sophical reflection and discriminating criticism. | although he does injustice to the government, by 
Maps too are added, carefully and accurately | speaking of Don Martin’s zeal as “ self sustained,” 
traced and elucidated, with tables, which digest 


he nevertheless acknowledges that he received 
and render easy of access, the whole mass of learn- 


'from him, “ the most obliging assistance,” and “ va- 
ing and fact—while, to crown all, the author, with | rious valuable and curious pieces of information.’’+ 
the modesty of genuine worth, claims nothing from; With this expression of obligation, so far as it 
the public as a historian, but sums up his preten-| goes, we do not intend to quarrel, but candor com- 
sions, in these simple words : pels us to say, in view of the facts of the case, 
“We do not propose to write the history of the that Mr. Irving is not quite explicit enough, in ac- 
Admiral, but merely to publish documents and | quainting the American public, with the full extent 
facts, by means whereof itmay be truly written.”*|of his indebtedness. His preface, without giving 
And again— oven a general outline of Navarrete’s work or its 
‘“The documents we publish, will give to judi-| history, conveys the general idea, that his own, was 
cious and impartial writers, materials, by the just| principally the result of his particular researches, 
use of which they may throw true light on facts,| made originally and personally, among the deposi- 
correct, by sound criticism, the errors of received | tories, to which his position at Madrid gave him 
opinion, and expose, clearly and surely, the misre- | facilities of access. Nothing can be farther from 
presentations of panegyrists, and of venal and cor-| our intention, than to disparage Mr. Irving’s his- 
rupt historians. ”’t tory. It is because we take pride in his contri- 
During the winter of 1825-’26, afier Senor Na- | butions to our literature, and in this, the most per- 
varrete had been toiling in the vineyard for thirty-|manent among them, that we would have him se- 
five years, at an expense to his government of cer- jeure, without cavil, his own meed of praise from 
tainly not less than one hundred thousand dollars, | posterity, by fully and frankly yielding to others, 
(a liberality which freer nations will be more apt | their share. That we are not merely amassing 
to overlook than to imitate,) just as the present|“* Magno conatu, nugas,” let the facts prove. 
work came from the press, our distinguished coun-| It was, as we have before said, in the winter of 
tryman, Washington Irving, made his appearance | 1825-26, that Mr. Irving went to Madrid. Navar- 
in Madrid. His original errand, at the instance of rete’s dedication to the King bears date January 
our Minister Mr. Everett, had been, as he states | 12th, 1826, and Irving, by his own showing,{ did not 
in his preface, to translate Navarrete’s work, but,|commence his work, until after mature reflection, 
finding in it, as both he and its author properly | subsequently to Navarrete’s publication. His own 
say, rather the materials for history than history | preface is dated Oct. 18th, 1827—consequently,— 
itself, he determined to undertake the more original | for the maturing of his reflections, prior to under- 
task of writing that history. His capacity for | taking the task—for the labor attendant upon pre- 
success in such an effort no one could doubt. The | paration, and on the composition of three volumes 
romantic nature of the subject was eminently suited | octavo, of very reasonable dimensions, he had, at 
to his peculiar talent. The character of Colum-|the utmost, but twenty or twenty-one months. 
bus himself was that of a very hero of romance—| What was the extent of the labors, through which 
made solid it is true, by deep thought and philoso-| according to his preface he was compelled to pass 1 
phical acquirement—but still, lighted by the glare| ““] have diligently collated,” he says, “all the 
of a powerful imagination—rich in chivairy and | works that I could find, relative to my subject in 
loyalty—softened and saddened by an humble and| print and manuscript; comparing them, as far as 


trustful devotion. There is too, in the fresh narra- 
tives of the voyagers themselves and their contem- 
poraries, so pleasant a mixture of truth and the 
marvellous—so ample a scope for fanciful descrip- 


in my power, with original documents, those sure 
lights of historic research.”§ ‘The italics are ours. 

According to this statement, Mr. Irving’s re- 
searches were divided into two classes—his exami- 


tion and unaffected wonder—that we can well con-| nation of printed and manuscript books and his in- 
ceive how meet the subject was, for the pen, which,| vestigation of original documents. The perusal 


ina lighter mood, had made us almost hear the/|of printed works appears to have been carried to a 
groaning 


x of the trees at nightfall, within the en- | praiseworthy extent, and was of course the light- 
chanted precincts of Sleepy Hollow. ‘That Mr. | est, because the most acceptable portion of his la- 
Irving’s choice was a prudent one, the critical|bor, if the other part were faithfully and actually 
world have decided by their approbation, and surely | performed. The manuscript narratives and origi- 
he performed his task, with accuracy, judgment | nal documents were necessarily the sources, from 
and infinite beauty. In his preface, he does not which he drew what is most valuable and interest- 
scruple to admit that Navarrete’s work had done|ing, because novel, in his history. Now, with all 
its author great credit, and had thrown ‘additional |the industry that we have been able to exercise in 
| *1 Irving. Preface,—p.v. tld. p.vi. tld. p. vi 
§ Id. Pref. p. vii. 





*] Nav. Introd. p. Ixxxii. t Ib. p. Ixvi. 
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the examination of his references, we can discover|to use them, he will not dispute. Navarrete had 
no allusion to any manuscript work, which Navar- | been for thirty years among those very documents, 
rete had not previously cited. Indeed, with the | actively engaged in shedding light upon them. 
exception of the History of the Indies by Las | With all his knowledge as an antiquarian—with all 
Casas, the unpublished portions of Oviedo and the |his familiarity as an elegant scholar with his own 
Chronicle of the Cura de los Palacios, we find no|tongue—he had difficulties constantly around and 
direct reference to any manuscript work whatever. | before him, for the solution of which, he was 
A very limited acquaintance with Spanish archeo- | obliged to call to his assistance, others more expe- 


common, to require a search as protracted, as that 


logy will teach any one, that those works are too j rienced than even he.* From the chaff of thou- 
|sands, perhaps tens of thousands of parchments 
| 


of Ponce de Leon, after the fountain of life. Na- 


}and papers, he had winnowed out not less than 
varrete cites them in place, with perfect famili- | forty-one folio volumes of copies, besides a mass 
arity. So far then, Mr Irving has only gone over|of others, separate and distinct. The mere state- 
the beaten rack. Do we find that his toil among|ment of these facts, involves, prima facie, one of 
the original documents was more extensive or|two consequences. 


Kither Mr. Irving did not per- 
productive ¢ 


sonally and originally compare the printed and 

We will here observe, that the mere gathering | manuscript works before him, with all the original 
together of facts and documents, in regard to Co-| documents which “ were in his power,” and * di- 
lumbus, did not constitute Navarrete’s merit, and | gest” his history therefrom, or he was able, though 
could not give value to Irving’s undertaking. It/a stranger, comparatively unfamiliar with the lan- 
was the discovery of new facts and new docu-|cnage, and especially with its obsolete forms, to 
ments, such as those which we have before men- | collate, in twenty-one months, “ all the works that 


tioned. ‘The main importance of Irving’s history | he could find, relative to his subject, in print and 
is—not that he has collected into one picture the 


manuscript”—to read and compare and digest docu- 


scattered groups which others had sketched before | ments, which a learned native, with learned aid, 


him-—but, that by a resort to original paintings, | could not master in less than a third of a century— 
new-found, he has been enabled to fill up dim out-| and besides all, to appropriate to himself a libraryt 
lines, correct false likenesses, and supply the de-| which was his “ main resource, and to concentrate 
ficiencies of light and shade, which had hitherto} his labors in a beautiful story, ‘‘ the joint force and 
made the canvass as confused, as Charles Lambe’s| fyl] result of all!” 


| It is idle to dispute as to the 
best specimen of Chinese perspective. Who has| 


horn of the dilemma, which Mr. Irving must ne- 
the merit of the discoveries which have done all | cessarily take. 


It is impossible that he could have 
this ? “that is the question !” 


made that extensive search into original documents, 


After stating that he had soon abandoned the} which his statement (perhaps unintentionally) in- 


idea of translating Navarrete, Mr. Irving informs| volves, unless the usual endurance and capabilities 
us that he found of mature consideration that the! of our species are susceptible of indefinite exten- 


books then existing *“‘ contained limited and incom- 


sion, on the banks of the slender Manzanares, or 
plete accounts of the life and voyages of Colum-|unless the days of Pollio, have, in a new sense, 
bus, while numerous valuable tracts on the sub-! returned, and 

ject existed only in manuscript or in the form of| 
letters, journals, and public acts.” It then ap-| ‘That our view is correct, the additional state- 
peared to him, that “a history, faithfully digested | ments of the 


‘“‘ Magni incipient procedere menses.” 


reface shew conclusively, by indi- 
from these various materials, was a desideratum in| eating the very limited number of libraries and 


literature,” and would be more satisfactory to him-| archives to which he directed his attention. These 
self and acceptable to his country, than a transla-| were the Royal Library of Madrid, together with 


tion.* Notto leave it a matter of doubt, upon the |those of St. Isidro. of Mr. Rich, the 


' American 
minds of his readers, that with the idea of trans-| Consul] 


‘ , and the archives of the Duke of Veraguas. 
lation, he abandoned Navarrete altogether; and| Tg Don Antonio U 


guina he owed access to the 
that the examination of all these valuable “ letters, 


papers of Munoz (which he quotes) and other docu- 
alue 





besides availing himself of * other 
own work, Mr. Irving further states, in our former| gids, incidentally afforded him by his local situa- 
quotation, that he had compared the printed and | tion.”t Now, independently of the unquestionable 
manuscript works which he had collated, “as far}, 1 Navarrete. Introduction ch. vi and p. 330 

t That of Mr. Rich the American Consul. 1 Irving. Pre 
king the conclusion necessary, that, from such ac- | face 
tually inspected and compared tracts and docu-| t After his first edition, Mr. I. ap 
ments, he had “ digested” his history. That all the Columbian Library of Seville and the archive s of the 
the documents in Spain were “ in hie power,” Sor Indies there. They contributed nothing of moment to his 


later editions, and being, besides, of a later date, do not af- 
reference and comparison, if he had taken time 


as in his power, with original documents”—ma- | 


>, p. VI. 


pears to have searched 


| fect our argument and statements, or lessen his debt to 
* 1 Irving. Pref. p. vi Navarrete. 
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fact, that these few sources did not and could not 
furnish him with all the original documents, which 
it was “in his power” to have examined—it will 


be recollected, that to each one of them, except 


that of Mr. Rich, the careful scrutiny of Navarrete 
had been previously applied, and their contents, as | 


far as valuable, had been transferred to his printed 
collection. Curious as may have been Mr. Rich’s 
library, it could not, of course, ave borne any pro- 
portion to the public depositories of unpublished 
lore, and perhaps the strongest proot of the narrow- 


ness of the circle,in which Mr. Irvine’s documen- 


tary examinations moved, is to be found in his| 


statement, that Mr. Rich’s library was his “main 
resource, throughout the whole course of his la- 
bors.’’* 


examinations both in Mr. Rich’s library (notwith- 


standing it contained many documents elsewhere | 


to be sought in vain,t) and the other libraries and 
archives beforementioned, were either very much 
confined, or very fruitless—by the fact, that we 
have been unable to find, with two or three excep- 
tions, any original document, directly referred to 
in the whole work. These exceptions are—the 
reeord of the Pleito or law-suit between Diego 
Colon and the Crown{—the letter of Dr. Chanca— 
that of Columbus to the nurse of Prince Juan—and 
a letter or paper in the library of Prince Sebastian, 
calculating the expense of an army for the conquest 
of the Holy Land.§ The 


ment, our readers will readily conceive, was not 


last-mentioned docu- 
of very vital importance. ‘The first could not have 
cost Mr. Irving any great deal of trouble or re- 
search, inasmuch as he availed himself of a certi- 
The 


and third must have given him still less in- 


fied extract, previously made for Munoz.| 
second 
convenience, for they are both to be found, printed, 
in exlenso,in Navarrete’s work"[—though Mr. 
Irving quotes them both, as if they were originally 
before him, without indicating his indebtedness, by 
giving Navarrete as his reference. Throwing 
aside these exceptions, every document from which 
he draws, is found in and quoted from some pre- 
vious collection—principally that of Navarrete— 


universally so, whenever the document is new or 


Ws 


especially interesting. From these premises, the 
conclusion cannot be escaped, that Mr. Irving’s 
task consisted, in taking Navarrete as a text-book, 
for his most valuable documentary materials, and 
in reading, and comparing therewith, the well 
known printed and manuscript works, which his 
industry embraced. ‘That he acted wisely and 
well, in availing himself of his predecessor’s labors, 


* 1 Irving, Pref. p. vi. 


t The im 


t Id. ib. 


irtant portions of this record are publishe d in 


Navarrete’s third volume. Irving, t 


by the preface to his 
Voy. Comp. Columbus, appears to have subsequently con- 
sulted it, in the archives of the Indies. 
§ 2 Irving, p. 75, in note. 1 Irving, p. 39, in note. 


4,1 Navarrete, pages 198 and 265 
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It is moreover made obvious—that those | 
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| we will not deny. ‘Those labors were freely given, 
‘and their results were sent forth to the world, with 
the avowed desire that they should so be used, and 
it would be doing injustice to Mr. Irving’s mo- 
desty, not less than his judgment, were we to sup- 
pose that he imagined himself capable of improv- 
ing, in twenty-one months, upon Navarrete’s ac- 
tual researches of more than a third of a century, 
with all the advantages of patronage and position, 
| But that, after thus availing himself, so freely and 
to so much purpose, of Navarrete’s toilsome inves- 
tigations, he acquitted himself of all obligation, by 
acknowledging—not that Navarrete was the “ prin- 
cipium et fons” of his facts and their proofs—but 
that Martin de Navarrete he 


the most obliging assistance, communicating 


“trom Don 


received 
rd- 


|rious valuable and curious pieces of information, 


discovered in the course of his research we 


We confess, and 
with regret, that, whatever may have been Mr. 


cannot, in conscience admit. 


Irving’s intentions, his preface does not, as we 
said before, convey to our minds any just idea of 


the obligation, which a comparison of the two works 


lt leads the mind of 
the American reader, to a notion of independence 


demonstrates that he owes. 





and originality which do not exist. For fear how- 


'ever, that we may be suspected of an inclination 


‘to swell small things to great,” we will justify 


our inferences from the preface, by shewing the 
conclusions to which it has led others of our coun- 
trymen. 

Let us hear Mr. J. A. Dix, Secretary of State 
and Superintendent of the Common Schools of 
New-York, in his Circular to the Trustees in the 


several school districts, upon the adoption of Mr. 
* Nothing 


can be added,” says a daily paper of that date, 


Irving’s Abridgment as_a class book. 
to 
strengthen the claims of such a volume to publie 
attention.” ‘The Life and Voyages of Columbus 
were written,” says the Circular, ‘‘ under circum- 
stances, well calculated to secure what the author 
is universally admitted to have attained—fidelity 
in historical detail, and in delineations both of na- 
tional and individual character. Unwilling to trust 
to the narratives, for the most part contradictory 
j}and ill authenticated, in which the history of the 





|discovery had been transmitted to our own times, 
| Mr. Irving repaired to Madrid, and sought the ma- 
lterials of his work, in the archives of that ancient 
city. He consulted the most authentic sources of 
| intelligence, with regard to the man of whose cha- 
lracter and actions it was to treat, and with regard 
to the country and the age with which he is identi- 
fied, and he composed it, amid the living memo- 


rials of ancient Spain, with the records of her chi- 





| valry, her power and her magnificence before him!” 
| Who would infer from all this interesting descrip- 
| tion, that such an individual as Navarrete had ever 
'trodden the historic stage? Is there any memo- 


‘rial here, of those prolonged and weary investiga- 
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tions. of which Cicero would have truly said— 


gressum, quoties non oppressit, quium mané cepis- 
set?” On the contrary, Madrid would seem to 
have been a literary Herculaneum, covered all over 
with the crusted lavaof ignorance and time. ‘The 
and his wo, are lying in the “ ancient city”—like 
Byron’s dreamer— 


‘* Couched among fallen columns, in the shede 
Of ruined walls.” 


Spain,” in search of the treasures there hidden, for 
so long, from mortal eye. ‘I'he memorials of chi- 
valry, power and magnificence, are before him— 
venit—vidil—vicit! Mr. Dix no doubt believed 
all this, very devoutly, and considered Mr. Irving’s 
preface, as very satisfactory proof of its correct- 
ness. It might perhaps have been expected, that 
one, holding so responsible a situation, in regard 
to public education, would have made himself ac- 
quainted with at least a few of the facts, pertaining 
to the matter of which he wrote. It is probable, 
however, that he deemed it his duty, merely to 
act in a ministerial, not a judicial capacity—for the 
Resolutions of the New-York Legislature, on which 


Navarrete on Spain. 


|for justice sake—for his own sake. 


‘‘Quoties illum lux, noctu aliquid desecribere in-|tion of these matters, in connection with the work, 


| lative reports. 


|in ringing the same chime. 
| 


Mr. Irving “ repairs,” as a pilgrim, to * ancient | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[ Marcu, 


If the publica- 


be, as we would fain believe, the bookseller’s di- 


| plomacy, it is but another proof of the carelessness, 
{with which authors, sometimes, compromit the 
reputation of others and their own. 

records of the great Admiral, his toils, his triumphs | 


The neglect, so apparent in what we have cited, 


|is not confined to circulars, newspapers, and legis- 


Writers and critics, who are under 


| . . . . 
|some obligation to know wherein justice lies, and 


| to see that it is fairly administered, have assisted 


‘Nor had posterity,” 
says Mr. Bancroft,* “ been mindful to gather into 
a finished picture, the memorials of his (Columbus’) 
career, until the genius of Irving, with candor, in- 


| partiality and original research, made a record of 


‘his eventful life.” The North American, in its 
|review of Irving,t without hinting at Navarrete’s 
| labors, lauds highly the “ diligence, research and 
| perseverance of Mr. Irving, in employing his ma- 


' 


| ; . oS ‘ 
\terials’—and informs the world, that, before the 


| publication of his work, “ there was no satisfactory 
'account of Columbus in any language.” This too, 
when the same work had testified, by two prior 
notices,{ its familiarity with Navarette—its satis- 
| faction at his success, and its anxiety that he might 
| be translated : not forgetting besides, to throw sus- 


his circular was predicated, were sustained by a Re- |picion upon his candor, by reproaching him with 


port, from the Committee of the Assembly on Col- | 


‘interested sophistry,” in. his defence of the Catho- 


leges, &c., which Mr. Dix has echoed quite faith-| lic monarchs, against the charge of outrage upon 


fully, with the simple addition of a little chivalry 
and magnificence. Among other reasons which 
are furnished by the Committee, for the just com- 
pliment paid to Mr. Irving, we find the following 
** Some years of the life of the author were devoted 
to the preparation of the work ; and, by a most as- 
siduous study of original and unpublished docu- 
ments, which, by his personal researches, he disco- 
vered in the libraries of Spain, he has been enabled 
to correct the errors, and supply the defects of pre- 
ceding writers!” It is not surprising that a legis- 
lative committee, generally (with all due deference) 
better versed in politics than literature, and espe- 


cially that of foreign nations, should, in the ardor 


of State enthusiasm, have resorted to imagination 
for facts, in regard to a favorite and truly distin- 
guished fellow-citizen. We therefore express no 
astonishment that Navarrete should have been 
overlooked, although we could have wished it 
otherwise—nor do we wonder that twenty months 
should have swollen into “some years”—“ eheu 
!” of the author’s life—or that discoveries, 
made by Mr. Irving in Navarrete’s pages, should 
have been transferred to the credit of his own “ as- 
siduous study” and “ personal researches”—but we 





do admit, we feel the most unfeigned surprise and 
pain, that Mr. Irving should allow the above report 
and circular, with the newspaper notices responsive 
thereunto, to be printed with and attached to the 
editions of his Abridgment—without note or line, 


: | rete. 


|Columbus. Upon this point our able historian 
| Prescott,§ (and if we are not mistaken Cushing 
|also, in his Reminiscences) concurs with Navar- 
This however is not a matter upon which 
| we shall now dispute. Our business is only to see 
|that justice be done in the original premises, and 
| we accordingly think, that the reviewer might have 
| been quite as candidly and impartially oceupied— 
|in connecting Navarrete’s name, with a work 
gue he unquestionably originated, and to which 
|he contributed its most valuable portions—as in at- 
'tacking the motives, which, in view of new facts, 
impelled him to correct, what he deemed an error 
of received opinion. ‘To make its course perfectly 
| consistent throughout—the same work again|| speaks 
of Mr. Irving, as having gone to his task, “ laden 
with the manuscript treasures of well-searched ar- 
chives,” carefully avoiding all notice of the indi- 





'vidual, by whom the archives were in reality 
The 


American Quarterly,§] with pious acquiescence, 


| searched, and the treasures actually amassed. 


quotes only Mr. Irving’s own language, in regard 


* 1 Bancroft’s History, p.6. We can only account for Mr. 
Bancroft’s omitting to mention the part, which Navarrete 


had in Mr. Irving’s ‘* record,” by the fact, that the sphere of 
his work did not embrace Navarrete’s, exc pt in some few 
points,—and that he did not, consequently, make himself 
familiar with the extent of the latter’s contribution 

+ Volume 28, p. 129. t Volumes 23 and 24. 





§2 Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella p 


N. American Review, vol. 


4 
e tiv. 


411,p. 5. & Vol. 3, p. 172 
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to the extent of his obligations, and of course pro- {have gone 
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ee ——— _ _ = - — — 


se advantages, 


To the he 
pagates the erroneous impression which we have has added a methodical and excellent arrangement— 


before him. 


been laboring to remove. Mr. Prescott isthe only*}a pure, elegant, and animated style—a notice of 


“asthe ib? 

American writer, within our knowledge, who has|various personages, who took part in the events 
. | . . ‘ 1 

done full justice to both the Spaniard and the Ame-| with which Columbus was connected, and an ex- 

rican. “ The two volumes of Navarrete,” he ob-| amination of various questions, in which he com- 


serves, (with that impartiality which has made the | bines the soundest criticism, with learning and good 


publication of his book an epoch in historical lite-|taste. Notwithstanding all this however, we hope 


as the only authentic\that Mr. Irving will be induced, by a perusal 
, ° . ; ° | 
basis, on which any notice of the great navigator|the new d 


ean hereafter rest. 


rature,) “‘must be regarded of 


ocuments which we are publishing, and 
Fortunately, Mr. Irving’s visit | by the reflections consequent therefrom, to correct 
to Spain, at this period, enabled the world to derive lseveral of his views and opinions—which, having 
the full benefit of Senor Navarrete’s researches, by | been derived from sources of less purity, are still 
presenting their results, in connection with what- | wanting in that positive exactness, which is re- 
ever had b 


been before known of Columbus, in the | quired to approach perfection.” 


| 
lucid and attractive form, which engages the atten- | We have given the above quotation, at length, 
tion of every reader.” |not merely for the purposes of contrast, but to 
In the third volumef of his collection, printed in 


show that its author, while doing all possible jus- 
1829, Mr. Navarrete refers to the welcome with 


tice to his successor, appears to have no doubt that 


which his first volumes had been received, and to|the same has been meted to himself, and that his 
the fact that they had already been “translated” in | work and name, instead of being wholly oversha- 
the United States, England, France and Italy. He jdowed by those of Mr. 
there be any such translation in the United States, 


other than that which is contained in Mr. Irving’s 


Irving, go side 


by side with 
| them, in public estimation, abroad. How much he 


jis mistaken in this rational belief, as far as this 


pages, it has escaped our inquiry. The notice! 

° ° ° ° ° . | 
which is taken, in the following paragraph, of our | 
countryman’s work, affords an example of frank 


and full concession, which that gentleman might 


country is concerned, we have endeavored to show, 
and we have been particular in referring to the 
opinions and conclusions of others, that we may 
avoid the imputation of having, like an acolyte in 


advantageously imitate. magic, conjured up spirits, with the idle object of 
showing “some vanity of our art.” As we said in 
be useless in the republic of letters, has been af-|the outset, we have no desire to affect, in the 
forded us by Mr. Washington Irving, in the “ His- | slightest degree, Mr. Irving’s popularity and merit. 
tory of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- | Our early associations of sweet and laughing fancy, 
lumbus,”’ which he has just published, and which of pure style and precious sentiment, are too closely 
has met with a reception, as generally favorable,as| connected with his productions, for us to lift our 


““A conspicuous proof that our collection will not 





it is well deserved. We stated, in our Introduc- | 
tion, that we did not propose to write the history | 
of the Admiral, but merely to publish facts and 
materials, which would enable others to write it, 
with truth and correctness. It is fortunate, that 
the first who has availed himself of our publication is 
a scholar of judgment and erudition, already well 
known in his own country and in Europe, by his 
previous interesting contributions to Literature. 
Situated in Madrid—free from the spirit of rivalry, | 
which has divided some of the nations of Europe | 
upon the subject of Columbus and his discoveries 
with an opportunity of examining excellent books | 
and precious manuscripts, and of consulting per- | 








sons well versed in such matters—having always | 
at hand the authentic documents which we had just | 
published—he has been able to give to his history, | 
that extension, impartiality and correctness, which | 
render it far superior to the narratives of any who| 


* The length of time which has elapsed since our pe-| 
rusal of Cushing’s Reminiscences, prevents us from sta- 
ling, aS certain, our impression, that he also does justice | 
to Navarrete. We have sought, in vain, for a copy, to| 
refresh our recollections. 


+ 2 Prescott, p. 134, note. 


. 


t Introduction, p. xiii. 


hands, willingly, against his originality or candor 
We trust that our readers will give us credit, for 
higher motives than ill will, or a love of carping 
criticism. For Mr. Irving to have come candidly 
forward, and to have acknowledged—that we, a 
free people, owe an insight into the archives of 
our country’s discovery, to the liberality of a go- 
vernment, which history and common report know, 
only as a despotic and bigoted enemy of know- 
ledge—and further, that he himself has been chiefly 
indebted, for the woof of his beautiful web, to the 
labors which that government fostered, stimulated 


and fed—would have been no disparagement to the 


|reputation of his history, or his own fair fame. 


The task of the historian may move in either of 
two great lines. He may, himself, gather mate- 
rials together; and then, with taste and talent, 
make of them one whole, or he may deal with and 
combine the matter which other men have furnished 
to his hand. In both cases, the chief merit must 
t] 


Luc 


ever lie, in the able combination, not in 
accumulation. 


mere 
| the 
is the 
architect—for he who planned the palace of 


Marks, owes some debt, to those who brought its 


Still, however, the sculptor an 
quarry laborer have their merit also—as well ; 
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mosaics and its marbles from distant lands. “There, fair field. where, like another Bradamant with a 


is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the | new lance and steed, she may do battle for her 


A life-time, | own right—but ourselves to ride down the lists by 
wasted in the confinement of libraries, in the slow | her side. 


moon’—but each hath its glory. 


We should show that we are, as Bacon 
but ceaseless search after truth—with every en- | has it, “‘ citizens of the world, and that our hearts 
9 | 


ergy and every thought converging upon that one | are no islands, cut off from other lands, but a con- 


tinent that joins to them.” Any one who is fa- 
miliar with the literature of Spain, must know how 


object—is a thing that presents itself too rarely, to 
pass, properly, unnoticed and unpraised, or to be 
repaid, by the cheap tribute of a well-turned sen-| deep is the injustice done to it, by the opinion of 
tence. The laborious student stands upon the 
shore of the stream of life, with his own bark fast | 


moored, while youth and health and pleasure lift| 


the day, and how ignorant are many, otherwise 
well informed, of the true character of the nation, 
and of its intellectual existence, except as a crea- 
the sails of theirs, and glide downwards away from | ture of the past. 


With the extent of this injustice, 
him. 


Whatever may be the special object of his no one could be better acquainted than Mr. Irving. 
mission, it is to others always one of good will—to| His kind and courteous reception, } 


by the noblest 
himself—of self-denial and sacrifice. His care is|and most intellectual society of Madrid, afforded 


not for himself, and his own land and language,| him opportunities, which, to a mind like his, must 
but for all men, and all men’s tongues. His re- | have been fertile of knowledge. He saw that 
ward is in his labor, and its appreciation. Not to| wrong had been done, 


and as an American, he 
give him the fullest of his due, is to rob him, and 


should have been filled with the Catholic spirit, 
which we have said should animate our literature, 
and should have made an effort to redress it. He 
is the agent of their transfer, is as the master of| perceived that Spain could ill afford to lose any 
the good ship, which bears treasure from one coun- | 


old,| in other countries—and he should have rejoiced to 
and reset the gems, for his own use, is no worse in| elevate it, by carefully, nay anxiously, seizing an 
the one, than to appropriate, without full acknow- | opportunity of giving her what was her due. 
ledgment, is for the other. | 

| 


the more especially, when the fruits of his toil, go, | 
in a strange language, toa strange land. He, who 





thing of her literary estimation—so unjustly low 
try to another. To appropriate and recoin the g 


Above all, he saw, as an author, how easy a thing 
it was, to take from Spanish literature all the ma- 
| terials that he needed, and to publish them as his 
which no nation of [urope can, in the nature of |own—knowing that very few would look behind 


[t is in the power of our country, to place her 
literature upon an eminence, as to one particular, 


things, attain—we mean impartiality in history and| him for the sources of his knowledge, and that, 
criticism. Prejudices, which had their birth in| most probably, a neat paragraph of general com- 
past ages, and which have grown and strengthened, | pliments, very civil, though 


not very meaning, 
under the favorable influence of continued strife | 


would, with the immense majority of his readers, 
and jealousy, have so troubled the waters of truth,| keep up his reputation for originality as well as 
in the old nations, and so vitiated that taste which | liberality,—and like the sweetly soporifie cake of 
| nas, would hush the barking mouths of the Cer 
possible, for a Muropean historian or critic, to pour | berus of criticism. It was due therefore 


them forth otherwise than turbid. even when his 


thirsts for them in their purity, that it is almost im- 


to him- 
self, to speak even more fally and more freely, 
education has not taught him, to mistake their mud-| than under circumstances might have been requi- 
diness, for the transparency of crystal. Fortu- | site ; and it would have been an act, as well of kind- 
nately, we labor under no such evils, necessarily. l ness as of duty, to an active, able, and zealous co- 
if we embrace them, we voluntarily entail a curse | laborer in a common cause, and to tlie literature of 
upon ourselves. Our national existence is poste-|a great nation, long-time trodden down—even at 
rior to their formation; our national history and} that time prostrate—but awakened, at last, from 
struggles have involved us in none of them. Stand-| her lethargy, and now striving, under better auspi- 
ing thus high and aloof, probably, in future times, lees, to gird on the armor of her olden strength. 

to be selected as the historical and critical umpires| It may be asked, why all these things have not, 
of disputed fact and opinion, we should avoid every ‘long ago, been said, inasmuch as fifteen years have 
thing that wears the slightest semblance of injus-| elapsed since Mr. Irving’s first publication! To 
tice to the literature of other lands. Instead of! this we have but one reply. We had understood 
adopting prejudices, it should be our struggle to} that Mr. Irving’s reputation had suffered conside- 
uproot them. Instead of receiving opinion with|rably in Spain, from a supposed want of candor 
blind faith, we should first rectify and then teach| towards Senor Navarrete ; and we examined the 
it. When adverse fortune has so cramped and | matter for ourselves, in the hope of being able to 
confined the energies of a nation, that her more | correct, what we were disposed to believe an er- 
happy fellows have been able, in the hour of her) ror. Unfortunately, the facts presented themselves 
weakness, to injure, misrepresent and spurn her, it ‘as we have stated them. We found that new 


should be our pride, not only to furnish her with a‘ editions had left all things as the old ones had 
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them, as far as concerned the subject which we | 


were investigating. We found besides, that by an | 


advertisement, dated Seville, 1828, and appended 
to the Abridement of his work, Mr. Irving had ex- 
pressed a hope, natural enough indeed, that “ the 
interest of the subject would cause the work to re- 
main among his countrymen, and with it, a remem- 
brance of the author, when all the frail productions 


of his fancy might have perished and been forgot- | 
ten.” The reflections growing out of this just sen- 
timent, suggested to our minds, that perhaps Na- | 


varrete too. micht have some desire for his own 
name to live in memory, connected with the great 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; » | 
events which he had elucidated, not only among 
his own countrymen, but that the waters, rolling | 


between Spain and the new land which had heard 


the glad *“* gloria in excelsis” burst from its grate- | 


ful discoverer’s lips, might not be, to him and his | 
- ° . = _ } 
labors, as the waters of oblivion. We had, for | 


some time, contemplated a series of articles upon 
Spain, and the vulgar errors in regard to its his- 
tory, literature and national character, and we found 
in the matter of which we have treated, an impor- 
tant and suitable opening. We have put forth our 
honest impressions—just, they seem to us, and sus- 
tained by the proofs. If they have been tardy, we 
have at least the consolation that they are to be 
judged by the laws of a tribunal, where truth holds 
the place of the king, against whom prescription 
doth not run. 





THE HIGHLANDER’S WAGER. 
A BALLAD. 
BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 


A knight upon his bare-boned steed, 
A steel clad knight was he— 

And a Scot in plaid and eagle plume, 
Came riding o’er the lea; 

And each drew rein at the low-browed door 
Of a Hieland hostelrie. 


“ Ale '”"—called the Scot, as thev crossed the stone 
Of the hostel iow and dim; 

And he blew the foam, as it whitened up, 
From the brown draught’s creamy brim, 

And shook the drop, as he drained the cup, 


From the goblet’s horny rim. 


Th y Sate them on the old worn seat, 
By the blazing logs of pine ; 

“ Ho!” laugh’d the knight, “ your Scottish ‘ broo, 
May not slaken thirst like mine ! 

And he struck the seat with his mailed hand, 


And shouted ** wine !—ho ! —wine!” 


Quoth he, “ your chiefs to gentle blood, 
Right gentle ways might win— 

I marvel how they sit at meat 
With their rude and bare-legged kin, 

While each candle drips on the darkened floor, 
From its hanging sconce of tin.” 





‘‘| swear by the Holy Rood! sir Scot,” 
(Oh, a braggart knight was he)— 

‘*T feasted there with a Lowland lord 

A lord of high degree— 

Where wine was servéd in silver cups 


By a page on bended knee ! 


‘‘ While from silver flagons, planted nigh, 
With odorous Rhine wines stored, 

A dozen liveried serving men 
The sparkling beverage poured ; 

And a score of silver candlesticks 


Graced the noble’s princely board! 


“*T hold you, Scot, my knightly sword, 
And an hundred merks beside, 

There’s nor silver flagon, nor candlestick 
In the whole hill-country wide- 

And your ale, I trow, hath the muddy flow 


Of your boasted river Clyde 


When shrank the Scot from Southron boast, 
From skirmish bold, or raid? 

His hand was on his trusty skene, 
Within his belted plaid, 

And ‘“‘ my claymore ’gainst thy knightly sword 


For an hundred merks”—he said. 


‘The Gael, sir knight, ne’er stays for meat 
When the targe is at his back ; 

Nor hunts the deer in upland glade 
When the foe is on his track ; 

Nor leaves the field for the reeking haunch, 


Like the hungry Sassenach. 


“Small need, I ween, o’ siller plack 
Doth the faithful clansman find— 

He feasteth well on a grilléd bone, 
When his loyal chief hath dined— 

Or sups his fill on the distant hill, 
Of the sharpening eastern wind. 


“ But when the foe hath left the height, 
Then away o’er heath and fen, 
We chase the deer from his woody lai 
In the wild and lonely glen— 
And a fat haunch smokes on the chieftain’s board, 


From the lordly buck of ten.* 


“True, that nor page nor silver cup, 
Our homely feasts adorn— 

Our wassail bowls are the oaken quaijgh, 
And the ruder drinking-horn— 

And our wine we press from the bearded ears 
Of the ripened barley-corn. 


“Vet I hold a cup of Seottish ale 
Worth a tun of your Saxon wine! 

Who would barter a horn of usquebaugh 
For the vineyards of the Rhine? 

‘I could write the lie,’ thought the wary Scot, 
‘On that boastful tongue of thine "’ 


** But an hundred merks to thine, sir knight, 
On the silver scones—I hold 

There are better far in my father’s house, 
And of weight and worth untold— 

Full fifty, ranged at the nightly board, 
All of tried and proven gold! 

‘<The sun is low—the hills afar— 
Our way lies o’er the lea— 

Thou shalt judge aright ere morning dawn 
Have I wagered well with thee.” 

And the twain were wending their onward way 
O’er the heather, silently. 

* Antlers of ten tines. 
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| twa es l the hall guided to the Sav lt niv e star s ew SUNperlol 
Where the well piled board is spread, light 
With the moor-fowl, and the smoking haunch | Again, in the arrangement of proofs, simplicity should 
And the good brawn at the head— | predominate. While reading the lives of ‘eminent masters, 
\nd a warm ray falls on the old oak floor, | you cannot have fatle d to observe that they expended more 
From the crackling pine-logs shed. | labor in perfecting the simplicity of their first drafts or 
; ; ; i; Skeleton Of subjects, th i they did even in their ti | exe- 
And moveless all, as marble men, ee 
cution some of them brooded for months ov a subject, 
With bare and downturned blade ap Fis, 
" before they struck a blow, and then they were guided by 
} li hity clansmen 1 the iil, : . - = 
. oniy aiew id 1 strikin z ( es [ iSis of the arts 
In Hi ind garb arrayes : ; sal “ 
, touch each other The govern rules of all are the same 
While « wel fred i fl ming torch, ae ' e : 
Che skeleton of a sermon, so far as form and expression are 
Ot the Ww ( 1 bo pine made 4 a & : ‘ ‘ 
. conce rned, should be precise ly like the modeis a SkKIiliul 
The knight starts back—but the stalwart Scot | artist would first construct as the germ and guarantee of a 
Had not parted from his side ; perfect master-piece. Here, judgment, taste, genius, all 
And again he hears the « leep-toned voice | the faculties of PE OEE Fath centrate their power; for 
Of his plumed, and tartaned guide— if talent is available in any part of a sermon, it is in the in- 
‘Behold! sir knight, the candlesticks vention and arrangement of its proofs. They should coms 
Of my father’s house of pride ! forth in the simplest form, and appear the efflux of a mind 
They were dross, the scones of the Southron lord, {so heated and full of the subject as to lose all regard and 


With such sterling metal tried !” attention to every thing foreign. 
| In the next place, we — that simplicity should cha- 


racterise the language and illustrations of a sermon Great 

jury may be done to a good cause, by giving hearers too 
Prete credit for taste, feeling, or knowledge. If one dis- 
| plays beauty to purblind eyes, or pours forth the treasures 


SIMPLICITY IN SERMONIZING. of profound philosophy before men of common minds, he 


ought to expect no better reward for his labors than neglect 

The waters ol a stagnant po 1, because they are shallow or scorn. It is a mistake e, however, to suppose that in a 
are not therefore transparent. We shall not plead for the | miscellaneous audience, sentiments are impe rtinent be 

simplicity of shallowness. ‘A tale told by an idiot, full of | cause they are beautiful. If you use language that is sim- 


sound and fury, signifying nothing,” may be as simple as | ple. and ficures that are natural, a peasant will as soon feel 
- \ ple, g s that « ni al, a ill I 

le uclhont mnaels = a ee ee ee ee cull to ; 

the dullest could wish. The simplicity which we desire to your influence, and understand your meaning, as a prince 


have employed in sermonizing, partakes neither of the dull- | The elements of beauty and sublimity rule all hearts, with 


ness of folly nor the grossness of corrupt taste. On the }a control the same in kind, if not in degree. Hence thé 
contrary, it 1s our object to show that, in sacred rhetoric, as | power of the Bible over the popular mind—because that 


] +} - . ‘ 1} ] ™ | ) | ' 7 ‘ 
in all othe: departm¢ nts of exceilence, simplicity 1s the | book, in the greatest degree, abounds in natura] sublimity 


characteristic of nature and the perfection of art. |and beauty. A good sermon, having sound doctrine laid in 
f } + 


; } 
Des . _ . eelet « — " ] 
Preaching is the exy pression of human thought ac dressed substantian] common-sense for its foundation, not only at 


human beings. The philosophy of language, like the | mits, but requires chaste embellishment to adorn the super 
mental constitution of which it is the representative, is | structure, according to the architectural principle, that the 
everywhere the same. What is adapted to influence uni-| most beautiful should stand on the most solid. Look at 


versal mind, will when skilfully employed, produce con- | what is perhaps the most exquisite production of human 
viction in particular classes. The power which, with an |art—the design and elevation of a Grecian temple, in its 


energy next to » Umnipotence, has ever moved our race is | primitive and severe simplicity. Or go at a quiet hour, 


eloquence, and true eloquence, embodied in sacred or secu- | when the moonlight sleeps on the silent city, and sta d in 
lar forms is the same, and of all things in our world it is | fixed contemplation before the United States Bank—the 
the most sunple. Orators, poets, painters, sculptors and} Parthenon of Philadelphia. Observe what poverty of or- 
architects, have seldom written systems of sacred rhetoric ; | nament—what neglect of prettiness of detail—what masses 
but we think that they have supplie l us with some of the | of plain surface—what severe limitation to the useful and 
very best rules for th composition of sermons. We shall|the necessary. The humblest cottage is scarcely more sim- 
confine ourselves strictly to our theme, and unfold its mean- ple in its form, and has not fewer superfluous parts. Yet 
ing by illustrating particular points. | what grandeur and elegance—what grace and harmony of 
In a good sermon a topic is to be discussed, arguments | effe ct flow from its chaste magnificence! It is the best pub- 

» to be enforced, and subordinate illustrations presented | lication on rhetoric in America. Let it be contrasted with 
ide their respective heads, all combined in one current, la mongrel Gothic and Chinese summer-house, and yo' 
and pressing to one end, viz: the benefit of the hearer. | have an illustration of what we mean by simplicity in 


Now we remark, in the first place, that there should be | sermonizing. 


simplicity in the topic selected for discussion. oe: main| Our last remark relates to simplicity in the delivery of 
element of thisis unity. The mind must be completely pos-| sermon. The indenenial preacher is a man of plain state- 
ments. He expresses honestly his own feelings and 


] Sub- 


sessed of one noble idea, to be brought out in caibiaas de- 
houghts. This is compatible with great elegance anc 


velopment through successive steps. The Greek trage-|t 
limity. Nothing in written language can guide us more 
Ss 


dians have taught all that we need learn on this point. If 
other teachers are demanded, let the epic writers, and the | surely to the possession of such excellence, than a devout 


effective speakers, of all nations, furnish both illustration | emulation of the spirit and style of the Sacred Scriptures. 
and proof. Whether the topic is formally announced or} When Lord Chatham, in most perilous umes, was borne 
not, it must be simple and one. If several princi _ s are | down with the responsibilities of his high office, when he 
discussed in the same sermon, the impressions made will | would succor friends and appal foes with the terrible thun- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be as indefinite as they are fleeting. The simultaneous | ders of his eloquence, he was accustomed to prepare him- 
} ' r£ l 4) : » = hot 
discharge of a hundred rockets may serve very well for ad bas elf for the conflict by a perusal of the minor prophets. 
} : iran sez and eimniiceit: hs 777 
holiday show, but when the shepherds of Bethlehem were He he symbol of directness and simplicity. We can 
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estimate the power of his living speeches, by the magni- | 


tude of their immediate effects. Imperfectly as they were 
reported, they yet retain so much of the characteristics of 
their Demosthenian author, as to present in all time some 
of the best specimens of mighty eloquence expressed in 
the simplest terms. Scripture subjects are more than suf- 
ficient to task the greatest human powers, comprehending 


whatever is most beautiful or sublime, most tender or ter- 


rific. But in dealing with sacred, as with secular, themes, | 


we should be governed by the two fundamental laws of all | 


eloquence,—honest simplicity of feeling and searching ac- 
tivity of mind. No eloquence can be impressive which ap- 
pears labored and artificial. The illustrious ancients ap- 
pear quite simple, even when they are employing the ut- 
most art and skill. The first requisite for success in ser- 
monizing is a capacity of powerful emotion. Deep feeling 
gives a sterling value, an irresistible charm to the rudest 
imagery, or most unpractised art. Hence the power of the 
young convert’s exhortation, andthe unsophisticated savage’s 
speech. By this quality a firm alliance is formed between 
he affections of the speaker and the hearer. Who that has 
listened to the gifted in mind and voice, descanting on some 
grand absorbing theme. has not been held in breathless at- 
tention, lest the smallest word shouvid escape the yearning 
sense? With an earnest watchfulness one is made to per- 
ceive and feel the most sublime and terriblessubjects. We 
have no hold on the passions but by the passions. The ef.- 
fective preacher must unite his power of imagination, his 
profoundness of reason, his majesty of eloquence, with the 
most tender ties and sympathies of affection. 

The other and equally indispensible requisite is, simple 
and energetic activity of mind. These prime qualities are 
always united in the person of a powerful preacher. In 
the same degree as intellect is excited with profound emo- 
tion, it hecomes simpie in its movements, as the mightiest 
river rolls with smoothest tide. Look at a preacher when 
half of his congregation are in tears, panting for the bread 


of life. Then is he so clear and pungent in his appeals, 


vat the least cultivated will throng the galleries, and bear | 


away, like treasured jewels, every word he speaks. Look | 


at some great senator on whose swelling heart rests a na- 
tion’s weal. Leta crisis come when power and talent and 
transcendent eloquence are leagued against him, and on his 
owns ngle re joinder lmmense consequences depend. Then 
is he made steady by the mountain weights that press him 
down. Intellect rouses like a waking giant. The soul 
vents its fulness in spontaneous 
the chain of irresisuble argument is forged. With cumu- 
lative power the lightnings of truth flash conviction on the 
doubtful, and dismay on the corrupt. 
Perhaps this exercise cannot be closed 
than in the words of Baxter. ‘ Whatever you do, let the 
people see that you are in good earnest. You cannot sof- 
ten men’s hearts by jesting with them, or telling a smooth 
tale, or hatching a gaudy oration. How canst thou preach 


of heaven and hell in so sleepy a manner?” E. L. M. 





UNFORGOTTEN HOURS. 
“* When Fancy takes a survey of the past.” 


Bright are the spells that silent steal, 
At twilight’s quiet hour; 
And gaily ring their merry peals, 
By Memory’s magic power: 
They waft the soul on pinions light, 
To scenes of youth once gay and bright, 
And cast a retrospective glance, 


On Life’s dark visionary trance. 


Vor. VII—31 


gushings. Link by link | 


1 in any better way | 


Bright hours !—ye picture back the scene, 
Of youthful love’s embrac« 


T} ¢ , P = 
Ihe trysting spot, the verdant gree 


n, 
And beauty’s smiling face 

Ye lend vo ir aid to smooth the patn, 

Where thorns Spring up in gloomy wrath; 

And Friendship boon with joyous powers, 


Will light up Unforgotten Hours 
C, Austin Wooprurr 
Alabama. 


SPAIN 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

The sudden rise of a pe ople, who have long pos- 
sessed the elements of intellectual and moral great- 
ness undeveloped, to eminence in chivalry, litera- 
ture and refinement, is a sublime spectacle. God 
has constituted nations for great ends; and that 
their energies should be wasted in sluggish inac- 
tivity is destructive to the spirit of civilization, 
and the consequent dignity of man. 

One of the grandest epochs in the history of 
modern Europe is the unfolding of the gigantic 
powers of Spain in the fifteenth century ;—the sud- 
den dissipation of the darkness which had for cen- 
turies enveloped her. A long succession of kings, 
who possessed no distinguishing traits, save savage 
barbarity or cruelty, had ruled her slavish subjects 
for ages; while other sovereigns, not even en- 
dowed with fearless independence, nourished in 
ignoble luxury by the hard-earned wealth of de- 
pendent vassals, degenerated into effeminate ease ! 
Then no brilliant exploits were recorded; the 
praises of no hero sung. It is true at times some 
great spirit would arise ; some chivalrous prince, 
worthy of a better age, would endeavor to infuse 
'a glorious enthusiasm in the breasts of his sub- 
jects! But the elements were too discordant! No 
principle, however noble or patriotic, could unite 
the Castilian Knight with the Arragonese in a com- 
mon struggle with the disciple of Mahomed, who 
inhabited the fairest portion of Spain. And a 


| prince, worthy to direct a creat people, was com- 
|pelled to behold the tent of the Moor spread on 
ithe soil of his fathers, and the bright crescent 
| waving over his native hills. In earlier times it 
lis true that brave Roderick drove the Moors from 
ithe northern mountains; and the gallant deeds of 
|the hero of the Cid were sung by the Spanish 
| minstrels. 

| Happy for Spain was the elevation of Ferdi- 
|nand to her throne, than whom history records the 
| deeds of no more gallant prince. Ferdinand was 
one of those great spirits formed to rule Politic, 
| prudent and daring, the glory of his deeds still 
|casts a lustre over Spanish history. In the coun- 
cil he was dignified and persuasive ; in the field 


‘collected and courageous; in the tournament 4 
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knight was more expert and graceful. For though| in the reluctance with which they left behind their 
the enthusiasm of chivalry in Ferdinand’s time no| blooming gardens, their broad vegas, and favorite 
longer burned in northern Europe, still in his court | skies. Joylessly will a nation, whether Moor or 
its arts were practised. | Christian, desert the soil which their fathers have 
The Saracens fur centuries had tilled the luxu-/ tilled, and the hills upon which the bones of their 
riant soil of Southern Spain. ‘Their mosques and | ancestors are bleaching. And melancholy is the 
palaces glittered over her plains; their battle-| fate of the last king of Grenada! A conquered 
ments and towers frowned from every rock and | sovereign, he left his proud city ; and stationed on 
precipice. ‘lhe orange tree and vines bloomed in an eminence he viewed the beautiful plains at his 
their gardens, and the fountains gushing forth cool feet, where once his knights were trained to profi- 
waters adorned their courts. And though their | ciency in arms, strewn withthe dead and mutilated 
luxuriant skies melted into effeminacy the inhabitant corses of his people, and the Christian hosts riding 
of the city and the plain, the Moor of the moun-| insultingly over the slain ;—he saw the Zenil, that 
tain was hardened to the chase and the field. The!clear and placid stream, flowing darkly, swollen 
Arabian Knights were brave and courteous, and|with their blood; tearfully he looked upon the 
the wild ballad of the Moor often recounted their | shining mosques, no longer resounding with solemn 
daring in combats with the Spanish Cavalier. But| vows and prayers to Alla, but while the Catholic 
why should the Mahomedan dwell on the Chris-| soldier knelt, still clad in the dark habiliments of 
tian’s soil? Could the Spaniard tamely view his} war, and the bloody spear resting at his foot. He 
father’s fields yielding rich fruit under their culture ?| turned his wearied gaze from the sad spectacle, 
could he listen with apathy to the orisons to Alla| and wound his way over the mountain. 
arising from every hill? Ah! there was a fury sleep-| But where is Spain? The brightest jewel in the 
ing, which threatened soon tocarry devastation over|monarchical diadem is robbed of its splendor. 
their plains; to blast their vineyards and their or-| Her chivalry and daring have departed; her knights 
ange groves ; to raze their palaces proudly reared|are no longer celebrated in the tournament for 
on the mountain-summits. brillianey of exploits. ‘The fearless hero has de- 
Under Ferdinand the elements of discord which| venerated into the admirer of dark-eyed maidens, 


io 


had formerly separated the Spanish warriors were| and he has forgotten the glory of his ancestors— 





allayed. Feudal knights with their hundred vas- 


| Well may the English bard sing— 


‘“* Awake, ye sons of Spain, awake, arise ! 


sals came eagerly to his standard. Bitter and jeal- | 
ous feelings, which had steeled and separated the | To chivalry your ancient goddess cries, 
. . } tr : : - — ae Bate 
hearts of these noble men, were forgotten. And But wields not as of old her thirsty lance, 
Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the skies.” 


thus united in one common cause against the foes | : 
Albany, February, 1841. V. 


of their country, what power could resist the im- | 
petuosity of their arms?! City after city fell; and) saaitnascinnaaitgtae 

even the walled town embosomed among the| 

rocks, venerable and fortified by years, formed no} RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
barrier to their conquests. The cliffs were scal- | Julia Grisi is the most enchanting person whom the spirit 
ed, the sentinels hurled from the battlements, and | of poesy has ever conceived ; a wonderful creation of grace 
| and melody, in whom ancient Mythology would find repro- 
duced, all its theories of harmony and beauty. This lovely 
| Italian is the adopted daughter of France; she went to 


the Castilian banner waved from the walls. 
The hosts of the Arabs came down from their 
mountains like swollen torrents to defend their pos- | celia a - eae , 
aris, young and timorous, having left behind her, the beau- 
SO ee] _ 9 > ed) ale , > ? > > . * : ’ - 4 
sessions! But the bleeding phalanx fled before the | ;jfu1 sky and resplendent theatres of her own country,—the 
destructive tide of war which rolled on, bearing | sunny and voluptuous Italy,—to compete for the Parisian 
ruin and death in its front. Alla! where slept thy | crown, which to the artiste, is the most brilliant aureole of 
° ‘ r . . if. » 
furies then? The anxious Moor cast his eyes to|!@™°- | 
; . ; ; | Paris, the capital of the musical art, adopted Mademoi- 
heaven to invoke thy aid, but he saw not the splen- | a cee § . 
4 ; “Ty aaryer aes hicl | selle Julia Grisi. When the first plaudits of the opera- 
4 . } yy > . { ¢ ‘iL SS y . j 7 . 
dor of thy coming. 1€ ClOUd OF DIACKNESS WHICH | house of Favart, saluted her pure, enchanting voice,—and 
hung over ill-fated Grenada appalled his vision: | euleads and houquets were thrown at her feet, by as- 
The beautiful possessions of the Moor were swept | tonished and admiring dilettanti, Mademoiselle Grisi was 
then inscirbed among the lyric muses of Europe. On that 


away, until Grenada alone remained, as some soli- | ' 
night, Mademoiselle Sontag (Countess Rossi) and Mademoi- 


tary town which has felt unscathed the thunder of | 


the skies. But her destiny was told; and that 


gorgeous city, glittering with wealth and splendor, | 


was yielded to the Spanish soldier ; and her King 
Boabdil, the Sorrowful, sheathed his gleaming scy- 
metar, and laid his jewelled crown at the foot of 
the proud sovereign of Spain. 

There is something thrilling in the fate of this 


p } pe there is a fer ling which touches the heart 


| selle Garcia, (Madame Malibran) gained a sister and a rival. 
| The Signorina Julia Grisi was born in Milan. Her fa- 
ther was M. Gaetano Grisi, a distinguished topographic of- 
ficer under the Empire, and her mother was a sister of the 
celebrated Madame Grassini. Before the age of twelve 
years, she already discovered the most remarkable disposi- 


tion for vocal music. The lively and espiégle little Julia 
| was, at that youthful age, accustomed to imitate the distin- 
guished actors of the day. 

At the house of her uncle in Bologna, this charming wr- 
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tuosa commenced, with ardor and success, her musical stu- 
dies. She was not yet sixteen, when she made her debut 
in the Zelmira of the Maestro Rossini. During the same 
season, the Maestro Mililotts composed an opera expressly 
for the youthful cantabrice. 

In 1828, Florence, the city of the arts and of Grand- 
Dukes, invited to her theatre, the wonder of Bologna, and 
in her person applauded the most lovely Juliet, whorn the 
Capulets of Vaceai, have ever had. Mademoiselle Grisi 
astonished Florence in the following year, in the Ricciardo 
and Zoraide of Rossini. Until this period, she was but an 
inexperienced young girl, occupying herself, with her tov- 
lette, more than with her music, and being much more care- 
ful of her coiffure, than of her fioretti. 

Mademoiselle Grisi left Florence, to assist at the magic 
festival of the luminara at Pisa. Our youthful cantabrice ob- 
tained the most flattering success from the musical amateurs 
of Pisa, who placed her in favorable comparison with the 
Pasta, the Fodor and the Pisaroni. Inthe characters of Se- 
miramide and Desdemona, the Grisi received the tribute of 
Prima Donna. 

She was engaged for a third time at Florence, where the 
habitués of the Pergola, continued to applaud her, who while 


yet a child, had enchanted them by her accents. From) 


Florence, Mademoiselle Grisi was invited to Milan, to sing 
in the vast and beautiful theatre of La Scala, in company 
with Donzelli and Madame Pasta, who were then, both, in 
the full force of their talent, and at the climax of their fame. 

It was at Milan, that the Maestro Bellini wrote for these 
three artists of the first order, the splendid opera of La 
Norma. The talent of the Grisi should have been more ap- 
preciated at La Scala; but the presence of Madame Pasta, 
had the effect of concealing it, in some degree. Pasta en- 
joyed acelebrity of many years, great experience, and am- 
plitude of resources. These, however, together with the 
influence which she exercised over her audience, could not 
entirely remove from her mind, the sentiment of jealousy. 
She, at once, comprehended that Grisi would become a 
dangerous rival. Inthe opera of La Norma, Mademoiselle 


Grisi took the part of Adalgisa. In the rehersals of this | 
opera, Grisi acquitted herself with such éclat, and received | 


from the musicians of the orchestra, so many plaudits, that 
Pasta induced Bellini to suppress the Solo of Adalgisa, 
which has never been restored. 

The constant labors of Mademoiselle Grisi at last injured 
her health, and she retired to the island of Corsica, where 
she employed her leisure hours in perfecting her voice. 
The directors of Favart, engaged her to come to Paris, 
whilst she was still in Corsica. 

She was greatly agitated at her début, before the severe 


and critical audience of Favart. She was assigned the | 
part of Semiramide, which had first been sung by Mesdames | 


Fodor, Sontag and Pasta. Her fear produced complete des- 
pondency ; and at the first rehersal, so dissatisfied was she, 
with the manner in which she had expressed the admirable 
music of Rossini, that she resolved to break her engage- 
ment, and return to Italy. The encouragement of friends, 
and a night passed at the forte-piano, removed the appre- 
hensions of the Prima Donna, and her subsequent success 
was complete. 

After the brilliant seasons of 1832 and 1833, Mademoi- 
selle Grisi was engaged for the theatre of Madrid. The 
administration of that theatre was disorganized and she did 
not visit that capital, 

During the three last years Mademoiselle Grisi has sung 
to the musical dilettantiof England. The bravos, the crowns 
and the guineas, which she has there received, have con- 
firmed the opinions of France, Those who heard her sing 


at the great festival of York, will long dwell upon the | 
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THE COMING OF THE MESSIAH. 
BY DR. F. I. MURPHY 


What a lesson of humility is taught, at the first dawn of 
the Christian era, in the coming of the Messiah! We be- 
hold “the desired of all nations” coming, not, as was vain- 
ly expected by the Jewish people, with all the pageantry 


, 7 oe ' 
of an earthly sovereign, but literally as an outcast. We do 


not find his virgin mother chosen from the family of Herod 


** 
or from among the peerless daughters of their unrelenting 
conqueror, imperial Augustus—from the p oud court of 
Jerusalem, or from that of the then queen of nations, 


\ 


mighty Rome; but an humble maiden from the hated land 
|of Galilee—-from amongst ‘“‘a people that sat in darkness 
and in the shadow of death.” No public rejoicings mark 


ithe hour which gives birth to the long “promised of the 


covenant :” no banners wave their gorgeous folds on high, 


blazoned with the insignia of pagan Rome: no crowds of 
| plumed soldiery, with “ warrior garments rolled in blood,” 
|assemble to greet his coming. No: ‘“* He came unto his 
own, but his own received him not.” We find him drawing 
his first breath ina rude stable, “because there was no 
room for them in the inn.” 


Do blazoned eagles wave their golden wings, 
While through the vaulted sky the clarion rings 
Out tones of joy, as joyous news it brings, 
The birth of Israel’s King? 
Do spicy clouds of incense fill the air, 
As Scribe and Rabbin to the spot repair, 
Crying, behold! the Promised One is here 
Loud, long hosannas sing? 


Do Juda’s sons in marshalled columns shine ! 
Do Herod’s cohorts form a glittering line, 


To welcome to the world the most divine, 
A heavenly jubilee ? 
Issues the Jewish Prince his stern command 
To spread the tidings glad throughout the land, 
From tribe to tribe—from famed Judea’s strand 
To Gentile Galilee ? 


And where is He, the new-born potentate ? 

| In Israel’s palace lies he, robed in state, 

While plumed centurions guard the lofty gate, 
In glittering panoply ! 

Do purpled curtains throw a regal dye 


| 

| 

rT" } 

| lhrough the proud chamber, like a sunset sky, 
| While o’er the sacred couch is reared on high 

| 
| 
| 


The royal canopy ? 
Is the “light unto the Gentile world” seen 
Coming with monarch’s pomp and lofty mien, 
And heralds gay with gold and silver sheen, 
Unto his heritage,— 
To wear Judea’s diadem of gold, 
The starry crown of David, and to hold 
O’er Juda’s land the seeptre, as foretold 
By the inspired sage ? 


Do Syria’s daughters send rich tones on high 
Of adoration, to the clear blue sky, 

| While harp and timbrel join to glorify 

The long expected Ong? 


| Do lofty arcades echo back the name, 
| 1" . ' 

| The holy, hallowed name of Him who came 
| On earth, redemption’s tidings to proclaim 


| 


| 
i mr r . LY 
| The Virgin Mother? Ha! some highborn one ; 


The Virgin Mother’s son ? 


| Heiress is she to proud Judea’s throne, 


charms, the merit and the beauty, of Mademoiselle Julia! Who answered to the Angel’s thrilling tone, 


Grisi Fluvanna County, Va 


i 


“The Lord’s handmaid behold ?” 
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44 Love and Gooseberries, 


What peerless princess claims the honor bright 
Of giving birth unto this King of light, 
Begotten 


Of ages yet untold? 


before all ages, and delight 


No: he who reigned when “ earth was without form,” 
Who “rides the whirlwind and directs the storm,” 
Comes unto man an outcast—man the worm— 

In Israel’s chose n spot 
No ermined robe he wears, no jewe od zon 
Nor serried army leads to claim his throne 
For, though foretold “to come unto his ow 9 


| u 1 } ¢ ?? 
is OW) received hith no 


eA : . 
No banners show imperial Cwsar’s sign, 


4 Sentimental Story. [Marcn, 


irinking sky ? You should “sup full of horrors” were we 


». es 
to use our Patent Locomotive steel] pen upon this terrific 


heme ° 


Or shall we write atale of fiendish necromacy ? How a 


young lady was helove d | y two brothers —how one, **°a nice 


young man,” was blest by her rosy smiles, and the other a 


lark-haired, beetle- browed ruffian, blasted by her thunder- 
ind-lightning frowns—how the black individual invoked the 
1 of Satan, and became im ty magicial now fhe 
pirited away the damsel to an enchanted castle, into which 
no one could enter, except he had the pass-word, Presto- 
vado-vediacum—how a kind fairy, what a delightful little 
creature ' gave the nice young man the pass——how he res- 
cued the maiden “all forlorn”—and how all the neighbors 
} 


proclaims to Palestine 


No Joud-mouthed trump | 


The coming of the promised all-divine, 
Of spotless virgin born. 

No glittering censers breathe a fragrant cloud 

On Juda’s magi, as they call aloud 

On all around, a de nse and joyous crowd, 


Their temple to adori 


No warrior men, with brightly gleaming glaive, 
mn , 

Throng rank on rank a yng the mat ied pave, 
l'o reet his coml , Lnough he comes to save 


Ihe lofty and the low. 
No gold, or pearls, or gems, in bright array, 


Bedeck hat crown which fadeth not away,” 
a , , . 
ihnat crown o} Ory, Which s sall shine for aye, 


With bright, unearthly glow 


» = . 1, 1 " 
No choral anthem lulis the ibe to rest, 


In bed of State, W 1 Tyrian purple dressed, 


W here oer him weeps the \ rel ever i lessed, 
According to the word 


fair, no bighborn one 1s she 


No princess 
With line of proud and ancient pe digree,— 


ieralded to be 


But lowly maiden, 


The mother of the Lord. 


Yes! God, an outcast, and despised of man, 

Insulted by a heathen kingdom’s ban, 

In ingrate Bethlehem’s stab! » chill and wan, 
His sacred breath first drew ; 

And at his coming, man’s proud lip was curled, 

E’en though he came unto a pagan world, 


With revelution’s banner broad unfurl d, 


To Gentile and to Jew 


Alexandria, D. C 


LOVE AND GOOSEBERRIES, 
A SENTIMENTAL STORY, 
BY JOHN M. DUFFIELD. 


It is a horrid day—and why should’nt we write senti- 
ment? An Englishman would hang himself in such wea- 
ther—we’ll sentimentalize. Bulwer writes sentiment, and 
what is to hinder us? It is better than committing suicide ! 
If you should not agree with us, gentle reader, get two feet 
of strong rope, and hang yourself by way of experiment. 
And should we ever wander over the fields of Acheron 
together, we will compare notes, and decide the point at 
issue. But we'll not believe a word you may say against 
our theory, until you have made way with yourself. 

Well, now for it! Shall we paint you the awful horrors 
of the tempest, shew you the “‘air pumps of heaven, suck- 
ing up” their fatal draughts, with a forty-thousand-horse- 


ry ¢ } ] 
power, and take you as an inside passenger in the car ol 


the ¢ orm-King, us he Careers in frantic fury through the 


lynched t 


ie magician ! 


Or of love! “ Yes, let it be of love,” I] heard a fair one 


‘ry; or if we did not hear her, we take it for granted that 





every fair reader when she came to the question made that 
inswer An ancient authority, which is very generally 
‘ ] 5 
esteemed upon such points, VO Ss, Whicn I 1 some 
What in tbis way, 
“] -jiead 71INe 
sve 18 a GIZZINess 
It winna let a puir ly i il tt his business.” 
And a very sensible thing ts it in love, and that can be 
} ] ft } Y aes f ¢} é _ ar?? os sé . 
rarely said of him. For if the puir DOdY \ a gang 
’ ! ‘ + 
aboot his business,’ love w 1 be very a ive Ss sight 
] P m ru-B ee Sele aks ' ee oF 
i} ©] wr iaJQG Over OF alioge er protested, to i oO C- 
funds to meet it Notes of hand are more form ible than 
wnds of the heart. Bric KIAY S the °° SOV ré st f Il 
m @arth ioral i ve Lo é ( atie WaVS 
» together! V"\ 1, of course, as 1 vers t 
ouse can stand unless it Ss re irty l | S Stan 
} , 6 } { } 
fou lations, tv harad-worr ¢ ow wv soon V 
force of analogy, discover tha his alr-casties are 0 i 
bitable, and upon inquiring for the on lal draughts 
Th Gad thas ae | ee Lat ge 1] 
he’ll find that it was love, and then what chance wil love 
t 1? is . a . } 
have against a trowe No, let a puir body gang abo 
1 ” t =e } ras cl 
his business’ whenever he feeis a fit of lo coming ¢ 
, } 71 1 ‘ ’ 
and there’s no hope at all for the ry-archer Do you 
call that sentiment ?” sneers some beautiful tip, like a half- 
crushed red, red rose upon a bank of pearls \o, but it’s 
i pretty zood sense though! “I thoug you were g to 


} 1 ” } 7 ' + + | r 
tell us a love-tale,” sighs the beauty, (bei entirely pro- 


pitiated by that compliment to her lip.) Ar d so we are 


“ Had you ever a cousin, Tom,— 
Did your cous 1 happen to sir 


Well. we had a cousin—heigho, she’s the “‘anxious mo- 
her” of half-a-dozen little cousins, now—well she was of 
form and feature as far above the concentrated charms of 
all the heroines of all the novels that ever were or will 
be written, as Amat da M ilvina Fitz Allan was superior to 
Mrs. Jerry Sneak. Her voice, it was like the wild warb- 
lings of an Aolian harp as it lulls the zephyrs to their 
slumbers—her eyes, look not upon the stars, you can’t 
match them there, and the cunning little gipsy had such a 
way of half-closing the brilliant orbs, veiling their dangerous 
beams, and then with a sudden start, flashing their death- 
dealing rays upon you, that your very heart incontinently 
felt the process of cambustion—her brow, shaded by her 
auburn hair, was like a hand’s-breath of white cloud mid 
the rich lustre of a Southern sun-set—her hands were 


fitted for nothing but to sweep the harp’s mellow chords, 


and to be kissed by a lover—and her feet— nh how we adore 


a pretty foot '—her feet—Titania, Queen of the fairies, 
would have given her most beautiful nut-shell chariot, just 
to have seen that perfect feature, we must call it. 


Well, we were in a dreadful condition about that eousin— 


sometimes, wed Cali her ** cousin, 1t Was So deilghtiuil to 
} ] + 
claim reiationship with such a pertect Creature—an 


we would’nt call her cousin, for we laid a sort of trap, that 
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if she asked, as we hoped she would, why we used not that|is in motion, and the vachers (herdsmen) are standing 
cousinly titie—we had a very pretty speech made up to in-| around the fire sipping their café. The cattle are thrown 
timate that we desired, when manhood came, to call her by | in dire commotion. The sturdy bull, with head erect and 
a dearer name. But the provoking little mynx never seem- | fire in his eye, throws forth a hollow roar, stamping and 
ed to notice, whether we cousined her or not! tearing the ground, lashing his tail, and threatening ven 

She was older than we—and her name was Eglantina! | geance to any intrusion on his quadrupedal subjects. ‘The 


One day, walking in the garden with the fair one, we de-| more humble cow unconcernedly chews the cud with pa- 


termined to divulge the yet unspoken tale of affection, | tient resignation; while the sportive calf gambols across 
which surcharged the heart. We were in a beautiful walk, | the green, little dreaming of the searing iron | in pre- 
fringed with gooseberry bushes, when, after the most ap-/| paration to mark his side. All is‘life and animation on this 
proved fashion of romance, sinking gracefully upon one | desert waste during the period of branding ; and to those 
knee, in burning words, we poured forth the story of our| who are unacquainted with this section of country, the 
eternal love. amount of stock owned by these proprietors would appear 


Eglantina calmly listened—we thought that we perceiv- | almost incredible ;—many of them branding from three to 
ed a kind tear dimming her radiant eye—we rose, and | five thousand calves every year The lasso is about to be 
stretched out our arms, expecting, of course, that she would | thrown. And here let me observe, that this instrument is 
sink upon our breast, and murmur the gentle confession of | a long rope of twisted bull’s hide, with a slip noose at the 
reciprocated attachment.—Reader, she did no such thing. end of it, used for entrapping horses and cattle The Cre- 


She serenely turned, and pulling a handful of green goose- | oles are as expert in its use as the Indian with his bow 


berries, gravely asked. and arrow ; and many are the wonderful feats related of the 
‘Cousin John, what are these ?” dexterity exhibited in throwing this weapon, requiring not 
«Gooseberries, my darling Eglantina,” answered cousin | only great strength but wonderful expertness, when the 
John throw has been successful A company of these wealthy 
“Eat them,” she replied, “ goose-berries must be good for | proprietors were returning from a branding, when, on emer- 
your complaint.” ging from a wood (the Petit Bois} into the Prairie Le Eglis 
Natchez, Mississippi. | they discovered a large panther returning from the open 
prairie, where he most probably had been feasting on a 


|calfor pig. It was proposed to dispatch him with the rifle 
when a Spaniard In company, name d Latiole, bantered a 
wager that he would capture him with the lasso The bet, 
Adventure and Scenery in the Far South-West.| a dozen bottles of wine, was quickly accepted. Winding 

the rope in a coil on his arm, he spurred his horse and 
a ee’ dashed towards him. The panther, perceiving his antago- 


Sunrise in the Prairie; the Branding; Twilight Musing. | ™!St advancing, stood at bay, crouching in the attitude for a 


spring. They meet, and the lasso is thrown, but misses the 

a“ cat. He leaps in the air, and grazes the back of Latiole’s 
Tis dawn, and with its grey-lit light the orient sky issha-|} +50. The spring was anticipated; for with a vigorous 
ded with rainbow tints of mellow lustre. At first a dusky | pound, horse and rider are Li yond his reach; and with 
hue, murky and cloudy, the presage of a coming storm, git-| sreat celerity they turn and again dash to the onset. The 
dies the low horizon. Anon the Tyrian purple streaks rope is again coiled up, and thrown with more success ; for 
through the misty vapor, shaded by crimson’s richest glow ; as the panther sprang, the noose passed over his head, and 


was arrested midway his body. Lativle now curvets his 


and then there comes bright scarlet’s splendid shades; and 
last, the dazzling tints of purest golde gl ; 
Ww ail casas rete tine vy was = . Ya ; horse with many gyrations, winding the rope in a complete 
ho nas not watched this mellow shadowing forth of , eae 
, pea ae © evil about the body of the panther, and having secured him 
Nature at day’s advent, and felt the hallowed presence of 1] ’ a , 
in the toil, he dismounts and dispatches him with the coteau- 
Him ‘who encompasseth the earth as it were with a 


] 


ne catagye a, : de-chasse. The animal was one of the largest of his spe- 
span, and holdeth the sea in the hollow of his hand?” And 


cles, measuring eight feet three inches from the snout to 
the tip of the tail. 


Let us return to the scene of the branding, from which 


then comes the god of day, rising majestically from his noc- 


turnal couch through this sea of land, scattering his golden | 
hear th flerv lnetre ‘7 » fare j ¢ ¢ P ‘ 
beams with fiery lustre over the face of inanimate and ani- ae 

, : . anl-| we have digressed. The cow is roped and led out from 


mated nature. He comes, champing and vaunting in his) ., 
» CURE ’ se “| the numerous herd, and the calf follows its dam. Again 


towering ride ‘ : A : e 
I ’ the lasso is thrown, the nursling seized, and the branding 


Like mettled courser on the turf-trod track, iron, hot from the fire, applied to its side, designating the 


property of its owner. It is now turned loose, and this 
0% his diurn: . > over ti rast ethere: ; ; : \ , ' 1 
to win his diurnal course over the vast ethereal circuit of operation is continued until the whole flock of yearlings 


the arched canopy ot heaven,—to carry out the order and! receive the same brand that marks the cow Many 


grand intents of this vast mechanical orrery, the universe,— 


were the desperate rencontres that ensued on that day be- 
: co - = . nence he vercet: > ‘ ] T, } 

throwing his benign influence on the vegetable kingdom,! tween the sovereign rulers of these different herds. in re- 
| ae Phy , ¢ c hing ef ») 

dispelling morbific matter, and furnishing life and light to pelling any encroachment or act of courtesy extended by 


all the objects of God's especial providence. The lark rises 


] 


some amorous bull out of his clan. No uxorious Turk 
from his downy nest, ascends high in the air, and carols 


could have a more guardian care, or keep a cloeer watch 


forth songs of joy; chaunting paans of praise at day’s re-| over his harem, than does the sturdy bull exercise towards 


turn. The variegated flowers expand their leaves, wet|the many females committed to his care. One incident 
with the glistening dew, and pour forth the aroma of in-| alone is worthy of relation. A veteran leader, whose bat- 
cense. ‘The gaudy butterfly and industrious bee, gathering | tles had outnumbered Cesar’s, seemed unusually belligerent 


the luscious sweets from ‘‘ every opening flower,” are on | during the day. Pent up in this narrow circuit, the furious 
the wing, and like the frugal husbandman, gathering into! outbursts of anger were terrible in the extreme. He bel- 


the garner the fruits of earth for the coming winter. From | lowed until the plains resounded with his roar; he pawed, 
his head in the air, bidding de- 
+ neere none forth heir var ] , 4 y =a sone } } . 

compeers pour forth their vocal melody, and join in sym-| fiance to the whole army of leaders. For some time bis 


} Ane } ~ : ~~ -¢ rr. .. ; de - 
phonious concert to the Great Giver of Life. The camp threats and tauntings were disregarded, \ 


¢ ’ he veri: . . oe ° | 
among the verdant herbage, the grasshopper and his tiny | lashed his tail, and threw 


ntil at last forbear- 
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ance became no longer a virtue. A milk-white champion, 
the junior and inferior in size to the braggart, had become 
nettled, and entered the list for combat. With head erect 
he surveyed his opponent, threw the green sod high in the 
air, and rushed to the encounter. They meet, and front re- 
sounds against front. The knight of the milk-white crest 
is shaken by the concussion, but this only tends to render 
him more furious. The veteran of many wars stands firm 
and undaunted ; for his head is an impregnable fortress, 
that has resisted time out of mind such battering rams. 
Again they measure ground, and again they meet, and the 
junior combatant is felled to the earth. He rises and re- 
sorts to finesse in overcoming his adversary. He passes a 
feint at his side in his rear, and then seeks a lunge at his 
chest; but there is the same irresistible bulwark always 
presenting itself. Thus they fouglit, totally regardless of 
the blows and shouts of the vachers, each striving for vic- 
tory. Tired nature at length began to exercise its influence 
over the old bruiser. He raised his head to snuff the cool- 
ing breeze ; his vpponent saw it, and with one bound head- 


long he rushed and gored him in the breast. The vital 


fluid gushed from the secret fountain and dyed the verdant | 
lawn. He reels tottering from his base, and his heavy car- | 


case shakes the earth around as he falls. A loud sten- 
torian roar issues from his hollow throat, and the dread 
agony is over. And now comes feasting and merriment 


among the joyous band upon his noble carcase. There 
is a happy state of boon-companionship existing among 
these lordlings of the wilds at their annual merry meet- 
ings. Care finds no spot here to rest her leaden wings ; 
but Pleasure is the being, end and aim of their existence: 
and if there be a spot on earth, where pure and unsullied 
happiness can be found, reft of the glittering tinsel of 
fashion, it is in these prairie "vilds. Here, at their annual 
conventions, a league of amnesty is mutually entered into, 
cancelling every misunderstanding that may have arisen 
during the past year. It is at this time that a standard of 
rates is established for tle sale of their cattle. The price 
varies from eight to twelve dollars, according to their age ; 
and a purchaser may roam over the whole of these prairies 
and he will not find it to vary a shilling. A Creole’s word 
is his bond; for but few can either read or write ; and it is 
a rare instance if the obligation is ever violated. Freed 
from the inroads of ambition, and knowing no wants be- 
yond the passing hour ; 


Born of the Gallic race from father’s side, 

The mother owns the Andalusian pride ; 

No pampered luxury claims the heart’s desire, 
But live in simple ease as did their ancient sire. 
Oh, happy people! long may you enjoy 

Your ancient customs; let not time destroy 

The genial course that Nature’s dictates teach, 
But passive live with wants within your reach. 


The sun was declining in the western sky when we 
parted from this merry conventicle, and I longed once more 
to be silent and alone on the boundless prairie, to commune 
with Nature. What pleasing phantasies arise, and how 


grand is the magical illusion, when, at the still and quiet | 
hour of twilight, we recur to the scenes of life’s early spring. | 
To that period in our pilgrimage, when the opening bud | 
displays its bloom with the rich perfume of hope and joy, 


we date our only hours of untrammelled enjoyment. Through 


the vista of years that have past, we take a retrospective 
glance of the many varied scenes through which we have 
been wafted on the wide waste of waters; but amidst all the 
wild vagaries of existence, the heart clings to the hours of | 
childhood’s morn. 

There is a softening influence that creeps unknowingly 
upon the senses at the holy hour of evening’s prime, when | 
the richly tinted landscape in the far-distant west presents 


those ethereal forms of gilded domes, crystal founts and 
azure streamlets. It is in moments like these that the mind 
seems to wander far from terrestrial objects, and roams in 
extatic pleasure among the tinselled parterres of a far-off 
paradise 

But when night overshadows the earth, and the bright- 
ness and the glory of sunset have departed, the soul is 
wrapt in moody meditation. Then comes those hallowed 
feelings that bring in their train the awful reflection, that as 
night shuts out the light of day, so will the grave, with all its 
gloom, close the pilgrimage of man. Again the vision is 
relieved, and Venus, the goddess of the planetary train, 
shoots forth in glory; and the minor orbs, one by one, light 
up their lamps, until the whole sky becomes a sparkling 
diadem, breathing the sweet melody of Heaven. 


Alabama, 
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SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL. 


The American Journal of Science and Arts. Vol. XL. No. 1. 
January 1841—New-Haven, Conn. 

It is not usval with us to take especial notice of any of 
the various periodicals of the country. But an apology for 
noticing ** Silliman’s Journal” is not necessary to our rea- 
ders. It is truly THE Journal of American Science. 
It has done more than any book, work, or magazine that the 
country has ever produced, towards giving tone and cha- 
racter to our national science at home, and sustaining its 
reputation abroad. Silliman’s Journal is a work of high 
standing among the learned men of Europe—a place in its 
columns is frequently asked for contributions from that quar- 
ter. The scientific American traveller (for, of all the na- 
tions in our hemisphere, ‘ we the people’ enjoy, par excellence, 
the proud patronymic of the continent—none others, except 
citizens of the United States being called Americans by for- 
eigners)—and, the American traveller, we were going to 
say, frequently congratulates himself on account of this 
self-same Journal; for its standing abroad often proves a 
source of gratification to his national pride. No gentleman 
at home, who pretends ‘to keep a run’ of the improvements 
in the arts, or of the discoveries in science, should be 
without it. 

The number before us contains an interesting and valua- 
ble article by the junior editor, on the Electrotype, and 
another, equally So, onthe Daguerreotype and its Applications, 
by W. H. Goode. Both of these articles are exceedingly 
valuable to all experimenters and amateurs in this new 
and wonderful process of making pictures, and of multiplying 
engravings. 

Over the description (with a frontispiece) of the Volcano 
of Kirauea, near Mouna Roa, in the Island of Hawaii (the 


| Owyhee of Cook,) the writer should have inscribed, 


‘*T cannot say low the truth may be, 


I tell the tale as ’twas told to me ;” 


for he professes so to do, only that in his mouth the tale 
‘falls short of reality.’ If so, the demon of the crater, 
and Pelé, the goddess of the Volcano, must indeed have 
worked themselves up intoa most furious rage since we 
cast anchor in Byron’s Bay several years before 


The leading article (European Herbaria) is an interesting 


}and valuable paper. And to those who find amusement in 
|the pursuits of botany, it is richly worth one year’s sub- 
| scription to the whole work. 


There are also some interesting ‘ scraps’ of Ornithology 
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The experiments and observations on Magnetic dip in 
the United States by Prof. Loomis, also by Prof. Locke, 
contain valuable information. Until the present day, but 
little, comparatively, was known of magnetism. Within a 
few years, the attention of learned men in all parts of the 


world has been turned to the investigation of the phenome- 
na and laws of magnetism—their experiments and re-| 


searches have already led to important and valuable dis- 


coveries. The day may not be far distant when the vast 


powers of steam will give way to, and be superseded by | 


the more subtle and wonderful force of Electro-Magnetism, 
of which also there is in the number before us some inte- 
resting accounts and particulars by Joseph Hale Abbot. 


é, ey 
Magnetism, by the way, is just beginning to attain to the 


dignity of a science, and there is no way by which one 
can keep pace with the discoveries and rapid advances 
made in it, except by means of such Journals as the one 
under consideration. 

There are other articles of interest to the general reader, 
and of especial importance to the man of science. ‘The 
Astronomer, the Chemist, the Mathematician, the Geologist 
and the devotee of Natural History, may each and all find 
in a work like this something of pleasure, and not a little 
of profit. 


The American Journal of Science and Arts is published 
at New-Haven, Conn., in quarterly numbers. Price of sub- | 
scription six dollars, delivered to distant subscribers free of 


postage, which reduces their actual subscription fee to 
about four dollars and fifty cents. 


“THE BOSTON BOOK.” 


Being specimens of Metropolitan Literature : Boston—Geo. 
W. Light : 1841. 


This is a very neat volume of some three hundred and 


fifty pages, made up of selections from the writings of 
nearly fifty persons, who reside or have resided in Boston | 


or the immediate vicinity. It contains in its list of writers 


such names as Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, William | 
E. Channing, Jared Sparks, Joseph Story, J. S. Buckmin- | 
ster, John Pierpont, George Bancroft, Henry W. Long- | 
fellow, Charles Sprague, KR. H. Dana, B. B. Thatcher, | 


and many others not unknown to fame. No other city in 


the union can boast so bright a galaxy of literary stars as 


P ' 
Boston, and the selections brought together in the present 


volume form one of the most interesting books of the sea- 


son. This is the third “ Boston Book” published by Mr. 
Light, the first having been published in 1836, and the | 


second in ’37 or ’38. 
miscellaneous articles in prose and verse, and we believe 
have been well appreciated by the reading public. The 
volume before us has a fine vignette title page, exhibiting a 
view of Bunker Hill Monument. 


BLAKE’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


‘A general Biographical Dictionary, comprising a summa- | 


ry account of the most distinguished persons of all ages, 


nations and professions. Including more than one thou- 


sand articles of American Biography. By Rev. J. L. 


Blake, D.D. Fourth edition ; Philadelphia: Kay & Bro- | 


ther. New York—A. VY. Blake: 1840. 


This very valuable work is a large octavo volume of | 


about eleven hundred pages, on good paper, clear type, and 
inclosed in neat and strong binding. Every succeeding 


year renders a Biographical Dictionary of more and more im- | 
portance. Names of distinguished persons are multiply- | 
ing so fast, and the literature of different countries is be- | 


coming so extensive and voluminous, that a Biographical ' 


Dictionary has become almost as indispensable in a family 


They are all valuable collections of | 


a] 
~j 


\library as a Dictionary of the English language. Among 
|the various publications of this kind, we have seen none 
that comprised so many advantages in a single volume as 
'the work now before us. It is sufficiently comprehensiv 
| for all ordinary purposes, without being so diffuse and vo- 
luminous as to pl ice 1t be yond the reach of families even 
in very moderate circumstances. Mr. Blake has been long 
and favorably known as the author and compiler of various 
works of merit, among which are the * Family Encyclope 
dia of Useful Knowledge,” and several |ooks for the use of 
schools and seminaries of learning, which have gone into 
extensive use. 

His Biographical Dictionary appears to have been pre 
pared with great care and labor, and where articles have 
| been selected from other authors, they are from the most 
approved sources. Besides the vast amount of informa 
| tion contained in the body of the work, there are appended 
‘to it various tables, that add greatly to its value; such as 
| tabular views of the officers of the Genera] Government and 
of the various State Governments from their earliest date 


‘ 


down to eighteer aundred and forty, &c. &e 


BOWDOIN POETS 


What have we here? Verily poetry cometh from the 
north. Here we have an elegant little volume of nearly 
two hundred pages, made up of short poems and extracts 
from thirty-one poets, all graduates of Bowdoin College, 
in Brunswick, Maine. Who says our country produces no 
| poets? There never was a greater mistake. If our friends 
lover the water doubt it, let them look here and behold a 


single college, a young institution too, not forty years old, 
| turning out thirty-one poets, already booked. And we may 
|add with truth, that all of the contents of the volume is 
respectable, and much of it good, and would pass for true 
coin wherever the English language is read. The volume, 
which is edited by Edward P. Weston, and published by 
Joseph Griffin, contains a well-executed lithographic view 
of the college buildings and grounds. 

The following little poem, which we extract from the 
book for its great simplicity and pathos, may be familiar to 
some of our readers, for it went the rounds of the newspa- 


pers several years ago; and though anonymous, has found 


its way into several school-books and compilations of 
American poetry. The author’s name has never been con- 
nected with it till it appeared in this volume of the Bow- 
doin Poets. 


THE LITTLE GRAVES 


BY SEBA SMITH. 

"Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry, 
And rustled on the ground, 

And chilly winds went whistling by 

| With low and pensive sound, 


As through the grave-yard’s lone retreat, 
By meditation led, 

I walked with slow and cautious feet 
Above the sleeping dead. 

Three little graves ranged side by side, 
My close attention drew ; 

O’er two the tall grass bending sigh’d, 
And one seem’d fresh and new. 


As lingering there I mused awhile 
On death’s Jong dreamless sleep, 
And morning life’s deceitful smile, 


A mourner came to weep. 


Her form was bow’d, but not with year: 


Her words were faint and few, 


- 
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And on those little graves her tears 


Distill’d like evening dew. 


A prattling boy some four years old, 
Her trembling hand embraced 


’ 


i And from my heart the tale he told 


Will never be effaced 
‘Mamma, now you must love me more, 
7 For little sister’s dead ~ 
‘And t’other sister died before, 
4 ‘And brother too, you said 
4 ‘Mamma, what made sweet sister di 
| ‘She loved me when we play’d ; 
‘You told ine, if I would not ery, 
‘You'd show me where she’s laid "’ 
‘Tis here, my child, that sister lies, 
‘ Deep buried in the ground ; 
‘No light comes to her little eyes, 
‘And she can hear no sound.’ 
| ‘Mamma, why can’t we take her up, 
q ‘And put her in my bed! 
‘I'll feed her from my little cup, 
‘And then she wont be dead. 
‘For sister’ll be afraid to lie 
‘In this dark grave to-night, 
4 ‘And she'll be very cold and ery, 
4 ‘ Because there is no Jight.’ 
: 
, : ‘ No, sister is not cold, my child, 
‘ For God, who saw her die, 
i ‘As He.look’d down from Heavenand smil’d. 
| ‘Call’d her above the sky 
‘And then her spir:! quickly fled 
‘To God by whom was given; 
‘Her body in the ground is dead, 
‘ But sister lives in Heaven.’ 
‘Mamma, wont she be hungry there, 
a! ‘And want some bread to eat? 
F ‘And who will give her clothes to wear, 
: ‘And keep them clean and neat ? 
e ‘Papa must go and carry some ; 
: ‘I'll send her all I’ve got; 
r ‘And he must bring sweet sister home, 
: ‘Mamma, now must he not?’ 
‘No, my dear child, that cannot be ; 
4 ‘ But, if you’re good and true, 
5 ‘You'll one day go to her, but she 


‘Can never come to you. 


6 Let little children come to me, 


“en 


‘Once the good Saviour said, 


‘ And in his arms she’) always be, 


‘And God will give her bread.’ 





HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER’S LECTURE. 


fore the Richmond Library Association. 





Lecture delivered by Judge Henry St. George Tucker, be- 


means of mental improvement for the commercial class of | from our knowledge of the spirited editor, we unhesitatingly 


lucker has eloquently advocated in his Lecture the claims 
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of Commerce and the importance of mental cultivation 

among her votaries. He alludes to the Boston Mercantile 

| Library Association, in evidence of the justness of his ar- 
ain ; 

rune nts. ] nis society has aone much tow irds spreading 


| literary taste and genera! intelligence among the young men 


iat city. Some of the members have given striking 
| proofs of this in their performances at the anniversary cele- 
brations. Lectures are of great avail in promoting the ob- 


| jects of such societies, and we rejoice that the Richmond 
| Associatiol has received at the outset, so str yng A | roof of 
i the sympathy of our enlightened men, as is afforded by the 
able address of Judge Tucker. We cordially trust it will 
prove a happy augury of the permanent prosperity of the 
Society. 


MR. POINSETT’S DISCOURSE. 


| A Discourse on the object and importance of a National 
Institution for the promotion of Science, established at 
| Washington, 1840, delivered at the first anniversary. By 
Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War and Senior Direc- 
| tor of the Institution—Washington: 1841. 


No feature of our country seems to have struck De Toe- 
queville more forcibly than the prevalence of associations. 
He remarks upon the facility with which they are formed, 
1 


the success with which they operate and the surprising re- 


sults they produce. It is, however, not a little remarkable 
| that while we have so many and such flourishing local so- 
cieties and institutions, so little has yet been done towarde 
concentrating the social power. Our artists complain of 
| the want of a National Academy, our literary men convene 
only at their respective colleges, and our scientific ingui- 


rers are obliged to resort to the narrow audience of a pri- 


vate club to contribute the results of their studies. In a 
large and busy land like our own, where men of intellec- 


tual pursuits are widely severed, it is of especial impor- 
| tance to institute a common centre of union and corre spon- 
idence. To set forth the claims of this object, is the pur- 


pose of Mr. Poinsett in the Discourse before us. It was 


delivered at the first anniversary of the National Institution. 
No one can read the arguments adduced fora National Ob- 
servatory without feeling their force. The remarks in rela- 
tion to the various sciences are not the less true. We trust 
the whole country will be awakened to an interest in the 
proposed object. Let not our capital be any longer without 
| its Museum, its Gallery and its scientific collections and 


apparatus. Let the literary and scientific find there a com- 


| mon arena, whence they can communicate with one, and 
pursue their noble objects under the fostering care of gov- 


ernment. A National Institution will do more in ten years 


| for the advancement of science and art than scattered and 
| isolated societies can do in a hundred. We advise all 


who would realize the importance of the subject to consult 


| Mr. Poinsett’s clear and convincing Discourse 
SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

| It is with great pleasure we hail any addition to our 
Southern literature. The first number of a publication un- 
der the above title has been laid on our table. It purports 
to be a practical, Agricultural periodical, published by Mr. 
C. T. Botts of this city, at one dollar per annum, and cer- 


| tainly its contents and style of execution recommend it to 


We are truly happy to see the example of othe: Mercan- every cultivator of the soil. 


} 


tile cities, followed in this region, with regard to providing Such a work is a great desideratum to the South, and 


our citizens. These Library Associations have elsewhere | express the opinion that he is just the man to conduct it. 
proved eminently useful. They afford a ready access to| It should be a matter of pride, not less than of interest, 
books and an instructive resort to that large portion of the| with the farmers of the South, to support such a publica- 


community whose time is devoted to commerce. Judge|tion. The first number alone is worth a whole year’s sub- 


seription 





